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1. The History of Hampton Court Palace in Tudor Times. 
Illustrated with One Hundred and Thirty Autofypes, 
Etchings, Engravings, Maps, and Plans. By ERNEST 
LAw, B.A., Barrister-at-Law, Author of A New Guide 
to Hampton Court, &c. (London, 1885-87.) 

. The History of Hampton Court Palace in Stuart Times. 
Illustrated with Copperplates, Etchings, Engravings, &c. 
By ERNEST LAW. (London, 1888.) 

. A Historical Catalogue of the Pictures in the Royal Collec- 
tion at Hampton Court, with Notes Descriptive, Bio- 
graphical, and Critical. By ERNEST LAw. (London, 
1881.) 


AMONG all the royal palaces of England, Hampton Court 
is second only to Windsor Castle in the interest which it 
inspires. The charm of its situation on the banks of the 
Thames, the beauty of its gardens, and its nearness to London, 
all help to make it a favourite resort of holiday-makers. 
But, besides these, Hampton Court has other and more 
serious attractions to offer. No building in England is more 
full of interest to the lover of art and architecture than this 
ancient pile, which at the present time covers eight acres of 
ground, and contains as many as a thousand rooms. One 
half is a unique and unrivalled example of domestic archi- 
tecture in the Tudor period, while in the other we have a 
magnificent specimen of Wren’s palatial style. The extra- 
ordinary variety of building and decoration we meet with 
there offers countless opportunities of instruction to the 
student who loves to examine the groined roofs and carved 
ceilings, the twisted chimneys and mullioned windows of 
Tudor work, or the pillared colonnades and classic mantel- 
pieces of Queen Anne; while these charming incongruities of 
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style afford endless delight to the artist who explores the 
nooks and crannies of its irregular courts in search of pic- 
turesque ‘bits’ for pen or pencil. 

But Hampton Court is, above all, rich in historical associa- 
tions. During two hundred years after it was first built, from 
the day when Henry VIII. first paid his‘ awne good Cardinal’ 
a visit at his new home until the death of the second George, 
the last monarch who made his home at Hampton Court, the 
riverside palace was closely associated with the history of 
England and her rulers. Many are the stirring scenes which 
these walls have witnessed, many the great memories which 
belong to their past. 


‘While walking through Wolsey’s courts we may recall the 
splendour and wealth of the mighty Cardinal ; and while standing in 
Henry the Eighth’s Chapel or his gorgeous Gothic hall, ponder on 
the many thrilling events enacted within the palace in the days of 
Tudors and Stuarts—the birth of Edward VI. and the death of 
Jane Seymour ; the marriages of Catherine Howard and Catherine 
Parr ; the honeymoons of Philip of Spain and Mary Tudor, and of 
Charles II. and Catherine of Braganza ; James the First’s conference 
with the Puritans, and Cromwell’s sojourn here in almost regal 
splendour. And while passing through William the Third’s splendid 
suite of rooms, with their painted ceilings, carved cornices, tapestried 
and oak-panelled walls, we may mentally people them again with the 
kings and queens and statesmen and courtiers who thronged them in 
the last century. Moreover, by the aid of an unbroken series of 
historical pictures and portraits, illustrative of three centuries of 
English history, we may recall the past with a vividness that no 
books can ever excite. And then, when satiated with art and 
archeology, we can relax the mind by wandering beneath the shade 
of Queen Anne’s stately avenues of chestnut and lime ; strolling in 
the ever-delightful gardens where Wolsey paced in anxious medita- 
tion a few weeks before his fall; where Henry VIII. made love to 
Anne Boleyn and to Catherine Howard ; along the paths where 
Queen Elizabeth took her daily morning walk ; past the tennis-court 
where Charles I. played his last game on the day he escaped from 
the palace ; beneath the bower where Queen Mary sat at needle- 
work with her maids of honour ; along the terrace to the bowling- 
green and pavilions where George II. made love to Mrs. Howard 
and Mary Bellenden ; under the lime-groves which sheltered from 
the sun Pope and Hervey, Swift and Addison, Walpole and Boling- 
broke’ (p. 2). 


Yet this palace, so beautiful in itself,so absorbingly rich in 
architectural and archzological interest, has never before 
found an historian. It seems surprising that, until the last 
few years, no author should have been tempted to approach 
so attractive a subject, and that the work before us should be 
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the first history of Hampton Court that has ever been written. 
But if the work has been long delayed, it has been thoroughly 
well done now. Mr. Law has proved himself admirably 
qualified for his important task. He has brought to the work 
all the industry and patience, the accurate habits and con- 
scientious care necessary for a record of this kind, while long 
familiarity with Hampton Court itself has made the task a 
labour of love. In his endeavour to chronicle the story of 
the past, he has left no stone unturned, and has ransacked the 
Record Office, the British Museum, Bodleian, Ashmolean, and 
All Souls’ Libraries. A vast amount of valuable material 
has thus been brought together, and, what is more, so well 
arranged and sifted as to form a vivid and picturesque 
narrative of Hampton Court and its owners from first to last. 
Unfortunately, only two instalments of the work are at present 
completed. It had been Mr. Law’s original plan to finish 
the work in two volumes, the first dealing with Hampton 
Court in Tudor times, the second with the subsequent history 
of the palace down to the present day. But finding this to 
be impossible without the omission of much important matter, 
he has ended his second volume with the death of James IL., 
leaving the extensive alterations made by William III. and all 
the subsequent history of Hampton Court to be told in a 
third volume. 

In a work of this kind illustrations are indispensable, and 
Mr. Law has given us a liberal supply. His first volume, the 
FHiistory of Hampton Court in Tudor Times, is enriched with 
as many as one hundred and thirty autotypes, etchings, and 
engravings, including sketches of architectural details, fac- 
similes from ancient drawings, and outlines of tapestry, which 
all help to complete the picture he gives us of bygone days. 
Some of the drawings, it must be confessed, especially those 
in the second volume, are of inferior quality, hardly worthy 
of the place they occupy in so valuable a work. But the re- 
productions of historical portraits executed by the Autotype 
Company are altogether admirable, and are the more highly to 
be prized since many of them have never been engraved 
before. Mr. Law has further earned our gratitude by com- 
piling a new catalogue of the pictures at Hampton Court, a 
work which supplies a want long felt, and which, if not 
entirely free from defects, affords in the main a useful and 
trustworthy guide to the motley collection contained in the 
galleries and State apartments generously thrown open to the 
public by the Queen. 

The manor of Hampton has a place in Domesday Book, 
T2 
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where it is entered as Hamntone, in the county of Middlesex, 
formerly the property of the Saxon Earl Algar, but then 
held by Walter de St. Valery, in whose family it remained for 
over a hundred years. By the middle of the thirteenth 
century it had passed into the hands of the Knights Hospi- 
tallers of St. John of Jerusalem, who at that time owned 
immense estates in all parts of England, and who kept a 
home here in charge of a brother of the Order. The first 
mention of royalty we have in connexion with the place is in 
1503, when Elizabeth of York went there for a week’s retreat 
a month before she died in childbed, and the royal bargeman 
was paid for conveying ‘the Queene in a grate bote from 
Richemount to Hampton Court with 12 rowers.’ It is worthy 
of notice that, before Wolsey’s time, the place was already 
known as Hampton Court, the word being commonly used to 
signify that part of the manor in which the manor-house was 
situated, just as in other instances we have Earl’s Court, 
Pendle Court, Sayes Court. 

On Midsummer’s-day, 1514, Wolsey obtained a lease of 
the manor from the prior and knights of St. John for the term 
of ninety-nine years. He was then rapidly approaching the 
height of his greatness, being already Bishop of Lincoln and 
Tournay in France, Archbishop of York, and Grand Almoner, 
In the course of the following year he was appointed to four 
more bishoprics, those of Durham, Bath, Worcester, and Here- 
ford, and soon afterwards raised to the still higher dignities of 
Cardinal and Lord Chancellor. His health suffered from the 
fogs and smoke of London, and he needed a quiet resting- 
place where he could retire and yet be within easy reach of 
town. Both the nearness to London by river and the healthi- 
ness of the spot led him to make choice of Hampton Court. 
A well-known legend, still repeated in the guide-books, says 
that for this purpose he employed the most eminent physicians 
in England, and even called in the aid of doctors from Padua, 
to select the most healthy spot within twenty miles of London, 
and that Hampton Court was chosen on account of its ‘extra- 
ordinary salubrity.’ Once in possession of the manor he lost 
no time, and set to work to build himself a country house on 
a scale befitting his exalted station as a prince of the Church 
and great minister of State. To attain this end he spared 
neither pains nor expense. His tastes were magnificent, his 
energy unbounded. No detail was too insignificant for his 
attention, and at the most critical moments of public affairs 
we find him directing the work at Hampton Court, at his 
other palace of Whitehall, and his college at Oxford, with the 
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same care and minuteness. Not only the palace itself, but 
the laying out of the parks and gardens were all planned 
under his eye, and curious entries are to be found in the 
Record Office for the wages of gardeners, for spades, shovels, 
harrows, seeds, and twigs to bind the arbour ‘for the use of my 
Lordes garthinges at Hampton Courte.’ Both the drainage of 
the house and the water supply received his careful attention. 
The great brick sewers which he built for carrying off the 
drainage into the river were still in use until 1871, when the 
regulations of the Thames Conservancy Board made a new 
system necessary ; and the water which he brought in leaden 
pipes from the springs of Coombe Hill, under the Thames and 
through the Home Park, was amply sufficient to supply the 
palace until 1876. ‘To these wise precautions,’ Mr. Law 
observes, ‘as much perhaps as to the natural salubrity of the 
locality, we may ascribe the immunity from any serious 
epidemic which Hampton Court has enjoyed during the last 
three hundred and seventy years, when the sweating sickness, 
the plague, the small-pox, and scarlet fever have been fiercely 
raging around’ (p. 25). 

There seems no doubt that at Hampton Court Wolsey 
was his own architect, and the style which he used here and 
at Christ Church was so distinct as to be frequently called 
by later writers the ‘Wolsey architecture.’ The great west 
front of the palace, extending with its two wings 400 feet 
from north to south, mutilated and altered as it has been, 
remains a noble specimen of the Tudor style. The grand old 
gate-house, of which Mr. Law gives an excellent drawing 
(p. 251), has been robbed of two of its storeys, and the leaden 
cupola and crocketed pinnacles of the numerous towers are 
gone; but the whole building, with its gables, mullioned 
windows, its clusters of carved and twisted chimneys, its 
octagonal turrets, and parapets of perforated tracery, all built 
of the same deep crimson-toned bricks, is still strikingly 
picturesque. This seems to have been the first part of the 
palace that was completed when, in May 1516, Henry VIII. 
and his wife, Katherine of Arragon, came to dine with the 
Cardinal at Hampton Court. Many were the similar enter- 
tainments which the King honoured with his presence, 
pleasant little suppers, where he threw off the restraint of 
royalty, and, in the company of his good Cardinal and a few 
chosen friends, sang to the music of the lute or took part in 
dance and masquerade. 

‘And when it pleases the King’s majesty,’ says Cavendish, ‘ for 
his recreation to repair unto the Cardinal’s house, as he did divers 
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times in the year, there wanted no preparation or goodly furniture 
with viands of the finest sort that could be gotten for money or 
friendship. Such pleasures were there devised for the King’s comfort 
and consolation as might be invented or imagined. Banquets were 
set forth, masques and mummeries in so gorgeous a sort and costly 
manner that it was a heaven to behold. There wanted no dames or 
dameselles, meet or apt, to dance with the masquers, or to garnish 
the place for that time with other goodly disports. ‘There was there 
all kinds of music and harmony set forth, with excellent voices, both 
of men and children’ (p. 31). 


And he goes on to describe how the King arrived one 
evening with a dozen companions masked and disguised as 
shepherds, with drums and torchbearers, and startled the 
Cardinal with the noise of guns as he sat at a solemn banquet, 
and how Wolsey entertained them as strangers, and mistook one 
of the gentlemen of the Court for the King, on which Henry 
‘could not forbear laughing, then pulled down his visor and 
dashed out such a pleasant countenance and cheer, that all the 
noble estates there assembled perceiving the King among them 
rejoiced very much.’ Often too the King would come for a 
day or two’s stag-hunting with the Cardinal, who himself 
occasionally indulged in this sport, and might be seen walk- 
ing with him arm-in-arm in the garden at Hampton Court, 
or else with his arm thrown carelessly round his favourite’s 
shoulder. But the cares of state, and the zeal and devotion 
with which Wolsey discharged his legal duties as lord- 
chancellor, left him little leisure, and even when he retired to 
Hampton Court to escape from business and recruit his feeble 
health, the greater part of the day was spent in reading and 
writing despatches to the King and his agents abroad. When- 
ever he had time to spare he took delight in walking in the 
gardens, or, in bad weather, in the galleries of his palace ; 
and towards evening, Cavendish tells us, it was his habit to 
say his evensong sitting in his favourite arbour or pacing the 
garden-walks. ‘For what business soever he had in the day, 
he never went to his bed with any part of his divine service 
unsaid, yea not so much as a single collect.’ 

After his return from the Field of the Cloth of Gold in 
1520, Wolsey paid longer visits to Hampton Court, which by 
this time had probably assumed the form in which he left it. 
The exact limits of the original palace are not easy to define, 
but taking William the Third’s demolitions as well as Henry 
the Eighth’s additions, Mr. Law computes that the whole 
extent cannot have been much smaller than that of the present 
one. The west front, already described, and the Base Court, 
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the largest courtyard in the palace, with its great clock-tower, 
eighty feet high, its picturesque turrets and windows, was 
entirely the Cardinal’s work. So, too, was the inner or Clock 
Court, which we enter by the archway under the clock-tower. 
This indeed was the principal part of his palace, and contained 
the suite of rooms which he occupied himself. The alterations 
effected, first by Henry VIII., who rebuilt the hall on a larger 
scale, and then by Sir Christopher Wren and George II., have 
completely altered the appearance of this inner court ; but 
behind Wren’s colonnade Wolsey’s apartments may still be 
seen. Some of these still retain traces of the original decora- 
tions—the oak panellings and elaborately-fretted ceilings, 
painted blue and gold, described by Cavendish—while in one 
small room on the carved frieze running round the walls we 
still read the great Cardinal’s motto, ‘ Domine michi adjutor.’ 

Many Italian artists were employed in the ornamental 
work of the building, and the ten terra-cotta medallions of 
the Czsars which adorn the gateways were executed for 
Wolsey by the Florentine sculptor Giovanni da Maiano, 
whose letter of June 18, 1521, asking for payment for his 
round terra-cotta images at ‘ Anton’ Cort’ is still preserved in 
the Record Office. The same artist probably carved the fine 
terra-cotta Plague bearing the Cardinal’s arms, supported by 
cherubs and surmounted by a cardinal’s hat and the mono- 
gram ‘T.W., with the date 1525, which still hangs on the 
inner side of the gateway under the clock-tower. 

Within, the palace was decorated and furnished with the 
same lavish splendour. French and Venetian ambassadors, 
who came to Hampton Court to pay their respects to the 
great minister, dwell with wonder on a magnificence which 
far outdid that of any foreign court they had ever seen. 
They become eloquent over the sumptuous hangings of gold 
and silver, the silk-embroidered beds, painted and gilt bed- 
steads, the piles of gold and silver plate on the sideboards, 
the costly Damascus carpets sent from Venice, which dazzled 
their eyes as they passed down the long suite of rooms to the 
Cardinal’s audience-chamber. The tapestries with which the 
walls were hung above all excited their admiration in the 
highest degree. For tapestry, indeed, Wolsey seems to 
have had, as Mr. Law says, a perfect passion. At one time 
he employed Sir Richard Gresham to measure eighteen 
rooms for arras hangings ; and in December 1522 he bought 
twenty-one complete sets, consisting of 132 pieces, all of 
scriptural subjects, to adorn the rooms of the great central 
gate-house. Three pieces representing Petrarch’s triumphs 
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are still at Hampton Court, and three others of the same 
series, which formerly belonged to Wolsey, were bought a 
few years ago for 2,500/. by the South Kensington Museum. 
They all belong to the best period of Flemish art, and have 
never been surpassed in beauty of colour and delicacy of 
workmanship. 

The sight of all this splendour could not fail to awaken 
envy and jealousy in other breasts. The people murmured 
when they saw the feastings and banqueting at the Cardinal’s 
house, and watched him ride out on his mule adorned with 
crimson velvet trappings, and attended by a crowd of servants 
in crimson velvet liveries hung with gold chains, on horse- 
back, or else embark on his magnificent state barge to row 
to Whitehall. Then his enemies began to indulge their 
rancour, and Skelton wrote his bitter lines :— 


‘Why come ye nat to Court ? 
To whyche Court ? 

To the Kynges Courte, 

Or to Hampton Court ? 

Nay to the Kynges Court : 
But Hampton Court 

Hath the preemynence.’ 


And another satirist asks, ‘Hath the Cardinall any gay man- 
sion ?’ and receives the following reply :— 


‘Great palaces without compareson ; 
Most glorious of outward sight, 
And within decked poynt device 
More lyke unto a paradice 
Than any earthy habitation.’ 


‘He is omnipotent, wrote Erasmus to Cardinal Grimani. 
‘He is seven times greater than the Pope himself, said the 
Venetian ambassador, Giustiniani. ‘In fact he is zpse rex, 
and no one in this realm dare attempt aught in opposition to 
his interests.’ No wonder the King’s irascible temper became 
aroused, and he asked his favourite one day why he had 
built himself so splendid a palace. Wolsey’s adroit reply has 
become historic: ‘To show how noble a palace a subject may 
offer to his sovereign.’ Whether literally true or not, there is 
no doubt that Hampton Court, with all its furniture, tapestries, 
and plate, was surrendered to the King as early as June 1525. 
Even before that—as early, indeed, as 1521—Mr. Law points 
out, it is curious to notice that Wolsey, in writing to the King, 
dated his letters ‘From your manor, or ‘At your grace’s 
manor of Hampton Court ;’ while in all letters not addressed 
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to Henry he wrote, even as late as 1528,‘ From my manor 
of Hampton Court.’ But at whatever date the actual sur- 
render was made, there is no doubt that Wolsey continued to 
reside at the palace until his disgrace. Here he spent the 
summer of 1526, and here in October 1527 he gave his 
memorable banquet to the French ambassador who had been 
sent over in great state to invest Henry VIII. with the order 
of St. Michael. They went on from London to be the guests 
of the Cardinal at Hampton Court, where, in the words of 
Du Bellay, they were ‘festoyé de tous les festimens qui se 
pouraient souhaiter,’ and gratified Wolsey by the ‘glorious 
report’ which they made to their own countrymen of the 
triumphant cheer provided for them. 

That was the great Cardinal’s last entertainment. The 
next year came the terrible visitation of the sweating-sickness, 
and Wolsey was forced to take refuge with very few atténdants 
at Hampton Court, where for some time he led a quiet and 
secluded life. During that summer the King wrote him several 
affectionate letters, sending him some pills, which he had had 
made up for him, and begging him ‘to keep out of the air, to 
only have a small and clean company about, not to eat too 
much supper or drink too much wine, but be of good com- 
fort, put apart fear and fantasies, and make as merry as he 
could in such a season contagious.’ In July 1529 Wolsey 
left Hampton Court for the last time. A few weeks later he 
was disgraced and stripped of all his wealth and dignities, 
and forced to retire to Esher, while the King took possession 
of Hampton Court. He brought with him Anne Boleyn, the 
chief instrument of the Cardinal’s. fall, and installed her in a 
splendid suite of rooms there, until he was able to make her 
his queen. He supped constantly in her chamber, and spent 
much of his time in riding and walking in the gardens with 
her, and in teaching her to shoot with bow and arrows. The 
King was himself shooting in the park when, in November 15 30, 
Cavendish brought him the news of the Cardinal’s death, and 
he so far relented towards his old favourite as to be heard to 
utter a wish ‘ that liever than 20,000/. he had lived.’ 

From this time Hampton Court became Henry’s favourite 
palace. Here he could indulge his taste for outdoor sports to 
the full. His first idea was to stock the park with game ; he 
reared pheasants and partridges, made a large rabbit warren 
in Bushey Park, angled for fish in the river, and went out 
shooting and hawking. Tennis was another amusement in 
which he excelled. ‘It is the prettiest thing in the world,’ 
wrote the Venetian ambassador, ‘to see him play at the 
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game.’ One of his first additions to the palace was a tennis- 
court and bowling alley, and soon afterwards he enclosed a 
tilt-yard, where jousts and tournaments were held, in which 
he himself frequently took part, and, according to Giustiniani, 
distinguished himself by ‘supernatural feats, changing his 
horses and making them fly rather than leap, to the delight 
and ecstasy of everybody.’ At the same time he built new 
kitchens and offices for his numerous household, and added 
new galleries, decorated with carved and gilded ceilings, and 
hung with tapestry, to the King’s lodgings, as Wolsey’s apart- 
ments were now called. The royal arms now everywhere 
took the place of Wolsey’s armorial bearings, and the crown, 
rose, fleur-de-lys, and portcullis were carved on every pin- 
nacle and battlement, over every arch and gateway. But 
Henry VIII.’s most important work at Hampton Court was 
the building of the Great Hall on the north side of the Clock 
Court. Before Wolsey had breathed his last, workmen were 
already engaged in pulling the roof off the old hall, and 
during the next three years hundreds of artificers were busy 
in building and decorating the new hall on a scale of royal 
splendour. Thousands of bricks were brought by the river 
from Taplow and other places, stones were hewn in the 
quarries of Reigate, and brought from Caen by ship to St. 
Katharine’s wharf and up the Thames in barges, and enor- 
mous quantities of oak came from Dorking, Leatherhead, 
and the surrounding country. The resemblance between this 
noble hall and Cardinal Wolsey’s own at Christ Church 
strikes every visitor, and it is worthy of notice that a certain 
Eustace Mascall was chief clerk of the works both to Wolsey 
at Oxford and to the King at Hampton Court, although Mr. 
Henry Williams, priest, is named as surveyor of the works at 
the palace, and may have been the true architect of the Great 
Hall. Mr. Law speaks of the two halls as being almost exact 
counterparts, but neglects to point out the remarkable differ- 
ence between the purely Gothic work at Christ Church and 
the Renaissance influences which are so marked an element 
in the exquisite ornamental details of the roof at Hampton 
Court. The sixteen pendants of the hammer-beams, for 
instance, here are distinctly Italian in character, although as 
a matter of fact they were the work of an English workman, 
one Richard Rydge, of London, who carved them all, and 
was paid the sum of 3s. 4d. for each one. The Great Hall at 
Hampton Court remains, in fact, in spite of ill-judged restora- 
tions, a magnificent specimen of transitional art, and of the 
meeting styles of the Tudor period. 
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While the new hall was still building the King’s marriage 
to Anne Boleyn, and the new Queen’s coronation in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, took place, and in July 1533 the royal pair came 
to spend their honeymoon at Hampton Court. A series of 
splendid festivities followed, and an entirely new suite of 
rooms was built for Anne Boleyn’s residence. But she never 
lived to occupy them. In January 1536 the unhappy Queen 
surprised Henry VIII. in the act of paying court to her own 
maid of honour, Jane Seymour, and four months afterwards, 
on the very anniversary of the day when she had made her 
triumphal entry into London, she was beheaded on Tower 
Green. The next day Henry married Jane Seymour. The 
rooms destined for Anne Boleyn’s use were completed for 
her rival, and the falcon, which was her badge, and the A. 
and H. linked with the true lovers’ knot, which still figure on 
the beautiful groined roof of the Clock Tower gatew&y, were 
obliterated to make room for the new Queen’s device. 

At Hampton Court, a year afterwards, Edward VI. was 
born, and Jane Seymour died. The chapel originally built 
by Wolsey was re-decorated and adorned with stained glass 
and carved stalls for the little prince’s christening. Unfor- 
tunately this once interesting example of mingled Gothic 
and Renaissance styles has been too much defaced by Puritan 
destroyers, and altered by subsequent kings, to preserve its 
original character, and we can only form a faint idea of its 
ancient beauty. 

The work of enlarging and adorning the palace still con- 
tinued during the next few years. The sumptuously decorated 
room at the end of the King’s Long Gallery, called Paradise, 
which excited the wonder of all foreign visitors during the 
next four reigns, was built and furnished at this time, and the 
parks and gardens were further improved. Here, in 1540, 
Ann of Cleves awaited the final decree which annulled her 
marriage, and Katharine Howard spent the brief days of 
her honeymoon. Here too, as the King heard mass in the 
chapel one autumn morning, Cranmer slipped the paper into 
his hand which accused the poor Queen of the crimes for 
which she lost her head. During Henry’s last years he spent 
more and more of his time at Hampton Court, and in winter 
would play tennis and bowls, or pace the long galleries and 
accompany the songs of his jester, Will Somers, on the lute, 
until increasing infirmities made his life a burden to himself 
and a curse to all who came near him. 

Edward VI. spent much of his childhood at Hampton 
Court, and on one occasion, during the troublous times of his 
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uncle the Protector Somerset’s rule, the palace was fortified, 
and preparations were made for sustaining asiege. His sister 
Mary came there after her marriage with Philip II. of Spain 
to spend a dreary honeymoon with that Spanish exclusiveness 
and rigid etiquette which was so distasteful to the English 
character, and which made people complain that ‘the hall door 
within the court was shut and no one allowed to enter unless his 
errand were first known’ (p. 262). The Spanish gentlemen of 
Philip’s suite, on their part, were not more impressed by the 
manners and dress of the English heretics, and in their letters 
home described the Queen as ‘ ugly, small, lean, with a pink 
and white complexion, no eyebrows, very pious, and very 
badly dressed. Here Elizabeth was kept in confinement in 
rooms known as the Water Gallery, and had the famous 
interviews with Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, and with 
Mary, when she was cross-examined as to her belief and 
attended mass in the chapel. During her own reign she was 
at Hampton Court frequently, and was as fond of the place as 
her father had been. The only buildings which she added 
were the stables adjoining those of Wolsey on the Green, and 
which still bear the letters E. R. and the date 1570 on the 
leaden water-spouts. They were probably, as Mr. Law 
suggests, built to accommodate the coaches then lately intro- 
duced into England and used by the Queen when she travelled 
on her progresses. But she bestowed great care and pains on 
the gardens, which became famous in her days for the ‘sundry 
towers and bowers’ they contained, and for the rosemary 
which excited the Duke of Wiirtemberg’s admiration, and 
which he says is ‘so planted as to cover the walls entirely, and 
other plants trained, intertwined, and trimmed in so wonder- 
ful a manner and such extraordinary shapes that the like could 
not easily be found’ (p. 328). Every morning Elizabeth took 
a brisk walk in the gardens, especially on frosty days we are 
told, ‘to catch her a heate in the colde mornings,’ though 
‘when the public eye was on her she, who was the very image 
of majesty and magnificence, went slowly and marched with 
leisure and with a certain grandity rather than gravity.’ Often, 
too, she rode out with her ladies and shot the deer with her 
own bow, and took luncheon in a shady wood near the river, 
attended by a company of archers in Lincoln green and a 
large retinue of gentlemen in russet damask and blue em- 
broidered satin, tasselled and spangled with silver. She in- 
herited her father’s taste for splendid festivities, and entered 
as joyously as he had done into the national sports and 
pastimes. Never was Christmas kept with greater feasting 
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and rejoicings at Hampton Court than in the reign of good 
Queen Bess. Tilting and tennis matches, shooting and hunt- 
ing parties, were the order of the day ; banquets, masques, and 
balls were held in the Great Hall at night, and the Queen 
herself might be seen dancing before the ambassadors and 
court. The royal minstrels, as many as a hundred in number, 
were always in attendance, and in her own chapel Elizabeth 
always insisted that the music should be of the best, and 
issued orders that ‘ apt and sweet children were to be sought 
out and trained in the art of singers.’ She prided herself on 
her knowledge of music and played ‘ very handsomely on the 
lute and virginals.’ During service, it is said, she would often 
send the verger to tell Dr. Tye, her organist, that he was 
playing out of tune; upon which, being ‘a peevish and 
humoursome man,’ he would send the Queen back word that 
‘her ears were out of tune.’ This love of music neverdeft her, 
and Hawkins in his Azstory of Music tells us that on her 
deathbed she sent for her minstrels into her chamber and died 
hearing them. 

With the death of Queen Elizabeth the record of Hampton 
Court in Tudor times ends. The second volume, which gives 
the history of Hampton Court in Stuart times, is hardly equal 
in point of interest, it must be confessed, to the earlier one. 
The building of the palace belongs either to Tudor days or 
else to a subsequent age, and this part of Mr. Law’s narrative 
accordingly deals rather with contemporary history than with 
the place itself. But during this period Hampton Court was 
the scene of many memorable events which Mr. Law has re- 
corded in a graphic manner, which makes this part of his work 
very pleasant reading. He devotes a whole chapter to the 
grand masque of the Twelve Goddesses given in the Great 
Hall one Sunday during the Christmas festivities held after 
James the First’s accession. Both Anne of Denmark and the 
young Prince of Wales took a part in the pageant, which, as 
the first royal dramatic representation ever seen in England, 
naturally excited great attention at the time. This was only 
one of many brilliant spectacles afterwards held in the Great 


. Hall—masques for which Ben Jonson wrote the libretto, Inigo 


Jones designed the scenery, and such illustrious persons as 
Bacon and Selden arranged the dances and marches on the 
stage. That same Christmas ‘the King’s own Company of 
Comedians,’ lately incorporated by royal warrant, came to 
perform at Hampton Court, and among them, there can be 
little doubt, Shakespeare himself, whose name appears second 
on the roll of actors. 
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Then the scene shifts, and a few days later we see James 
presiding over the famous conference of bishops and puritan 
divines which took place at Hampton Court in January 1604. 
The proceedings of that conference were too large and 
momentous to be dwelt upon here ; but a letter written by the 
King a few days afterwards toa friend in Scotland is amusing 
as giving his own estimate of the results achieved :— 


‘We have kept,’ he says, ‘ such a revel with the Puritans here this 
two days, as was never heard the like: quhaire I have peppered 
thaime as soundlie as yee have done the Papists thaire. It were no 
reason, that those that will refuse an airy sign of the cross after 
baptism should have their purses stuffed with any more solid and 
substantial crosses. ‘They fled me so from argument to argument, 
without ever answering me directly, ¢ est eorum moris, as | was forced 
at last to say unto thaime, that if any of thaime had been in a college 
disputing with thair scholars, if any of their disciples had answered 
thaime in that sort, they would have fetched him up in place of a 
reply ; and so should the rod have plyed upon the poor boyes 
buttocks ! I have such a book of thaires as may well convert infidels, 
but it shall never convert me, except by turning me more earnestly 
against thayme’ (p. 45). 


Shakespeare acting Hamlet and the Moor of Venice be- 


fore a royal Dane in the person of the Queen’s brother, 
Christian, king of Denmark ; Bishop Andrewes preaching in 
the chapel to the Presbyterian divines newly arrived from 
Scotland ; Anne of Denmark going forth to shoot the deer 
clad in her suit of Lincoln green, ‘the queen and huntress 
chaste and fair,’ of Ben Jonson’s verse ; Charles I. and Hen- 
rietta Maria in the early days of their married life wrangling 
over the arrangements of the French queen’s household, and 
the King telling his favourite Steenie that he is resolved to 
put away all the ‘ malicious mousers’ who have followed his 
wife from France—these are but a few among the varied inci- 
dents we find in these pages. 

But Hampton Court was soon to be the scene of sadder 
and graver scenes, and the great struggle of the Civil Wars 
was to leave lasting marks on this palace of the Tudor kings. 
Here, on June 12, 1636, Strafford kissed hands on his appoint- 
ment as Lord Deputy of Ireland; here, in December 1641, 
the Grand Remonstrance was presented to the King; here too, 
a year later, he fled from Whitehall with his wife and family 
in so precipitate a manner that no preparations could be made 
to receive them, and the King and Queen and their three 
eldest children had to sleep in one room. Five years later he 
was brought to his own palace, a prisoner in the hands of his 
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enemies. Then Cromwell held those long conferences with 
him, pacing up and down the halls and galleries of Wolsey’s 
palace, and the King received him and his wife one day at 
dinner. Then too Evelyn, that loyal soul, came down from 
town and had the honour to kiss his Majesty’s hands, ‘he 
being in the power of those execrable villains, who not long 
after murdered him.’ But dark rumours of plots against the 
King’s life were abroad, and one stormy night in November 
Charles made his escape, and, accompanied only by Colonel 
Legge, crossed the river to the Surrey side, and rode to Oat- 
lands and thence to the Isle of Wight. After that he never 
saw Hampton Court again. 

The Parliamentarians, as we all know, worked havoc at 
Hampton Court. When, in 1645, they took possession of the 
old Tudor palace, the chapel was stripped of all its ornaments, 
the altar was taken down and the oak altar rails adornel with 
golden sunflowers and the monogram of Charles I. were re- 
moved. A man was hired at half-a-crown a day to break the 
beautiful stained glass in the windows, and the picture of 
Christ on the Cross, which hung immediately over the altar, 
was demolished as a popish thing. Immediately after the 
King’s execution, a bill decreeing the sale of Hampton Court 
with all its parks, gardens, and furniture, was passed, and 
although the sale of the actual palace was delayed, out of 
regard to Cromwell’s wishes, a careful inventory was taken of 
all its contents in October 1649. The sale, which began that 
winter and lasted nearly three years, was one of the most 
gigantic ever held in England. Then the splendid furniture 
of Wolsey, the priceless tapestries which he and Henry VIII. 
had collected, and a thousand objects of rare value and an- 
tiquity, were all sold to the highest bidder. Worse than all, the 
magnificent collection of pictures formed by Charles L, in- 
cluding as it did the gems of the Mantuan gallery and some 
of the finest Titians and Velasquez in the world, was dispersed 
and scattered to the four winds. Fortunately in that evil 
hour Cromwell interfered to save some of the choicest treasures 
of Hampton Court. The ‘Triumphs’ of Mantegna which had 
been valued at 1,000/. were reserved for his Highness’s use, 
and placed by him in the Long Gallery close to his own 
private rooms. So too were the cartoons of Raphael, which 
had been valued at only 300/, and many of the finest tapestries 
which still adorn the Great Hall. For tapestry, indeed, he 
seems to have had a spccial liking, and, strange as it seems, 
we read that his own bedroom was hung with five pieces of 
fine tapestry hangings of Vulcan and Venus. 
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As soon as Cromwell became Lord Protector he fixed his 
residence at Hampton Court, and the parks and fee of the 
manor which had been already sold were soon afterwards re- 
deemed. One of the most interesting chapters in Mr. Law’s 
second volume is that which describes Cromwell’s private life 
at Hampton Court during the next few years. The quiet and 
freedom of the country suited his tastes, and, although royalist 
wits scoffed at the homely ways of himself and his family, he 
could, when occasion offered, entertain ambassadors and give 
banquets which were distinguished by much of the splendid 
ceremonial of former days. At times, too, he would relax his 
usual severity and make merry with his officers, smoking 
tobacco and making verses when he dined with them once a 
week, and even ‘showing them a hundred antick tricks, as 
throwing of cushions and putting live coals into their pockets 
and boots!’ On one occasion—at the marriage of his daughter 
Frances to Mr. Rich—-he is said to have amused himself 
‘throwing about the sack posset amongst all the ladies to spoil 
their clothes, which they took as a favour, and daubed all the 
stools where they were to sit with wet sweetmeats.’ But he 
had other and more refined tastes. 


‘Cromwell,’ continues our historian, ‘was besides very fond of 
music, often entertaining those who were proficient in it, and patro- 
nizing John Hingston, a scholar of Orlando Gibbons, by appointing 
him organist and music-master to his daughters. During his ban- 
quets at the Palace he usually had music played, and after dinner, 
when the gentlemen joined the ladies in the drawing-room, there was 
instrumental music and singing, Cromwell himself sometimes intoning 
a psalm for the company. He took besides, like his secretary Milton, 
great delight in the organ, and had two very fine ones put up in the 
Great Hall, the larger of the two being a gift from his friend, Dr. 
Goodwin, President of Magdalen College, Oxford, who took upon 
himself to remove it from the college and present it to the Protector. 
It is pleasant to picture to oneself the scene in the hall at Hampton 
Court at this time, when Milton would seat himself at the organ, 
under the “ high-embowed roof,” with the 

** Storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light,” 
and make “ the pealing organ blow,” while Cromwell and his family 
and attendants sat listening enraptured at the reverberations of the 
solemn music’ (p. 183). 


As years rolled by, and cares and sorrows darkened his 
public and private life, Cromwell became still more attached 
to Hampton Court, and liked to collect all his children round 
him there. The death of his favourite child, Elizabeth Clay- 
pole, which happened there in August 1658, was a blow from 
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which he never recovered. He fell ill himself a week after- 
wards, and it was then that while laid up in his bedchamber 
he one day called for his Bible and asked that the following 
verses from the fourth chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Philippians should be read to him: ‘I have learnt in whatso- 
ever state I am therewith to be content. I know both how to 
be abased and how to abound, everywhere and in all things I 
am instructed, both to be full and to be hungry, both to abound 
and to suffer need. I can do all things through Christ that 
strengtheneth me.’ 

‘ This scripture,’ Cromwell remarked, ‘did once save my 
life when my eldest son died, which went as a dagger to my 
heart, indeed it did’ Then he repeated the words again: 
‘Tis true, Paul,’ he said,‘ you have learnt this and attained 
to this measure of grace; but what shall I do? Ah! poor 
creature, it is a hard lesson for me to take out. I find ‘it so.’ 
And then, reading on further to the 13th verse, ‘I can do all 
things through Christ that strengtheneth me, he seemed to 
take comfort in the thought, and said to himself, ‘He that 
was Paul’s Christ is my Christ, too. After that he recovered 
sufficiently to ride and walk in the palace gardens ; but the 
fever soon returned, and, when by advice of the physicians he 
moved to Whitehall for change of air, he only lingered a few 
days, and died on September 2, the eve of the anniversary of 
his victories at Worcester and Dunbar. 

After Cromwell’s death the sale of Hampton Court was 
once more decreed by Parliament to pay the Protector’s debts, 
but again stopped, this time by Ludlow, as injurious to the 
interests of the Commonwealth Six months later Parliament 
proposed to settle the palace on Monk, and when this was 
rejected he was appointed keeper and steward of Hampton 
Court for life, an appointment which Charles II. confirmed on 
his restoration. One of the newly-restored monarch’s first 
acts was to refurnish and decorate the rooms at Hampton 
Court. Many of the pictures and tapestries which had been 
sold under the Commonwealth were recovered and sent back, 
and some parts of the building were repaired and improved. 
The Tennis Court especially was remodelled on the pattern 
of those in Paris, and extensive improvements were made in 
the gardens. French gardeners were sent for to lay out the 
grounds, the great canal was dug, and the noble avenues in the 
east part of the palace were planted, as were also the dwarf 
yew-trees which were long famous as the finest in England: 
‘The sweet rows of lime-trees’ planted along the land and 
the cradle walk of wych-elm, now called Queen Mary’s bower, 
VOL. XXX.—NO. LX. U 
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attracted Evelyn’s attention as being ‘for the perplexed 
twining of the trees very observable,’ and the fountains with 
their ‘sirens, statues, and jets a’eaux, after the Italian style, 
throwing up water in various playful and fanciful ways,’ de- 
lighted the eyes of another distinguished visitor, Cosmo III, 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, who visited England in 1669. 
Evelyn also saw at Hampton Court the beautiful gondola 
presented to the king by the Republic of Venice floating on 
the Thames, rowed by Venetian gondoliers, ‘but not com- 
parable for swiftness to our common wherries,’ and was a spec- 
tator of the King and Queen’s state entry into London by 
water on August 23, 1662, a pageant which he describes as 
the most magnificent triumph that ever floated on the Thames 
from Hampton Court to Whitehall, and, in his opinion, ‘ far 
exceeding all the Venetian Bucentaurs on the Ascension when 
they go to espouse the Adriatic.’ The summer following the 
King’s marriage with Katharine of Braganza was spent at 
Hampton Court, which now became the scene of all those 
quarrels and intrigues, of the insults heaped on the poor queen 
and the jealousics of rival mistresses, which are described in 
the pages of De Grammont and Clarendon. But after that 
time the gay monarch preferred his other palaces, Whitehall 
and Newmarket, and was never at Hampton Court for more 
than a few days at a time. James II. never slept there as 
king, although he was often in the neighbourhood, and it was 
on Hounslow Heath that the army with which he hoped to 
crush the liberties of England was encamped during the year 
1687. 

Here Mr. Law’s work for the present ends; but we shall 
look for his third volume with the utmost interest. For with 
the accession of William III. a new era begiris in the history 
of Hampton Court. The Dutch king, born and bred in the flat 
scenery of his own land, had a special affection for the river- 
side palace, and Mary was equally fond of the place, and lived 
here almost entirely during the king’s long absences in Ireland 
or Holland. His reign witnessed the transformation of the 
palace by Sir Christopher Wren, who pulled down the east 
front and built a new suite of state rooms, with a grand stair- 
case leading up to them. Wren it was, also, who designed the 
beautiful Ionic colonnade leading to these apartments from 
the Clock Court, originally called the Communication Gallery, 
but now generally known as the Mantegna Gallery, from the 
series of ‘Triumphs’ by this painter which hang there. Another 
gallery was designed by Wren at the same time, to hold the 
cartoons of Raphael, which, first rescued by Charles I. from 
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the Arras manufactory, where they had lain forgotten for more 
than a century, were brought to Hampton Court by Wil- 
liam III., and remained there until their removal to South 
Kensington. Grinling Gibbons was employed to decorate 
the new palace, and adorned doors and mantel-pieces, win- 
dows and panelling, with those wonderful festoons of flowers 
and fruit, ‘than which, wrote Evelyn, ‘there is nothing in 
nature so tender and delicate and yet sostrong.’ Theceilings 
and walls of the grand staircase were painted by Verrio, who 
long refused to serve William III., and when he consented to 
execute this apotheosis of the Dutch king, ‘ painted it as ill,’ 
remarked Horace Walpole, ‘as if he had spoiled it on prin- 
ciple.’ But the wrought iron work of the staircase and of 
many of the balconies in the palace is some of the finest of 
the kind in England, while the blue and white bowls and jars 
of Delft ware and old-fashioned teapots, adorned with William 
and Mary’s cipher and the royal arms, are of rare value and 
interest. The same artists were employed to decorate Queen 
Mary’s rooms in the ancient part of the palace, known as the 
Water Gallery, on the edge of the river, which was pulled 
down after her death. 


‘The decoration of her rooms,’ says Mr. Law in his description 
of the State apartments, ‘ was superintended by Sir Christopher Wren. 
It included ceilings painted by Verrio ; richly carved doorways and 
cornices with delicate festoons of fruits and flowers in lime-wood, by 
Grinling Gibbons ; oak dados, hangings of fine needlework, and 
corner fireplaces, with diminishing shelves above, on which were 
ranged her most valued specimens of blue china. Here she spent 
most of her time, surrounded by those beautiful maids of honour 
whose features she made Kneller transmit to us, sometimes plying 
her needle on the fragile balcony of beautiful wrought iron which 
overhung the then uncockneyfied Thames, and watching the barges 
sail to and fro ; sometimes superintending the laying out of the new 
gardens ; and sometimes sitting at work beneath the shade of the 
curious intertwined trees still known by the name of Queen Mary’s 
Bower . . . Artistic needlework indeed seems to have been the chief 
occupation by which Mary beguiled the weary hours of her husband’s 
long absences, varied with the interest of her choice collection of 
exotics and her orange trees and her curious specimens of china, 
which are seen in every room’ (p. 78). 


It was at Hampton Court that William III. was killed by 
a fall from his favourite horse, Sorrel, which stumbled over 
a mole-hill as he was riding in the park, and the Jacobites 
long toasted the mole who had occasioned the usurper’s 
death. Queen Anne, whose short-lived son, the Duke of 


Gloucester, was born at Hampton Court in 1689, often came 
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there during her reign, and Pope has immortalised her visits 
to the place in the well-known lines at the opening of the 
third canto of his Rape of the Lock : 


‘Close by these meads, for ever crowned with flowers, 
Where Thames with pride surveys his rising towers, 
There stands a structure of majestic frame, 

Which from the neighbouring Hampton takes its name. 
Here Britain’s statesmen oft the fall foredoom 

Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home ; 

Here thou, great Anna! whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take—and sometimes tea.’ 


The two first kings of the house of Brunswick were still 
more attached to Hampton Court, and spent most of their 
time there, preferring it to Windsor, which at one time suffered 
considerably from its owners’ neglect. Many of the state 
rooms built by Wren were finished and decorated in the time 
of the Georges, and here, in October 1731, George II. and 
Queen Caroline gave a grand banquet to Francis, Duke of 
Lorraine, the husband of Maria Theresa, and afterwards Em- 
peror of Germany. This was the last royal entertainment 
held in the Great Hall. George III. disliked Hampton 
Court—it is said because his grandfather, George II., had 
once struck him a blow in these rooms—and after his acces- 
sion the Court was never again at the palace which had been 
so great a favourite with his ancestors. Now one portion of 
Hampton Court is exclusively used as a residence for pen- 
sioners on the Queen’s bounty, and the State Apartments, 
Great Hall, Chapel and gardens are freely opened to the 
public on every day of the week except Friday. 

One of the chief attractions at Hampton Court are the 
pictures, to which Mr. Law, as we have said before, devotes a 
separate volume. He gives the history of the collection in an 
introductory chapter, full of interesting information, and tells 
us, as far as possible, the names of the painters employed in 
the palace from the days of Wolsey to those of George III. 
At that time the pictures, some two hundred in number, were 
much in the same state in which they had been left by Wil- 
liam III, Unfortunately, in the reign of William IV. a large 
quantity of pictures, most of them very bad ones, were sent 
to Hampton Court from the other royal palaces, and as many 
as a thousand paintings of every school and date were hung 
indiscriminately together on the walls of the State rooms. 
Since then some attempt has been made at a more systematic 
arrangement, but the hanging still leaves much to be desired, 
and the visitor is forced to search among a great deal of rub- 
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bish for the gems which are still to be found here and there 
First of all there are the nine canvases representing the 
triumphal procession of Julius Czsar on his way to the Capi- 
tol after the conquest of Gaul, painted by Andrea Mantegna 
in 1492, a series of unique interest and beauty, which, in spite 
of the irreparable damage it has suffered, would of itself form 
the glory of any collection. Originally intended as a deco- 
rative frieze for a hall in the Duke of Mantua’s palace of San 
Sebastiano, the ‘Triumphs’ were secured for Charles I. by 
the courage and energy of his agent, Daniel Nys, who had 
already purchased the chief portion of the Mantuan collection. 
‘The best informed persons,’ he wrote home to Lord Dor- 
chester, ‘told me that I had left the most beautiful behind, 
and that not having the “ Triumph of Julius Czsar” I had 
nothing at all.” Stung by the reproach he returned to the 
charge, and without waiting for the King’s orders, took the 
risk upon himself and agreed to pay 10,000/ for the re- 
mainder of the collection, which included Mantegna’s 
‘ Triumphs ’—-‘a thing,’ as he wrote home, ‘rare and unique 
and its value beyond estimation.’ After much delay and 
haggling over the payment of the money the precious canvases 
were sent to England, and on their arrival placed at Hampton 
Court, to be rescued by Cromwell in the sale of Charles the 
First’s pictures. They were hung by William III. in the 
Queen’s gallery, from which George I. removed them to make 
room for Le Brun’s tapestries, and were finally hung about 
fifty years ago in Wren’s gallery, where they now remain. 
Next in value and interest to these are the four noble Hol- 
beins recently seen at the Tudor exhibition, where two of them 
could be compared with the original drawings of the same sub- 
jects in the Windsor collection. One of these is the portrait of 
John Reskeymeer a Cornish gentleman of Wolsey’s household, 
given to Charles I. by Sir Robert Killigrew ; the other, that of 
Lady Vaux, the wife of Lord Vaux the poet, holding a gilly- 
flower in her hand, belonged to the Duke of Buckingham, 
and formed part of the pictures given to Charles II., on his 
restoration, by the States of Holland. This valuable collec- 
tion had belonged to a Dutchman, Van Reynst, who had 
bought many of Charles the First’s pictures at the great sale, 
and generally goes by the name of the Dutch gift. The two 
other portraits, representing Erasmus and his friend the 
printer, Frobenius, were painted by Holbein before he came 
to England, and bought at Bale in 1625, by the Duke of 
Buckingham, who presented them to Charles I. They ori- 
ginally formed a diptych, but were divided and sold sepa- 
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rately at the dispersion of the Hampton Court pictures. They 
were fortunately recovered at the Restoration, and are ad- 
mirable examples of the great portrait-painter’s art. That of 
Erasmus especially, in spite of the varnish which mars the 
surface, is a delightful image of the famous scholar with his 
keen eyes and the gentle sense of humour playing about his 
lips. Most of the Italian pictures now at Hampton Court came 
from Mantua and were distributed in Charles the First’s collec- 
tion, under the high-sounding names of Raphael, Giorgione, 
and Titian. Modern criticism has restored them for the most 
part to their true authors, chiefly masters of the Venetian or 
Bergamo and Ferrara schools. Among these are a charming 
‘Holy Family,’ rightly attributed to ‘old Palma’ in Charles 
the First’s catalogue ; a magnificent portrait of Andrea Odoni, 
the distinguished Venetian collector and art-lover, by Lorenzo 
Lotto ; and a fine ‘ Baptism of Our Lord,’ by Francia, which 
was only discovered some fifty years ago in the packing-case 
in which it had probably come from Mantua. 

But when we are at Hampton Court the chief interest 
seems to centre in the historical portraits of illustrious per- 
sonages connected with the place. Many of these are ad- 
mirably reproduced in Mr. Law’s volumes, and add no little 
charm to the pages of his work. First of all we have the 
Tudor king, whose presence still reigns supreme in these halls, 
and who, next to the great Cardinal, made Hampton Court 
what it is—Henry the Eighth, in slashed and jewelled doublet 
aud white feather in his hat, holding the scroll in his hand 
with the text: ‘Ite in mundum universum et predicate Evan- 
gelium omni creature.’ This fine portrait was painted by 
some follower of Holbein in 1536, the year in which the King 
ordered a copy of Miles Coverdale’s English version of the 
Bible to be laid in the choir of every church. In another 
picture we see him and Jane Seymour, and again with his last 
wife, Katherine Parr, and his three children, in Gwillim Strete’s 
noble group recently exhibited at the New Gallery. We have 
old contemporary pictures, too, of the Battle of the Spurs and 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and portraits of his wives and 
courtiers, among them a fine full-length figure of Thomas 
Howard, Earl of Surrey, whose sweet strains of his lady 
Geraldine once rang through these halls. 


‘ Hampton me taught to wish her first for mine.’ 
Of Elizabeth we have many portraits, in spite of her decree 


that none should take her portrait except ‘a special cunninge 
paynter.’ Perhaps that favoured mortal was Zucchero, whose 
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picture of her in a fantastic dress embroidered over with birds 
and flowers, hanging a garland round a stag’s neck, is one of 
those quaint allegorical fancies which suited her romantic 
ideas. Gerrard’s portrait, said to be the last one ever taken 
of the Virgin Queen, is here, too, and agrees with Hentzer’s 
description of her at the age of sixty-five, as ‘ very majestic, 
her face oblong, fair, but wrinkled, her eyes small, yet black 
and pleasant, her nose a little hooked, her lips thin, and her 
teeth black.’ Formerly, one of the greatest treasures at 
Hampton Court was the beautiful portrait of Elizabeth’s rival, 
Mary Queen of Scots, painted by the hand of Clouet, and 
known as ‘ Le Deuil blanc, from the white veil-robe she wears 
as mourning for her husband, the King of France. ‘ Ce grand 
deuil blanc, avec lequel il la faisait trés beau voir, car la 
blancheur de son visage contendait avec la blancheur de son 
voile’ (Branté6me). Mr. Law includes this picture, which had 
been at Hampton Court from the days of Charles I. in his 
catalogue ; but since his book appeared, the precious little work 
has been removed to Windsor, and Clouet’s portrait of Mary’s 
young husband, Francis I., is the only one by his hand that 
now remains at Hampton Court. 

The Stuart kings and queens of England are all here. 
We have Van Somer’s portrait of James I., with the big rolling 
eyes which used to disconcert strangers who were introduced 
into his presence; and others of his queen, Anne of Denmark, 
in quaint green velvet dress and high red felt hat; and of his 
young son Henry in all the bravery of his hunting attire. 
Elizabeth of Bohemia is here, too, the famous Queen of 
Hearts, who had her rooms in the Water Gallery by the 
Thames, and whose portrait was painted by her favourite 
artist, Gerard Honthorst. And many of the gallants and 
heroes of those days are here painted mostly by the hand 
of Mytens, whose own portrait, once in Charles the First’s 
room, is still preserved. Christian of Brunswick, who devoted 
his sword to the service of his fair cousin the queen of Bohemia, 
and took for his motto the words ‘ Fiir Gott und fiir Sie,’ and 
Count Mansfeldt and Lord Zouch, are all here, and Prince 
Rupert himself as a boy, in the days when he hunted deer 
with his royal uncle in Bushey Park, and used to wish he 
could break his neck, so that at least he might leave his bones 
in England. There are curious pictures, too, of Charles I, 
and Henrietta Maria dining in public in the Great Hall, and 
of Charles II. embarking in Holland to return and claim 
his own, and of that other landing in Torbay, which ended 
the reign of the Stuart dynasty. Many portraits also of 
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William of Orange and his father and kindred, and of foreign 
princes, from Francis I. and Kaiser Maximilian and the 
great Henri Quatre, down to Peter the Great and Philip IV. 
of Spain and Stanislaus of Poland. But of all the pictures 
of Stuart times which are still to be seen at Hampton 
Court the most famous are the ten beauties of the Court of 
Charles II., painted by Lely at the command of the Duchess 
of York, who wished to have portraits of ‘les plus belles 
personnes de la cour, There were eleven of them originally ; 
but one, that of the fairest and best of the number, Henrietta 
of Orleans, the King’s own sister, is missing, and may possibly 
be the portrait of that lady represented as Pallas, now at 
Buckingham Palace. The other ten were moved here early in 
the present century from the queen’s bedchamber at Windsor, 
and, as Walpole expresses it, ‘trail their fringes and embroidery 
through meadows and purling streams,’ with the languid grace 
and negligence which the beauties of that day affected. Their 
names and not too edifying histories may all be read in the 
pages of De Grammont, who declares in his Memozrs that 
each one of these portraits was a masterpiece. Here, too, in 
the Presence Chamber of William the Third’s palace, hangs 
another series of fair ladies, ‘the Beauties of Hampton Court,’ 
painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller for Queen Mary, in imitation 
of Lely’s beauties, but distinctly inferior in style and execu- 
tion to the former series. Horace Walpole says that the 
idea struck the Queen during one of her husband’s absences, 
and that Lady Dorchester warned her that it would make her 
unpopular, saying : ‘Madame, if the King were to ask for the 
portraits of all the wits in his court, would not the rest think 
he called them fools ?’ 

These portraits, we feel, have a value for us beyond their 
artistic merits. In them the past lives again, and the tale of 
bygone ages gains a force and clearness which it could not 
have without them. We look on their faces and study their 
features and the expression of their countenance until we 
begin to understand what manner of men and women they 
were, and gain a new insight into the story of their lives. 
And as we pace the desolate rooms and empty courts, and 
look out on these avenues and bowers planted by the men of 
other days, we thank the historian who has revived so many 
forgotten memories, and whose vivid narrative and skilful touch 
have invested the ancient palace of our kings and queens with 
a new and living charm. 
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ho ArT. II—THE ORIGIN OF RELIGION. 
ures Natural Religion. The Gifford Lectures delivered before the 
oton University of Glasgow in 1888. By F. MAx MULLER, 
t of K.M., Foreign Member of the French Institute. (London, 
hess 1880.) 
elles 
lly ; DISCUSSIONS as to the origin of powers or faculties, though 
ietta deeply interesting, are not always very satisfying. The 
sibly theory of Evolution has made very little change in this 
v at respect. For though by its means we may interpolate a 
ly in number of stages between one point and another, between 
dsor, the entire absence and the sensible appearance of a human 
dery characteristic, it yet remains true that the intermediate steps 
‘race do not really cover though they may partly hide the gap. 
‘heir The evolution of morality from a non-moral state of things, 
1 the or of religion from a non-religious state of things, may be 
that subjects well worth inquiry and discussion. It is well worth 
oO, in while to see how near definite moral consciousness we may 
angs come while still remaining within the non-moral region, or 
urt,’ how faintly discernible the traces of moral life may be before 
ition we lose them altogether; but yet the distance between the 
ecu- highest manifestation of purely physical life and the lowest 

the of definitely moral life is still immeasurably great ; and this, 
nces, even if we go beyond observed facts, and force the two types 
> her of life into connexion by means of a conjectural series of am- 
r the phibious conditions of being which are neither one thing nor 
hink the other. 

The doctrine of Evolution is not responsible for the ex- 
their istence of the desire to interpret things historically. It has 
le of appeared over and over again in the history of thought. It 
| not is the idea which underlies all those systems of metaphysic 
their which explain the origin of existing things by means of 
l we emanations; such, for instance, as the Valentinian form of 
they Gnosticism ; and it reappears in the Spencerian form of 
lives. Agnosticism, from which we learn how the old-world distinc- 
/and tions of kind and differences of endowment may be solved by 
en of the formula of gradual growth through countless stages. We 
nany do not wish to imply that Valentinianism was true, or that 
ouch the Evolution system is wholly false. But we feel that in this 
with particular point the two theories of the world are similar ; and 


that in neither case has the theoretical form really destroyed 
the differences in fact. The book named above is an attempt 
to set forth the origin of religion—to describe the manner in 
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which the religious impulse first expressed itself. It is an 
attempt to show that religion is a ‘ psychological necessity ’ 
(p. 194); that, like language, ‘it was, if not invented, at all 
events produced and elaborated by man’ (p. 237). This in- 
volves, as will be at once seen, an attempt to trace the emer- 
gence of religion from a non-religious state of things. It has 
all the interest, and, we think, has all the faults of many other 
such attempts. 

It is unnecessary to commend the style of so well-known 
a writer as Professor Max Miiller ; it is perfectly lucid, and 
the interest is sustained even through the somewhat unattrac- 
tive descriptions of remote and unfamiliar languages. But 
though at any given point in the book it is always clear what 
Professor Max Miller is saying, it is not equally certain what 
bearing each chapter has upon the general theory. This is, 
no doubt, partly explained by the fact which is implied on 
p. 574, that the present work is an Introductory Course, to be 
followed by a fuller treatment of the various parts of Natural 
Religion in further courses of lectures, The classification of 
languages, which occupies Lectures XII. and XIII., may 
doubtless be a necessary preliminary to the fuller exemplifi- 
cation of the bearing of language on religion. But it is diffi- 
cult to see how it was necessary to this book. There are one 
or two details which seem to require a word of criticism. It 
appears to us a curious view of Henry VIII., by which he 
is described as ‘a patron of the Church’ (p. 6). And it is a 
remarkable slip to call the stole ‘the distinctive garment of 
the deacon’ (p. 272), when priests and bishops alike wear 
them in their several ecclesiastical functions. And we think 
it a pity tocite the De Mundo as by Aristotle (pp. 30, 72 7.) ; it 
is one of the most certainly spurious of all the books included 
under the Aristotelian name. A Latin form of it is found 
among the works of Apuleius, and it is not certain that the 
Latin was not the original, and the Greek translated from it. 
But these are, of course, mere details, and comparatively 
unimportant. 

Before we attempt to criticize Professor Max Miiller’s 
general theory of religion, we must endeavour to describe it as 
accurately as we can. It is important to bear in mind that 
the theory of religion here presented to us is part of a 
philosophy. 

‘I want, if possible’ (he says, p. 25), ‘to show you how the road 
which leads from the Science of Language to the Science of Mytho- 
logy and the Science of Thought is the only safe road on which to 
approach the Science of Religion. This Science of Religion will thus 
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become the test, and, I hope, the confirmation of previous theories 
on language, mythology, and thought ; and the work which I began 
at Leipzig in 1843 will, if my life is spared, be brought to its final 
consummation in the Lectures which you have allowed me to give in 
the University of Glasgow.’ 


This passage marks the line upon which the author wishes to 
approach the question of religion. It is no new one for him. 
The chapter from which the above quotation is made describes 
at length the long series of arduous and often ill-repaid 
labours through which he has gone in the past. It is pro- 
bably to the consciousness of this long apprenticeship that 
we may ascribe the somewhat sharp key in which he has 
pitched some of his criticisms upon his critics. We hope that 
if we venture to take up a critical position as regards some 
of his results, we shall not be suspected of ignoring the deep 
and serious study which has gone to produce them, or the 
debt of Science of Language and Mythology to his writings. 

The first principle which governs the theory set forth by 
Professor Max Miiller is that language is necessary to the 
very existence of thought. ‘Language is not, as is commonly 
supposed, thought f/us sound, but what we call thought is 
really language mznus sound’ (p. 356). It is inconceivable 
‘that we first form our thoughts, . . . and that afterwards we 
go in search of certain sounds, which we attach to our ideas, 
and which we retain because we find them very useful for the 
purpose of communication’ (p. 354). The so-called inex- 
pressible thoughts are peremptorily banished to the class of 
feelings (p. 355). Every one who thinks is thinking of some- 
thing, and that something must be expressed and realized in 
a word. Further, the various inarticulate means of communi- 
cation used by animals arc explained as expressions of 
emotion only (p. 358), and these, of course, are not the same 
as thoughts. 

Thought, then, is never found except in connexion with 
language. What are the objects with which thought deals? 
In answer to this question Professor Max Miiller adopts the 
principle ‘ Nihil est in intelléctu quod non ante fuerit in sensu’ 
(p. 71). Everything which we think is ultimately traceable 
back to sensuous knowledge. But if this is so, if every 
thought runs back in the end on the reports of the senses, we 
may well ask what there is in them which will lend itself to 
the idea of a Divine Being. Here we are met with the 
theory that man has a perception of the Infinite simultane- 
ously with his perception of the Finite. This assertion has at 
first sight a somewhat startling appearance. Man’s nature 
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is so obviously circumscribed, and his thought so apt to be- 
come confused and self-contradictory when it attempts to 
deal with the Infinite, that one demurs almost instinctively 
to this position. On investigation, however, it turns out to 
be less alarming than we might have supposed. We learn 
(p. 125) that the assertion 

‘that every single perception, so far as it is finite, involves, whether 
we are conscious of it or not, some perception of the infinite,’ ‘ is 
really only a freer rendering of the old scholastic formula, “ Omnis 
determinatio est negatio.”’ ‘If we perceive a square we can only 
perceive it by perceiving at the same time the space beyond the 
square. If we perceive the horizon, we perceive at the same time 
that which hems in our senses from going beyond the horizon. 
There is no limit which has not two sides, one turned towards us, 
the other turned towards that which is beyond’ (p. 123). 


These two elements are present in all sensuous perceptions, 
and therefore in all thought. It is from this perception of 
the Infinite that religion has come. 

We must not suppose, however, that all objects, though 
all possess equally the sense of the Infinite involved in their 
idea, are all equally suited to favour the growth of religion. 
Objects are of three kinds: tangible, semi-tangible, and in- 
tangible (p. 150). Tangible objects are those which we know 
all round, such as a stone, a bone, ora shell. Semi-tangible 
objects are those which are partly within our reach, such as 
trees, rivers, mountains. Intangible objects are those which we 
can see but never touch, such as the clouds and sky (p. 153). 
Of these three classes the first has no ‘theogonic elements.’ 
The finite element in the concepts derived from them is too 
prominent to admit of the idea of the infinite attaching to 
them at all. Semi-tangible objects have theogonic capacity : 
they are usually made into demi-gods. But the great objects 
of nature, the sky, the clouds, &c., are the real source of most 
mythology ; from them are derived the loftiest conceptions 
of gods. The perception of semi-tangible objects formed 
‘the steps supplied by nature herself, on which the human 
mind advanced, almost unconsciously, from the finite to the 
not altogether finite, and at last to the infinite’ (p. 153). 
Now, the infinite may be found in three directions: in nature, 
in man, and in self. These give rise to three several forms 
of natural religion: physical, anthropological, and psycho- 
logical. 

The next point to ascertain is the way in which this per- 
ception of the infinite operates in the production of deities. 
Professor Max Miiller assures us that it is quite impossible 
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to ascertain the time at which it took place. ‘To fix the 
exact time,’ he says, p. 142, ‘when the indications of the 
infinite, which are latent in all sensuous perceptions, became 
recognised either in mythology or religion, and lastly in 
philosophy, is completely beyond our power.’ Is it possible 
then to indicate the manner in which this recognition took 
place? Certainly, answers the Professor. Thought is impos- 
sible without language: any evolution of thought will there- 
fore have left its mark on language. We are accordingly 
introduced into a new problem of origins, viz., the origin of 
language. This is confessedly a problem of great difficulty. 
Various theories are proposed. Into these and the criticisms 
of these we need not now enter. It will be sufficient to state 
that which Professor Max Miiller adopts ; it is as follows : 


‘If, as we know, people in a primitive state accompany most 
of their common acts by sounds, then the clamor concomitans of these 
acts is not the sign of a single act, but the inseparable accompani- 
ment of our consciousness of our many repeated acts as ove action. 
Here we see the first dawn of conceptual thought. . . . Here lies 
Noiré’s real merit. He was the first who saw that the natural genesis 
of concepts was to be found in the consciousness of our acts. I was 
able to give the proof of it by showing that nearly all roots in Sans- 
krit were expressive of our acts’ (p. 374). 


The roots are the ultimate factors in language, and they 
are facts. ‘ These roots represent not a mere theoretic postu- 
late, but a fact, an historical fact, and at the same time an 
ultimate fact’ (p. 205). The first stage of their existence 
seems to have been that they were noises accompanying our 
own acts; they are then transferred, still with their active 
signification, to other men and the various objects in nature. 
‘What could he predicate of outward objects except some 
kind of activity like his own, and what language could he 
apply to them except that which he had formed to express 
his own acts and his own states ?’ (p. 389). ‘As soon as this 
new mental act was performed, and performed not intention- 
ally, but—and this is again the important point—inevitably, 
a new world was called into existence, a world of names, or, 
as we now Call it, the world of myth’ (p. 390). But it may 
be objected, that it is absurd that men should mistake the 
words which they ordinarily use for the names of gods. To 
this Professor Max Miiller has an answer ready: ‘I pointed 
out, many years ago, that it was almost an essential condition, 
before a name could assume a truly mythological character 
that, by some accident or other, its etymological meaning 
should have been somewhat obscured’ (p. 430). The posi- 
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tions adopted thus far lead to a further rule for the interpre- 
tation of divine names. It is this: ‘No etymology of a 
mythological name can be acceptable which does not disclose 
the original physical character of the god’ (p. 466). This 
will often serve as a means for deciding between two rival 
etymologies, both of which are phonetically unobjectionable. 

The theory thus described rests for its validity—that is, 
for its necessity—upon two chief doctrines: (1) the impossi- 
bility of thought without language: this explains how the 
history of language can be the vehicle of the history of 
mythology ; (2) the historical character of the analysis of 
language into roots. Without this it would be impossible to 
apply in detail to given myths the first-named principle. It 
is required not only to prove generally that the history of 
language is the truest source of the history of all thought, 
and therefore of religious thought ; but also to show in what 
special way the facts of language bear on the facts of religious 
development. The disproof of either of these doctrines would 
be the invalidation, if not the destruction, of the whole theory. 
If it could be shown that thought was wider than language— 
contained more than words could express, and so on, then, of 
course, the history of language would cease to be coextensive 
with the history of thought, and it would be always possible 
that a given manifestation of thought, especially if it hap- 
pened to be an irrational one, had arisen from a region of 
mental activity which was not governed by the steady 
influence of language. Secondly, if it could be shown that 
a system of roots was not the earliest form of language, or if 
a large number of etymological genealogies could be shown 
to be weak or uncertain, then, even if the vital union of 
thought and language were granted, the theory would still 
remain hanging in the air. 

It is only fair to Professor Max Miiller to say that he 
does not announce the results of his philological method as 
final. ‘It cannot be said too often that in researches of this 
kind we must not look for absolute certainty. All we can do 
is to suggest what is possible, because intelligible: but we 
must always be prepared for other suggestions equally intel- 
ligible and therefore equally possible’ (p. 388). This passage, 
which refers directly to the theory of the origin of language 
mentioned above, does very scant justice to the vast amount 
of uncertainty and variation in the actual etymological 
analysis. We do not propose to estimate the various solu- 
tions offered of different myths, nor to weigh the reputations 
of the different scholars who are engaged upon the problem ; 
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but it is quite impossible to deny that agreement on these 
points is comparatively rare. Mr. Andrew Lang in his 
Custom and Myth has gathered together many instances of 
this uncertainty. A notable case is that of the myth of 
Cronus, or the story of Cupid and Psyche. We are well 
aware that the external appearance of lightness in Mr. Lang’s 
work is irritating to serious etymologists; but we cannot 
but feel that he has marked a weak point, and one which 
Professor Max Miiller has not approached directly. More- 
over, we cannot think the Professor has given a fair account 
of the alternative theories of the anthropologists, On p. 134, 
speaking of the history of the word ‘ Manito’ among the 
Red Indians, he says, ‘ And here a very useful lesson has been 
read to the anthropologists, in whose eyes every nineteenth- 
century savage becomes an antediluvian.’ And later on, when 
describing the differences between the historical and theoretical 


methods of comparative mythology, he describes the ¢heorist 
thus : 


‘The theorist begins by assuring us that all men were originally 
savages, or, to use a milder term, children. Therefore, if we wish to 
study the origin of religion, we must study children or savages. 
Now, at the present moment some savages in Africa, Australia, 
and elsewhere are supposed to be fetish-worshippers and nothing 
else. Therefore we are assured that five thousand or ten thousand 
years ago religion must have begun with a worship of fetishes’ 
(p. 212). 


This seems to us to omit the most important point of all— 
the hinge on which everything turns. It looks as if the 
anthropologist simply assumed that the present-day savage 
has remained stationary for centuries. But this is not the 
case. The reason why the modern savage is taken as 
throwing light on myth is simply because the absurdities of 
myth—the changes of gods into men, of men into animals, 
and the like—are still part of the general savage theory of 
the world. Now, it is manifest that such transformations were 
alien to the thought of Greece, to take a particular instance, 
in historic times; but yet the myths of Greece presented 
features parallel not only in general idea, but also sometimes 
in particular details, to the myths of present-day savages, 
Surely, then, if ever we are to admit the existence of survivals 
from a long-past age, we should doso here. So far as we 
remember, very little is said as to the reasons why the savages 
are in their present condition. Dr. Tylor (Prim. Culture, 
i. 283) seems to imply that they have been stationary ; 
and Mr. Lang (AZjth, Ritual, and Religion, i. 34) quotes 
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the passage with approval. They certainly do not as- 
sume, as Professor Max Miiller implies that they ought, 
‘that by some special providence they were kept stationary 
or preserved in spirits for the special benefit of future 
anthropologists’ (p. 133). 

We think, then, that the weakness of the etymological 
position, and the strength of the anthropological arguments, 
have both been underrated by Professor Max Miiller. The 
uncertainty of the operation of etymological analysis, of 
course, reacts unfavourably upon the root-theory of the origin 
of language. And we believe that it will be found on in- 
vestigation that the roots postulated by the Professor have 
difficulties enough of their own to contend against. It will 
be remembered that Professor Max Miiller definitely asserts 
that ‘ these roots represent not a mere theoretic postulate, but 
a fact, an historical fact, and at the same time an ultimate 
fact’ (p. 205). It is not easy to say for certain what this 
exactly means. For we find, a few pages further on, the 
following limitation of the purpose of the historical method. 
‘(The historical school) never pretends to prove that the 
roots which it leaves as ultimate facts were the primordial 
elements of human speech. It admits the possibility of zons 
after zons between the first man, fresh from the hands of 
Nature, and the roots of the Aryan or Semitic family of 
speech. All it does is to venture on a guess’ (pp. 210-11). 
The two passages taken together would seem to mean that, 
though there may have been a long speechless time in the 
history of man, yet when he began to speak he spoke in 
roots. But this we cannot believe. ‘We know now that 
originally every word was a sentence’ (p. 281). But then, it 
a sentence, surely not a root. The case quoted in the above 
passage seems to us to contain two roots. ‘Whena man 
said “sar-it river,” he really said “running (sar) here (it).”’ 
Now this does not seem to correspond with the examples of 
roots given elsewhere (e.g. p. 375), and if it does not, one or 
other position must be modified. Either we must cease to believe 
that language began with sentence-words, in defiance of the 
best modern philology and this one passage in Professor 
Max Miiller’s own work, or admit that the separation of lan- 
guage into roots is only analytically and not historically 
true. 

But, apart from the difficulties in the Professor’s own 
presentment of his theory, the historical existence of roots as 
a stage of linguistic form seem to us open to grave objections. 
It is always a strong temptation to philosophical inquirers to 
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see in the analysis which they have made a reconstruction of 
history. In the science of etymology words are traced back 
through their various uses, through all the changes which 
phonetic laws produce in them, until the historic materials 
fail. At that point, though language may be more simple 
than it is now, or less adapted for expressing wider and more 
abstract thoughts, it is still language very much as we know 
it. And if we pass beyond these limits which history imposes 
the chances are strongly in favour of our adopting some 
purely theoretical conjecture. For, indeed, in passing from the 
earliest remains of language to its origin, we have to draw a 
picture of a process of which, from the nature of the case, we 
can have no direct experience whatever. It may be ques- 
tioned whether the origin of language is ever conceivable to 
us. If we accept the favourite modern theory of evolution, 
our aim will be to trace its rise through a series of successive 
stages. And our thought has been bound up for so many 
centuries with language—language has reacted so long and 
so widely upon thought—that we cannot be very sanguine in 
our hopes that the conjectural reconstruction of the process 
will resemble the actual course of things very closely. To 
take one instance by way of illustration—how impossible it 
is to consider the claims to priority of concept and word in 
that remote atmosphere. We know approximately their 
relation nowadays; we know how words are made the 
means of exciting thoughts in others. But if we attempt to 
get behind this relation, we are surely leaping in the dark. 
At the earliest known points language is still used asa system 
of signs for concepts, and beyond that stage there is the 
blackest night. Here, again, we think that anthropology has 
more in it of hope than Professor Max Miiller’s method. It 
is at least dealing with facts which can be tested and 
examined. It investigates with elaborate care the methods 
of communication used by animals and by men who, from 
whatever reason, are unable to speak. And though we may 
agree with Professor Max Miiller that in such investigations 
the words ‘language’ and ‘thought’ are used with a very un- 
fortunate looseness of meaning, yet we feel that we are, at 
any rate, dealing with facts of some kind ; we cannot feel the 
same about Professor Max Miiller’s roots. 

The theory of Religion which is to be found in these 
lectures is not a new one to the students of Professor Max 
Miiller’s earlier writings. He has for some time maintained 
that mythology is a disease of language, or, as he now seems 
to prefer calling it, an affection of language. This view has 
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been widely criticized on the ground that it ignores the 
moral elements in religion. In the present work an attempt 
has been made to meet this objection. Thus we read on 
p. 169: ‘When men begin to feel constrained to do what 
they do not like to do, or to abstain from what they would 
like to do, for the sake of some unknown powers which they 
have discovered behind the storm, or the sky, or the sun, or 
the moon, then we are at last on religious ground.’ Further 
on Professor Max Miiller replies to a criticism made by 
Pfleiderer in his Religionsphilosophie. He says : ‘ [had defined 
religion simply as “a perception of the infinite,’ without 
adding the restriction “a perception of the infinite under such 
manifestations as are able to influence the moral character of 
man”’ (p. 193). This is a perfectly definite and complete 
explanation, and we accept it as such. There are, however, 
certain facts noticeable in Professor Max Miiller’s theory 
which seem to imply that he does not know how far his 
admission should carry him. This comes out most clearly in 
his treatment of sacrifice. He says: 


‘It cannot be denied that sacrifice has assumed considerable 
prominence in most religions . . . but it is a well-known fact that 
there were religions without sacrifices in ancient times, and that in 
modern times the most enlightened minds have completely freed 
themselves from all sacrificial obligations, in the usual sense of that 
word ’ (p. 182). 


A larger passage two pages further on will explain the Pro- 
fessor’s conception of the meaning of sacrifice : 


‘What are called in later times sacrifices or sacred acts must all 
in their beginning have been natural and spontaneous acts. We can 
easily trace back all prayers to the same feeling which would lead a 
child to ask for gifts from his father ; and whoever understands the 
thoughts of a child in offering to his father a flower or a broken toy, 
whether from a feeling of gratitude or from a hope of further favours, 
will not look for any more remote motives prompting the offering of 
more or less valuable gifts to the gods, after such gods had once been 
conceived. Expiatory or purificatory offerings and sacrifices can be 
traced back to the same source, and have really nothing irrational in 
them, nothing that requires explanation, nothing with which we can- 
not fully sympathize ourselves’ (pp. 183, 184). 


The historical method, we learn on p. 393, cannot say for 
certain whether there was or was not a long mythological 
period before the appearance of the moral element, or 
whether ‘a religious phraseology full of moral import’ was 
contemporaneous with the mythological phraseology. ‘ Psy- 
chologically the purely dynamic stage of language and 
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thought might seem to be the necessary antecedent of a later 
religious development.’ We think that in this matter the 
desire to describe the evolution of the moral element in reli- 
gion has proved too much for the Professor. The researches of 
Professor Robertson Smith in the field of Semitic Religion, and 
those of Mr. A. Lang in the wider field of Religion generally, 
seem to show that the root-idea of sacrifice is communion with 
the gods. At the end of a long discussion of the details of 
sacrificial rites, Professor Robertson Smith decides that ‘it is 
impossible to regard animal sacrifices as primarily consisting 
in a gift of food to the gods,’ and that it was ‘long before this 
notion superseded the original notion of communion between 
men and their gods in the life of the sacrifice.’! This deci- 
sion is admirably borne out by the descriptions of primitive 
ritual in Mr. Andrew Lang’s Myth, Ritual, and Rekigion. 
Moreover we think that the following conclusion of the latter 
author is far more in harmony with the facts than anything 
Professor Max Miiller has suggested : 


‘Since the actual truth cannot be determined by observation and 
experiment, the question as to the first germs of the Divine conception 
must here be left unanswered. But it is possible to disengage and 
examine apart the two chief elements in the earliest as in the latest 
ideas of Godhead. Among the lowest and most backward, as among 
the most advanced races, there coexist the mythical and the religious 
elements in belief. The rational factor (or what approves itself to us 
as the rational factor) is visible in religion ; the irrational is prominent 
in myth. The Australian, the Bushman, the Solomon Islander, in 
hours of danger and necessity “yearns after the gods,” and has 
present in his heart the idea of a father and a friend. This is the 
religious element. The same man, when he comes to speculate on 
causes or to indulge his fancy for fiction, will degrade this spiritual 
friend and father to the level of the beasts, and will make him the 
hero of comic or repulsive adventures. ‘This is the mythical or irra- 
tional element. Religion, in its: moral aspect, always traces back to 
the belief in a power that is benign and works for righteousness. 
Myth, even in Homer or the Rig- Veda, perpetually falls back on the 
old stock of absurd and immoral divine adventures.’ ? 


This desire for communion is, we think, the true form of 
the moral element in religion, and it is satisfied in the impulse 
towards sacrifice. Moreover, it is continuous throughout the 
whole history of religion. At every point in the growth of 
historical religions this desire has been traceable ; it is present 
as clearly in the Christian Church of to-day as in the vague 
aspirations of Mr. Lang’s Solomon Islander. Professor Max 


1 Religion of the Semites, p. 365. 
* Myth, Ritual, and Religion, i. 328, 329. 
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Miiller’s uncertainty whether a religious phraseology existed 
at the same time with the non-moral mythological phraseology 
is simply dropping out the moral factor from religion alto- 
gether. This cannot be necessary or right. It is perfectly 
true that Mr, Lang waives the question of the origin of religion ; 
he can go no farther than his facts take him. And if he is 
right, the moral and the mythical elements co-exist wherever 
religious facts have been observed, and of the two the mythical 
side is the non-essential. Surely Professor Max Miiller’s 
desire to fill up every stage in the whole evolution has led him 
to drop that which is far the most important and continuous 
characteristic of religious phenomena, Every religion con- 
tains the germs of metaphysic as well as of morality, and they 
differ in great measure according as the metaphysical or moral 
interest is uppermost. Religions which are predominantly 
metaphysical have always tended to lose hold of the moral 
nature entirely. The religion of Greece is the most obvious 
instance of this ; its hold on life relaxed when the old mythical 
system was discredited. But the religion of Juda which 
spent little labour in analysing the world, and only quite late 
in its history had a metaphysical system at all—which was 
rooted and grounded in the faith in a Holy God—this has 
handed on to the Church of Christ the most operative of all 
religious ideas. 

We cannot think that Professor Max Miiller has succeeded 
‘11 the object with which he set out. He has attempted to 
describe the process by which religion took shape in the 
world. But his description is burdened with so many diffi- 
culties that we prefer the less aspiring anthropological method 
which professes only to collect facts. Professor Max Miiller 
has described his own method as historical, and makes merry 
over the theorists and their assumptions. Somehow we think 
these titles, historical and theoretical, are wrongly distributed, 
and that at any rate the method of the book before us is not 
historical. And we do not look forward with much certainty 
of expectation to a successful account of the historical origin 
and development of religion. There is a certain factor in the 
history of religion which we believe to be of considerable 
importance—¢he claim to possess a revelation. The terms of 
the will under which these lectures were delivered exclude the 
‘reference to or reliance upon any supposed exceptional and 
so-called miraculous revelation’ (p. 9). The lecturer does, 
however, occasionally allude to the subject, chiefly in con- 
nexion with the Vedic hymns. He warns us that any super- 
natural religion must be erected on the basis of natural 
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religion, and in another place defends the notion of the natural 
evolution of religion against the charge of degrading the whole 
idea. It is generally supposed that the introduction of the 
idea of revelation complicates the questions of natural religion 
—tends to make them sectarian, deprives them of their free- 
dom. This view depends for its truth upon the assumption 
that there is no such thing as revealed religion, for a revelation 
can hardly have taken place without leaving its mark upon 
the history of religion. Ifa revelation was ever made by God 
to man it would seem to follow necessarily that the so-called 
natural treatment of religion must be zpso facto inadequate. 
Just as in the world of nature, if a miracle ever occurred, the 
treatment of nature on purely natural lines, though satisfactory 
up to a certain point, must break down in the end. By its 
very principles it omits a fact or a class of facts which cannot 
but change the whole aspect of things, if once admitted pos- 
sible. The same is true about revelation in religion; we 
cannot leave this as a side question which may be discussed 
when the problems of natural religion are settled, without dis- 
turbing or modifying the results reached on the purely natural 
hypothesis. The question of the possibility and of the reality 
of revelation is vital to the whole subject of religion. 

But it will be said nature itself is a revelation ; there is a 
revelation in art, in the progress of morality, in the slow evo- 
lution of the purpose in history. What more can you want? 
To such questions it is always well to point out the disadvan- 
tage which ensues upon the confusion of such terms as nature 
and revelation. Left to themselves they mean something 
different ; but they may always be confused, and when they 
are, the things to which they refer are not identified after all, 
only the mind is puzzled and distressed by the loss of its old 
landmarks. With this caution well in view, it becomes pos- 
sible to admit the direct operation of God in nature ; possible 
to acknowledge that those who feel after Him in nature or 
through the ideals of art, or through the precepts and warn- 
ings of the conscience, are .really led by His hand, really in 
receipt of a revelation of Himself. We do not wish to say 
that the faintest glimmerings of the hope that there is a God 
are not radiated from the Light that lighteth every man. But 
this is a very different thing from saying that these faint 
glimmerings are the regular and only method by which God 
reaches to the human soul. The former is simply the expres- 
sion of the Catholic doctrine of Prevenient Grace ; the latter 
involves the pantheistic limitation of the activity of God to 
the processes which we call natural, 
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What, then, is the value of revelation in connexion with 
natural religion? Surely it confirms and supplements the 
truths which are partially and uncertainly grasped by the 
mind through observation in the field of nature and of life. 
Thought, in its dealing with experience, is everywhere governed 
by ideals, to which it is always striving, but never attains. In 
the field of scientific thought, uniformity is its ideal. It looks 
to find every fact exactly explained, holding a perfectly intel- 
ligible and necessary place in the world. There must be no 
room for chance, no contingency on the side of the ultimate 
cause, and no contingency in the ultimate purpose which is 
served. This, as we have said, is an ideal; many attempts 
have been made, and many more will be made again, to present 
the various details of the whole world in one uniform struc- 
ture. But none of them has ever succeeded yet, and probably 
none ever will. The question of the first cause, beset as it is 
with the opposite difficulties of infinite regress in the chain of 
causes, and of the arbitrary selection of a point at which to 
stop, will probably never be settled but with the aid of an act 
of metaphysical violence. And yet the assumption of a first 
cause, of a fixed law of uniformity expressed through all the 
variety of individual things, is absolutely necessary if thought 
is to be rational at all. Any intrusion of chance is simply the 
introduction of chaos. And there is a similar demand in the 
moral world. Conscience cannot be satisfied with the ideal 
of the metaphysical or scientific intellect. It is not enough 
for it to look upon the world as a great machine following out 
by some hidden mechanism changeless laws by mechanical 
necessity. It has an ideal, an ideal necessity to which it must 
conform, which is the justification of all its judgments on the 
particular acts of life; and this ideal is the moral law. And 
the moral law binds with no mechanical or material necessity, 
but as the expression of the Will of One who is Holy. But 
here, too, as in the case of natural uniformity, the existence 
of the Ideal is the result of an inference, not less precarious 
than inference always is. As in the former the question of the 
first cause may always be troubled and perplexed with an 
antinomy ; so here it never gets beyond a strong probability. 
It is true, no doubt, that if the intellectual or the moral ideal 
is a delusion, the thought which depends upon it for validity 
is a delusion too. And, though it may be difficult in practice, 
the position of universal scepticism, both as to Truth and 
Right, is always one which may be adopted. Though the 
existence of God as Personal and Holy is a necessary assump- 
tion to the truth of our intellectual and moral aspirations, it 
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cannot be demonstrated to be true by the mind in any of its 
activities. It must remain as an alternative to the surrender 
of all hope of truth or right. 

This we believe to be the alternative which must appear 
at the end of the metaphysical discussion of the problem of 
God’s existence. The whole cumulative burden of all ex- 
perience demands the existence of God as its justification, but 
from the nature of the case it cannot prove it. We do not 
honestly think that the matter is mended by calling religion 
either a disease or a necessary affection of language. Even 
supposing the theory was unobjectionable in itself, it would 
still have done nothing to show that the religion thus attained 
was true. The fact that all languages have been attacked by 
the same malady—that men have always used words of which 
they have forgotten the meaning as names for a sense of the In- 
finite—affords no proof whatever that they were right in having 
the sense of the Infinite, or calling it by these names. Unless 
the Infinite, whose presence they suspected, was there, the sense 
of the Infinite is a delusion. And if we say that God cannot 
have left primitive man to himself, that He must have led him 
on through partial and inadequate faiths to fuller and more 
worthy ones, that assumes the whole point at issue, viz. that 
we are certain of the existence of God. And this brings us 
round again to the point which we are attempting to illustrate, 
that revelation justifies and explains natural religion. All 
those ideals which seem so impossible of attainment are not 
set aside or ignored or proved to be in the wrong by revela- 
tion ; they are confirmed and justified. God is seen as the 
Creator and Sustainer of the world, working through the firm 
exactness of physical law. We see by means of His revela- 
tion how our confidence in the uniformity of nature is a trust 
in His changeless Will. We use the works of God in nature 
and are sure that we shall find them to-morrow what they 
have been to-day, that the seed we sow now will produce in 
its season fruit after its kind. But we do not stay at this 
point ; for we know too that God is a Moral Being—one who 
loves the world which He has made and would redeem it in 
spite of all its sin, and we are sure that the course of this 
world—even the regularity of nature’s laws—are subservient 
to amoral end. And so we learn that the whole physical 
order which we might have thought so complete and all-em- 
bracing, falls itself within the wider scope of the wise purpose 
of God. And in the contemplation of this moral and loving 
purpose we forget the dismay, which otherwise we should feel, 
when laws which we had supposed incapable of variation do 
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vary at the bidding of God. Revelation—and so far we have 
not taken account of any of those special mysteries which we 
know of by its means—the Incarnation, or the Indwelling of 
the Holy Ghost—revelation fills out and justifies and confirms 
those thoughts which were half-conscious guides to man in his 
speculative moments. Ofcourse, there have been more claims 
than one to do this for mankind, to give him certain know- 
ledge where his own limitations are most keenly felt. The 
grounds of choice between one claim and another are far too 
many to be set forth at the end of an article like this. Only 
we will content ourselves with this remark, that the Divine 
scheme of revelation of which the Church of Christ is the 
living representative is remarkable no less for its reserve than 
for what it tells. It has much to say on moral and spiritual 
questions where so many of its rivals are almost silent, and it 
is comparatively silent where so many of its rivals are voluble 
enough—as to the nature of the world beyond the veil of 
death. We maintain, then, that the provisions of Lord 
Giffard’s will are very far from being an advantage to the 
study which was nearest to his heart. They compel a con- 
sideration of religion which omits the most important factor 
in its history. Professor Max Miiller has loyally corresponded 
with the conditions laid down forhim. He has done his best 
to trace the origin of religion out of a non-religious condition 
of things. And if he has not succeeded, as we are bold to 
think, in presenting a theory which the mind can either grasp 
or accept, that is only because there are still inexorable 
divisions in things, because it is still impossible to do what 
has been attempted so often unsuccessfully—to analyse into 
stages, between which there shall be no breach of continuity, 
a difference which is as wide as that from heaven to earth, 
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ArT. III—ROBERT BROWNING. 


1. Life of Robert Browning. By WILLIAM SHARP. ‘Great 
Writers.’ (London, 1890.) 

2. Robert Browning: Personalia. By EDMUND GOSSE. (Lon- 
don, 1890.) 

3. A Handbook to the Works of Robert Browning. By Mrs. 
SUTHERLAND ORR. Fifth edition, revised. (London, 
1890.) 

4. On Some Points in Browning's View of Life. A Paper 

read before the Cambridge Browning Society, November 

1882. By B. F. Westcott. (Cambridge, 1883.) 





It is six months and more since the winter morning when the 
news of Robert Browning’s death came to us from Venice, 
and we woke to the consciousness that one of the greatest 
minds of the century had passed away. And now, in the 
midst of that busy London life from which he has vanished, 
our loss makes itself sadly and sorely felt. Everywhere we 
seem to miss him in the accustomed ways, at the doors of 
houses and at the corners of the streets, in the picture-gallery 
and the concert-hall, at the social gatherings where he was 
always a welcome guest. We look in vain for the familiar 
form and the beaming smile which gladdened our eyes with 
its genial light, and ask ourselves if it can be true that the 
ringing voice is silent and the hand which held ours in its 
warm living grasp stiff and cold. He was so full of life and 
vigour, his intellect was so keen and alert to the last, it is hard 
to believe he is gone, hard to realize that death with whom he 
seemed to have so little in common has at length claimed him. 
And, as we write, his own words seem to rise up and reproach 
us: ‘ Never say of me that I am dead!’ 

The notes of that many-stringed lute are hushed, and the 
brave tones which through more than half-a-century of song 
spoke to us of faith and hope ‘and undaunted courage will be 
heard no more, but still the air is thick with memories of him. 
During the last few months a whole mass of interesting re- 
collections have appeared in print, both in England and in 
America, where he was known and loved almost as well as he 
was here. Biographical details, portraits, letters, impromptu 
verses, fragments of conversations, little anecdotes full of 
charm, as setting forth some well-known characteristic, and 
valuable as illustrating some new feature of the poet’s mind, 
have been poured out on all sides. Everything relating to 
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such a man is worthy of record. Every detail is precious 
which helps us to know him better. As Mr. Browning himself 
wrote in the Shelley Essay, ‘In our approach to the poetry, 
we necessarily approach the personality of the poet; in ap- 
prehending it we apprehend him, and certainly we cannot love 
it without loving him. Both for love’s and for understanding’s 
sake we desire to know him, and as readers of his poetry must 
be readers of his biography also. And in Mr. Browning’s 
case there is nothing to shun, nothing to pass over; in all 
that has come to light since he died there is not a single 
word which detracts in the least from the nobleness of the 
figure or the beauty and completeness of a life which was 
from first to last as great and good as the poems which it 
inspired. 

The true life has, of course, yet to be written, and while 
we wait eagerly for the promised memoir from the pen of one 
who knew the poet intimately and could share his thoughts in 
a way that has been given to a few, we are grateful to all who 
add their touches to the picture before time has dimmed their 
remembrance. 

The most important biographical notice of Browning 
which has yet appeared is the life written by Mr. William 
Sharp in the ‘Great Writers’ series, a volume published within 
four months of the poet’s death. A work so hastily produced 
must necessarily be wanting in many respects, and it would be 
easy to point out both omissions and defects, but, as Mr. Sharp 
has been careful to inform us in the preface, his volume does 
not pretend to be more than a smémoire pour servir, we are 
more inclined to quarrel with the writer for giving us too much 
of himself and his own notions and opinions than for these 
evident traces of hurry. StiJl the memoir gives a correct and 
lucid account of the chief incidents in the poet’s life, and of 
the gradual development of his genius, with fuller glimpses of 
his personality here and there. Mr. Sharp’s account of Mr. 
Browning’s early career is in a great measure borrowed from 
an extremely interesting paper by Mr. Edmund Gosse, which 
appeared in the Century some years ago, and which has now 
been reprinted, together with some later reminiscences of the 
poet, charmingly put together in a small volume bearing the 
title of Personalia. Mr. Gosse’s information was derived from 
the lips of Mr. Browning himself, who, tired of what he called 
‘the jangle of facts and fancies’ published about him, partly 
dictated and afterwards revised the article. 

Robert Browning was born on May 7, 1812, at Camber- 
well, He sprang from an old west-country family, and his 
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great-grandfather had been a small proprietor in Dorsetshire. 
His grandmother on the father’s side was a Creole, and on the 
mother’s Scotch, while his maternal grandfather was a German 
from Hamburg,Wiedemann by name, an accomplished musician 
and artist, a pedigree which, as Mr. Orr remarks, ‘ throws 
valuable light on the vigour and variety of the poet’s genius.’ 
His father, a clerk in the Bank of England, who lived till 
eighty-four and never knew a day’s illness, was a scholar and 
a writer of verse himself, fond of classics and steeped in 
medizval legendary lore. From him Browning inherited his 
splendid physique and love of books, from his mother his 
artistic and musical tastes. One of the earliest recollections 
of his childhood was that of sitting on his father’s knee listen- 
ing to the story of Troy, while his mother sat at the piano, 
‘her chief happiness,’ playing Scotch melodies in the twilight. 
And when he first went to school at Peckham his chief delight 
on holiday afternoons was to lie and dream on the grass in a 
lonely spot, under three big elms looking over distant London, 
the towers of Westminster, and the dome of St. Paul’s. The 
sight of the vast city, seen through the veil of drifting fog and 
cloud, had for him a strange fascination. 


‘One of the memorable nights of his boyhood,’ says Mr. Sharp, 
‘was an eve when he found his way, not without perturbation of 
spirit, because of the unfamiliar solitary dark, to his loved elms. 
There for the first time he beheld London by night. It seemed to 
him then more wonderful and appalling than all the host of stars. ... 
It was then that the tragic significance of life first dimly awed and 
appealed to his questioning spirit ; that the rhythm of humanity first 
touched deeply in him a corresponding chord’ (p. 28). 


At eight years old he began to translate Horace, and his 
sister remembers him walking round and round the dining- 
room table, spanning out the scansion of his verses with his 
hand on the smooth mahogany. But, not content with one 
sphere, he aspired to be famous in all the arts. When at 
twenty he wrote Pauline, this dream had not yet been 
abandoned. He still thought of being a universal artist, pro- 
ducing poems, operas, and comedies under different names, 
while his real identity remained hidden from the world. But 
it soon became clear to him that poetry was to be his voca- 
tion. 

‘TI shall never, in the years remaining, 

Paint you pictures, no, nor carve you statues, 

Make you music that should all express me; 

This of verse alone, one life allows me 
Other lives in other heights,.God willing !’ 


Robert Browning. July 


By the time he was twelve he had written poems enough 
to filla volume ; and the reading of Shelley, whose poems his 
mother brought home one memorable day, fired his muse to 
fresh and higher flights. After he left school in 1826 he 
studied with a tutor at home, and then for a very short time 
at the London University. One day his father asked him 
what profession he intended to enter, upon which he begged 
to be allowed to follow his own inclination, see life in the best 
sense, and cultivate the powers of his mind. ‘He had,’ says 
Mr. Gosse, ‘ the singular courage to decline to be rich’ (p. 26). 
His father, full of belief in his son’s genius, and aware that he 
could provide for both Robert and his sister, agreed in his 
decision, with a cordial approval for which the poet was 
always grateful. ‘My dear father, he said to an American 
friend a few weeks before he died, ‘ put me in a condition most 
favourable for the best work I was capable of. He secured 
for me all the ease and comfort that a literary man needs to 
do good work. It would have been shameful if I had not done 
my best to realize his expectations of me. . . . When I think 
of the many authors who have had to fight their way through 
all sorts of difficulties, I have no reason to be proud of my 
achievements’ (p. 22). 

Already his brain was full of colossal schemes. He planned 
a series of dramatic poems descriptive of the history of typical 
souls, and actually sketched out several. Only one of these, 
however, saw the light, the fragmentary poem Pau/ine, which 
was anonymously published in January 1833, an aunt of the 
poet supplying the necessary funds. Unknown as the author 
was, his first effort attracted more thancommon notice. Allan 
Cunningham wrote a sympathetic review in the Atheneum, 
and John Stuart Mill was so much struck by the poem that 
he wrote to the editor of Zazt’s Magazine asking leave to 
review Pauline, but was told that unluckily the week before 
the poem had been contemptuously dismissed with a notice of 
a line and a half. Many years afterwards Dante Rossetti read 
Pauline at the British Museum, and admired it so much that 
he copied the whole poem out, and, convinced that it must be 
by the author of Parace/sus, wrote to Browning, who was then 
living in Florence, and asked him if this were not the case. 
Browning, who had never heard the young painter’s name 
before, called upon Rossetti on his return to London, and so 
the two men became friends. Crude and boyish in concep- 
tion as Pauline is, there were beauties enough in this immature 
production to captivate the lovers of true poetry. The influ- 
ence of Shelley, who is invoked under the name of ‘ Sun- 
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treader, is apparent at every page, but still more remarkable 
is the startling novelty of its whole line of thought which 
marks the poem from beginning to end. Nothing like this 
had ever been heard before in English poetry. Already the 
poet goes to the root of the matter, busies himself with the 
problems of life, asks what it means, not for mankind in 
general but for the individual soul. Here is the stuff out of 
which all his future works are to be made. This poet of 
twenty, who cries ‘I am made up of an intensest life,’ who 
would ‘be all, have, see, know, taste, and feel all,’ and who 
yearns already after the infinite : 


‘ This is myself, not what I think should be, 
And what is that I hunger for but God ?’— 


this is the Browning whom we all know. And these last 
lines, which come back to us now with prophetic meaning, 
were as true when the end came last December as when 
he had written them fifty-seven years before. 


‘Sun-treader, I believe in God, and truth, 
And love... but chiefly when I die... 
Know my last state is happy—free from doubt 
Or touch of fear.’ 


So true the great thinker was to these early ideals of his youth. 

That autumn Browning went to Italy for the first time. 
After a year’s absence he returned full of enthusiasm for the 
country which was to become half his own, and described the 
glories of Venice, the splendour of its sunsets and moonrises, 
of its palaces and water-streets, in glowing language to his 
friends. ‘Italy,’ he often said when asked if he had been at 
Oxford or Cambridge, ‘ was my university.’ 

The next winter Paracelsus was published at his father’s 
expense. Here again we have the study of a human soul, 
this time in the form of a drama with four characters. The 
vague thoughts of the dreamer in Pauline have taken more 
definite shape, and find expression in passages of wonderful 
beauty and melody. Every ane knows the fine lines which 
were so dear to Gordon and cheered the loneliness of that 
heroic heart in the hour of sternest trial : 


‘TI go to prove my soul. 
‘I see my way as birds their trackless way. 
I shall arrive ! What time, what circuit first 
I ask not ; but unless God send His hail 
Or blinding fireballs, sleet or stifling snow, 
In some time, His good time, I shall arrive ; 
He guides me and the bird. In His good time.’ 





Robert Browning. July 





But a drama of so shapeless a kind, a play with mono- 

logues of more than three hundred lines put into the mouth 

of one of the characters, was not likely to win popular 

approval. The critics were contemptuous, and very few copies 

were sold. But here again a few minds of the finer order were 

attracted. John Forster made friends with the poet on the 

spot, and reviewed the poem in the Mew Monthly Magazine. 

‘Mr. Browning,’ he said there, ‘has in himself all the elements 

of a great poet, philosophical as well as dramatic.’ And the 

actor Macready expressed his conviction in his Journal, as he 

laid down the poem, that the writer could scarcely fail to be 

a leading spirit of his time. More important results followed. 

Macready asked Browning to his house at Hampstead ; 

three months later he was among the personal friends of the 

actor, and invited to a supper at Talfourd’s rooms after the 
first performance of the author’s successful tragedy ‘Ion.’ 
On that occasion Browning sat opposite Wordsworth and 
Landor, and, to his surprise, the host, on proposing the toast 
of ‘The Poets of England,’ coupled it with the name of the 
youngest of her bards, ‘Mr. Robert Browning, the author 
of Paracelsus’ That same memorable evening Macready 
asked Browning to write him a play, and the young man 
replied, ‘Shall it be historical and English? What do you say 
to a drama on Strafford?’ So the noble and pathetic play, 
recently revived among us with so large a measure of success, 
was brought to life. In less than a year’s time the tragedy 
was finished, and brought out by Macready at Covent Garden 
on May 1, 1837, the same day, Mr. Sharp remarks, that 
Carlyle gave his first lecture in London. It has been said 
repeatedly that Mr. Browning’s plays have always failed. As 
a matter of fact, Mr. Gosse points out, the three which he 
brought out have all succeeded, and owed their short tenure 
of the stage to purely accidental circumstances. ‘ Strafford’ 
was received with applause, and only withdrawn after five 
nights, owing to the financial difficulties in which the theatre 
was involved. The Blot on the Scutcheon, which Macready 
brought out at Drury Lane in February 1843, and Colombe’s 
Birthday, which Miss Helen Faucit, afterwards Lady Martin, 
produced in 1852, were in the same way cut short in the 
midst of a successful run. 

Encouraged by the success of Strafford, Browning wrote 
other tragedies, but, finding no managers who would take 
them, went back to his first dream, and gave us another 
record of a human spirit which soars beyond the limits of 
this finite existence and learns humility in failure and defeat. 
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Sordello was written and published in 1840. It proved a 
failure then, and ever since has been, in Mr. Gosse’s words, 
‘an eminent stumblingblock, not merely in the path of fools, 
but in that of very sensible and cultivated people’ (p. 48). 
Mr. Browning himself, ‘in the philosophic afternoon of life,’ 
frankly confessed its difficulties, and referred to it with a grim 
smile as ‘the entirely unintelligible Sordel/o. And to an 
anxious admirer who asked him to explain its meaning he 
replied, ‘When I wrote it, only God and I knew; now God 
alone knows!’ Certainly no one derived more amusement 
than he did from the stories of the vain endeavours made by 
his friends to grapple with this hopeless puzzle. Carlyle 
wrote: ‘My wife has read through Sorde//o without being 
able to make out whether Sordello was a man, or a city, or a 
book.” And Tennyson is reported to have said that he orly 


understood two lines in the poem, the opening and closing 
lines, 
















‘Who will may hear Sordello’s story told;’ and 


‘Who would has heard Sordello’s story told; ’ 







and that both of these were lies! 

It is interesting to learn how many of the defects which 
make Sorde/la and other of Browning’s poems such hard 
reading, and notably the excessive rapidity and condensation 
of style, which add so much to the difficulty of grasping the 
poet’s ideas, were in the first place the result of an adverse 
criticism on his Paracelsus. Browning! was informed that 
John Sterling and Miss Caroline Fox had been repelled 
by its verbosity ; and in his anxiety to avoid this error the 
poet strove to be content with two words where he would 
rather have used ten. 






















‘The harsh and involved passages in “ Sordello,” which add so 
much to the remoteness of its thought,’ says Mrs. Orr, ‘ were the 
first consequence of this lesson. “ Pauline” and “ Paracelsus” had 
been deeply musical, and the music came back to their author’s 
verse with the dramas, lyrics, and romances by which “Sordello ” 
was followed. But the dread of being diffuse had doubly rooted 
itself in his mind, and was to bear fruit again as soon as the more 
historical or argumentative mood should prevail’ (p. 11). 















































In 1863, tired of being continually reproached with this 
obscurity, Browning sect himself to re-write Sordello in a 
more transparent manner, but came to the conclusion that 
the result would not be worth his labour, as he says in the 
memorable dedication to the French critic, M. Joseph Milsand. 
of Dijon, who had been one of his earliest admirers :— 
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‘I wrote it twenty-five years ago for a few . . . My stress lay on 
the incidents in the development of a soul : little else is worth study ; 
I at least always thought so. My own faults of expression were 
many ; but with care for a man or book such would be sur- 
mounted, and without it what avails the faultlessness of either? I 
blame nobody, least of all myself, who did my best then and since, 
for I lately gave time and pains to turn my work into what the many 
might, instead of what the few may, like ; but after ali I imagined 
another thing at first, and therefore I leave it as I find it.’ 


But at the time the failure to be understood cut the 
sensitive young poet to the quick. We who only knew him 
in his days of sunny prosperity can perhaps hardly realize the 
long-drawn trial of those years, the desolation of the soul 
which pined for sympathy and recognition. It needed all 
the moral strength of his character, all his courage and faith, 
to support him in the struggle and maintain that loyal devo- 
tion to the principles of his art from which he never swerved. 
Still he sang, although there were so few to listen. But after 
the pecuniary failures of Paracelsus and Sordello he was un- 
willing to put his father to further expense, and when Moxon 
the publisher offered to bring out his poems in a cheap form 
as pamphlets he caught eagerly at the chance. Under the 
curious title of Bells and Pomegranates, eight thin booklets of 
sixteen pages bound in yellow boards and printed in double 
columns of small type were brought out by Mr. Moxon 
between the years 1841 and 1846, and sold at very low prices. 
So rare is the series now that it cannot be had for less than 
ten or twelve pounds. In this singular form some of the 
noblest poetry which Mr. Browning has ever given the world 
appeared. First came Pippa Passes—which was sold for six- 
pence, with the following characteristic preface :— 


‘Two or three years ago I wrote a play, about which the chief 
matter I much care to recollect at present is, that a pitfull of good- 
natured people applauded it. Ever since I have been desirous of doing 
something in the same way that should better reward their attention. 
What follows I mean for the first of a series of dramatical pieces, to 
come out at intervals, and I amuse myself by fancying that the cheap 
mode in which they appear will for once help me to a sort of pit- 
audience again. Of course such a work must go on no longer than 
it is liked ; and to provide against a certain and but too possible 
contingency, let me hasten to say now what, if I were sure of success, 
I would try to say circumstantially enough at the close, that I dedi- 
cate my best intentions most admiringly to the author of Jox— 
most affectionately to Serjeant Talfourd.’ 


Pippa Passes is hardly to becalled a drama ; it is rather, in 
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Mr. Sharp’s words, a lyrical masque with dramatic episodes. 
But it is one of the most beautiful poems which Browning 
ever wrote, and, asit is also one of the simplest, its popularity 
was from the first unquestioned. Mr. Gosse is probably right 
in saying that it first won the public to Mr. Browning. The 
idea of the humble little silk-winder of Asolo walking alone 
through life and exercising an unconscious but real and en- 
during influence on other souls by her innocent song first 
flashed upon the poet as he was walking alone in a wood near 
Dulwich. And in the simple words of the songs which are 
employed with so truly dramatic an effect we have one of 


those profound convictions which lie at the heart of the poet’s 
philosophy. 















































‘ All service ranks the same with God— 
With God whose puppets best and worst . 
Are we: there is no last nor first.’ 


And that other : 

















‘God’s in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world !’ 









Next to Pippa Passes in the series came the tragedy King 
Victor and King Charles; then the Dramatic Lyrics, which 
contained such immortal poems as /z a Gondola, Christina, 
Waring, My Last Duchess, The Soliloquy of the Spanish 
Cloister; and finally The Pied Piper of Hamelin, which, 
originally written to amuse Macready’s little son Willy, was 
only given to the printer at the last moment to make up the 
required amount of copy. Next came several more plays, in- 
cluding A Blot on the Scutcheon and Colomie’s Birthday; then 
the volume of Dramatic Romances, including /taly xn England, 
The lost Leader, The Flight of the Duchess,and Saul. Last 
of all, in 1846, the eighth volume, containing Luria and A 
Soul's Tragedy. That same year witnessed a more memorable 
event in the poet’s life, and, on September 12, Robert 
Browning was married to Elizabeth Barrett in Marylebone 
parish church. 

Three years older than her husband, the poetess had 
already written many of the poems which had made her 
famous, although the greater part of her life was spent on an 
invalid couch. She ‘lived with visions for her company instead 
of men and women, nor thought to know a sweeter music 
than they played.’ But in 1846 she met Mr. Browning at her 
father’s house in Wimpole Street, and from that day the 


world was changed for her. For many years she had admired 
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his works and took especial delight in the Dramatic Lyrics 
published in Bells and Pomegranates. Two years before she 
had herself written : 





‘Or from Browning some “ Pomegranate,” which, if cut deep down 
the middle, 
Shows a heart within blood-tinctured, of a veined humanity.’ 








In him she had already complete faith both as poet and 
prophet,and when she saw Browning, who, with his impassioned 
air and dark curling locks, looked, Macready said, more 
like a poet than any man he ever saw, the rare sympathy 
between them quickly ripened into love. The secret of their 
marriage was so well kept that their best friends were taken 
by surprise. When Mrs. Jameson heard in Paris that Robert 
Browning was there with his wife on their way to Italy, she 
cried, ‘God help them, for I know not how two poct heads 
and poet hearts will get on through this prosaic world’ ; and 
Wordsworth remarked : ‘So Robert Browning and Elizabeth 
Barrett have gone off together! Well, I hope they may 
understand each other—nobody else could !’ 

That winter was spent at Pisa, where the poet pair lived in 
a palace built by Vasari, within sight of the Duomo, looking 
down upon the waters of Arno. Together they attended 
vespers in the Duomo, heard mass at All Souls in the Campo 
Santo, read Vasari and dreamt of seeing Venice in the spring. 
And here, for the first time, Browning saw the MS. of his 
wife’s Sonnets from the Portuguese, perhaps the most touching 
confession of love ever made by a woman-soul in verse. Mrs. 
Browning's health improved wonderfully under the influence 
of her new-found joy. ‘She is getting better every day,’ 
wrote her husband, ‘stronger, better, wonderfully beyond all 
our hopes.’ To the friends who saw her she seemed trans- 
formed. When spring came they journeyed on to Florence, 
which Mrs. Browning saw for the first time, then to Ancona, 
and Loretto, and along the coast to Ravenna. ‘They stood 
together by Dante’s grave, and caught wonderful visions 
of beauty and glory in the distant Apennines. On _ that 
journey Browning wrote his lovely little poem on Guer- 
cino’s Guardian Angel in the church at Fano which he and 
his wife—‘ My angel with me too’—visited three times. 
A new note was struck in this poem, dedicated to his 
old friend Alfred Domett, the original of Waring. Some- 
thing of the peace and serenity that filled his own mind 
at this moment seems to have passed into the well-known 
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* How soon all worldly wrong would be repaired ! 
I think how I should view the earth and skies 
And sea, when once again my brow was bared 
After thy healing, with such different eyes. 
O world, as God has made it! All is beauty : 
And knowing this, is love, and love is duty. 
What further may be sought for or declared ?’ 


That winter they settled at Florence, in the Palazzo Casa 
Guidi, near the Porta Romana, which gave its name to a 
volume of Mrs. Browning’s verse, and which bears an inscrip- 
tion to the memory of the poetess whose verse made a golden 
ring between England and Italy. This remained their home 
until Mrs. Browning’s death, and their life here was only in- 
terrupted by occasional visits to England or to Normandy, 
and later on by summer flights to the baths of Lucca, and 
winters spent in Rome for the good of Mrs. Browning’s 
health. The descriptions left us by the Hawthornes and 
other of their intimate friends have made us all familiar with 
the ideal home, with its books and paintings, its terrace and 
balcony full of flowers, and the large drawing-room, where 
‘she who was the glory of it all’ sat in her low arm-chair. 
Here, in March 1849, was born their son, Robert Wiedemann 
Barrett Browning; and here in 1850 Christmas Eve and 
Easter Day was written. Five years later Wen and Women 
was completed, and Browning placed it in his wife’s hands 
with the touching dedication, ‘One Word More’— 

‘There they are, my fifty men and women, 
Naming me the fifty poems finished ! 

Take them, love, the book and me together. 
Where the heart lies, let the brain lie also.’ 


That summer Mrs. Browning’s largest work, Aurora Leigh, 
was published, and met with great and immediate success. But 
the fiery soul was fast wearing out the frail body. She watched 
the struggle of 1859 with the keenest anxiety, and the next 
year her ardent sympathy for the Italian patriots burst out 
in the Poems before Congress. After wintering in Rome she 
returned to Casa Guidi in June 1861, and a few weeks later 
Robert Browning, who had nursed his wife with untiring care 
and tenderness, had the inexpressible grief of seeing her die. 
She passed away with her hand in his, whispering words of 
hope and joy to the last. 

For six years Browning had published nothing, but in the 
following autumn, with the memory of that parting fresh in 
his mind, he wrote his wonderful little poem, Prospice. In 
1864 it appeared in print, together with several more of his 
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324 Robert Browning. July 
noblest confessions of faith, ‘ Rabbi Ben Ezra’ and ‘A Death 
in the Desert,’ under the title of Dramatis Persone. 

In November 1868 came his longest and most sustained 
effort, the Ring and the Book. Three years before, one summer 
day, he had picked up a parchment-covered book on a stall in 
Piazza San Lorenzo containing the whole history of a murder 
which had taken place in Rome in 1698, with all the pleadings, 
counter-pleadings, and evidence brought to light at the trial. 
He bought it for a lira, and took it home with him to brood 


over. 

‘The separate scenes of the Franceschini tragedy,’ says Mrs. Orr, 
‘sprang to life in Mr. Browning’s imagination within a few hours of 
his reading the book. He saw them re-enacted from his terrace at 
Casa Guidi on a sultry summer night—every place and person pro- 
jected, as it seemed, against the thundery sky ; but his mind did not 
yet weave them into a whole. The drama lay by him and in him till 
the unconscious inspiration was complete, and then one day in London 
The Ring and the Book was born’ (p. 78). 


Here, in four volumes containing twelve parts, numbering in 
all twenty-one thousand lines, we have Browning’s greatest 
constructive work, a dramatic poem in his favourite monologue 
form. From an artistic point of view it may be a failure, but 
none the less it remains the grandest and most entirely charac- 
teristic monument of his genius. At this time of day it is idle to 
single out beauties which are known to all the world. It is 
enough to say that for pathos and dramatic power nothing in 
our literature surpasses the dying words of Pompilia, the 
defence of Caponsacchi, and the speech in which the Pope 
delivers his sentence. 

The Ring and the Book marks the culminating point of 
Robert Browning’s career. Since then he has written many 
fine and touching poems, but never again has he risen to the 
same heights. About this time a change was made in his 
ways of life. Two years before his old father had died in 
Paris, at the age of eighty-four, and from that day his sister 
Sarianna became her brother’s inseparable companion. They 
settled at a house in the Paddington district, 19 Warwick 
Crescent, where they lived until, three or four years ago, the 
poet moved to a larger house in De Vere Gardens, Kensington. 

During these last twenty years Mr. Browning has been a 
well-known figure in London society. He went everywhere, 
knew everyone, and read everything. He was never absent 
from private views of the Royal Academy or Grosvenor 
Gallery, and his own artistic sympathies were heightened by 
the success of his son, in whose career, both as painter and 
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sculptor, he took the keenest interest. Again, his thorough 
knowledge of music made him a frequent listener at the best 
concerts, whether they were given by Joachim, Hallé, or 
Richter, although he stoutly resisted the claims of Wagner to 
supremacy, and always declared himself a musician of the 
old school. To the end of his life he retained his gift of 
musical improvisation, but he only played for a few of 
his intimate friends. His correspondence was large, he had 
friends in all parts of the world, and a circle of acquaintances 
which grew every year more extensive. No great poet, Mr. 
Gosse observes, was ever more accessible. ‘ The subtlest of 
writers was the simplest of men.’ To him ‘the whole world 
was full of vague possibilities of friendship.’ He met new- 
comers with the same frank warmth, the same genial manner, 
ever ready to be amused and pleased, to enter with the’same 
zest into every subject that was discussed. No wonder his 
presence at the dinner-table or evening party was a keenly 
coveted honour. But although his conversation, even in 


public, was always worth hearing, it was a very different and 
far finer thing in private. 


‘To a single listener, with whom he was on familiar terms,’ con- 
tinues Mr. Gosse, ‘the Browning of his own study was to the 
Browning of a dinner-party as a tiger is to a domestic cat. In such 
conversation his natural strength came out. His talk assumed the 
volume and the tumult of a cascade. His voice rose to a shout, 
sank to a whisper, ran up and down the gamut of conversational 
melody. Those whom he was expecting will never forget his wel- 
come, the loud trumpet-note from the other end of the passage, the 
talk already in full flood at a distance of twenty feet. Then in his 
own study or drawing-room, whiat he loved was to capture the visitor 
in a low arm-chair’s. sofa- lap of leather, and from a most unfair 
vantage of height to tyrannize, to walk around the victim, in front, 
behind, on this side, on that, weaving magic circles, now with 
gesticulating arms thrown high, now grovelling on the floor to find 
some reference in a folio, talking all the while, a redundant turmoil 
of thoughts, fancies, and reminiscences flowing from those generous 
lips. To think of it is to conjure up an image “of intellectual vigour, 
armed at every point, but overflowing, none the less, with the 
geniality of strength’ (p. 82). 


Keen arguer and great talker as he was, there was a charm 
of manner about him which was very captivating in a man of 
his age. He had a pleasant way of doing things, if it were 
merely handing a flower or a chair, a knack of saying the 
right thing which never deserted him. The notes with 
which he accompanied gifts of his books were often as much 
valued as the present itself, Nothing, for instance, could be 
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more charming than the letter to Miss Alma Murray, which 
he wrote in July 1889, and which Mr. Sharp quotes as a happy 
example of his lighter style :— 

‘29 De Vere Gardens, W., 6th July, 1889. 
‘My BeLovep ALMA, 

‘I had the honour—I had the honour yesterday of dining with 
the Shah, whereupon the following dialogue :— 

“Vous étes potte ?” 

*« On s’est permis de me le dire quelquefois.” 

‘“ Et vous avez fait des livres ?” 

‘Trop de livres.” 

‘« Voulez-vous m’en donner un, afin que je pulsse me ressouvenir 
de vous?” 

‘¢ Avec plaisir.” 

‘I have been accordingly this morning to town, where the thing 
is procurable, and as I chose a volume of which I judged the binding 
might take the imperial eye I said to myself, “ Here do I present my 
poetry to a personage for whom I do not care three straws ; why 
should I not venture to do as much for a young lady I love dearly, 
who for the author’s sake will not impossibiy care rather for the 
inside than the outside of the volume?” So I was bold enough to 
take one and offer it for your kind acceptance, begging you to 
remember in days to come that the author, whether a good poet or 


no, was always, my Alma, your affectionate friend, 
‘ROBERT BROWNING.’ 


To those who shared his intimacy Robert Browning was 
the truest and most loyal of friends. When he did love, he 
brought a heart such as few can give to love. Whether it 
was the friend of thirty years’ standing or the young girl not 
a third of his own age, there was room and to spare in that 
large heart for all. For all alike there was the same over- 
flowing affection, the same readiness of service. His time, 
his attention, his sympathy, whatever help he had to give 
was freely at their disposal. ‘Remember,’ he said, in parting 
from a friend, ‘wherever you are, if you need me, send for 
me, I would go to the ends of the earth to serve you. And 
those who loved him knew that this was no empty form of 
words. 

Upon all who met him he made the same impression, 
that of being an exceptionally happy man. Fortunate in 
the outward circumstances of his life, blest too with a nature 
which to the last retained its full capacity for enjoyment, con- 
scious of using his powers to the best advantage, and raised 
above the changes and chances of this world by his sure faith 
in a future life, Browning enjoyed certainly a larger share of 
good things than is given to most of us. Much of this, no 
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doubt, was owing to the splendid health and robustness of 
constitution which he inherited from his fine old father. On 
the other hand, his optimism, it is equally certain, was founded 
on a profound intellectual conviction. Life in his eyes was 
not only a probation but also a boon to be enjoyed. And he 
enjoyed it to the uttermost. Like his own Luigi he felt : 


‘Was not life pressed down, running o’er with joy .. . 
I was put at the board-head, helped to all 
At first ; I rise up happy and content, 
God must be glad one loves his world so much.’ 


But while to all appearance he was a man of leisure, free to 
go where he would and enjoy himself as he chose, he was 
working hard. At the height of the London season, when he 
was dining out every night and giving up the afternoons and 
evenings to social intercourse or sight-seeing, he devoted his 
mornings to composition, and went to work with as much 
regularity as any professional man. So one by one, between 
the years 1870 and 1890, those fourteen volumes were pro- 
duced and sent out into the world, containing poems of every 
variety of subject and different degrees of excellence, but 
all marked with the same marvellous insight into human 
character, the same love of analysing the motives and springs 
of action in each individual soul. 

Every autumn he went abroad with his sister, oftea 
accompanied by a friend, for a holiday of several months. 
As a rule their destination was kept secret, for, sociable as he 
was, Mr. Browning liked to enjoy a period of seclusion, and 
to be free from the invasion of admiring strangers. Generally 
some secluded part of the coast of Normandy or Brittany 
was the favoured spot, where he could live among the French 
people whom he loved, and who had learnt to love him, and 
look down on the sea. Germany, he always said, was an 
unknown land to him. But in later years he often went to 
the less-visited parts of Switzerland, the mountain valleys 
near Geneva or Lucerne—anywhere off the beaten track. For 
long he shrank from seeing Italy again. Rome and Florence, 
he said, held his past, and could never be the same for him 
again. Those days were gone, the faces which belonged to 
them had vanished, and without them Rome, he could truly 
say, would not be Rome for him. But one autumn he went 
to Venice, and after that his old love for the place revived, 
and the city of his youthful dreams became associated with 
the memories of his last years. There, when the time came, 
he was glad to die. 
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One ot these autumn holidays was rendered memorable 
by a mournful event which inspired the finest of Browning’s 
later poems. In 1877 he and his sister spent some weeks at 
La Saisiaz—Savoyard for Le Soleil—a villa in the moun- 
tains near Geneva. ‘They were accompanied by an intimate 
friend, Miss Egerton Smith, who on September 14 died there 
very suddenly of heart disease. Mr. Browning had actually 
planned to ascend Le Saleve with her on the day when she 
was found dead in the early morning, and in the poem which 
describes the tragic incident has told us how the day after 
she was laid in the grave he climbed the mountain alone and 
stood on the summit without her. 


‘Dared and done: at last I stand upon the summit, Dear and True! 
Singly dared and done ; the climbing both of us were bound to do. 
Climbing—here I stand: but you—where?’ 


Then once more the poet, deeply stirred, asked himsclf if this 
life were all—if the face and form he lifted as it lay dead 
revealed the loss not alone of life but of soul, and nothing 
but a memory remained. ‘Was ending ending once and 
always when you died?’ Once more in the presence of 
death he wrestled with the old problems, and standing by 
that new-made grave once more declared his faith in a life 
beyond. The strength of his convictions on this subject was 
well known to his friends. 


‘Death, death!’ he said to Mr. Sharp one day, ‘it is this 
harping on death I despise so much. . . this idle and often 
cowardly as well as ignorant harping! Why should we not change 
like everything else? In fiction, in poetry, in so much of both 
French as well as English, and, I am told, in American art and 
literature, the shadow of death—call it what you will, despair, nega- 
tion, indifference—is upon us. But what fools men who talk thus ! 
Why, amico mio, you know as well as I that death is life, just as our 
daily, our momentarily dying body is none the less alive, and ever 
recruiting new forces of existence. Without death, which is our 
crapelike churchyardy word for change, for growth, there could be 
no prolongation of that which we call life. Pshaw! it is foolish to 
argue upon such a thing even. For myself, I deny death as an end 
of everything. Never say of me that I am dead !’ (p. 196). 


To the last there was a youthful vivacity and buoyancy ot 
spirits about him which nothing could touch. He never 
seemed to grow old. His love songs had still all the fire and 
passion of youthful ardour. No one would dream that such 
glowing lines as ‘ Never the time and the place and the loved 
one altogether,’ or ‘ Out of your whole life give but a moment, 
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in his very latest volume, were the work of a poet who was a 
good deal upwards of seventy. 

It was during the winter of 1888-89 that Mr. Browning’s 
friends first noticed signs of decay in his vigorous frame, but 
last season to the ordinary observer he showed no trace of 
failing strength. He dined out every night, and was as full 
as ever of activity and brightness. He took the keenest 
interest in questions of the day, and the protest against 
Women’s Suffrage, which appeared in the June number of 
the Nineteenth Century, excited his sympathy in an especial 
manner. But among all the recollections of that last summer 
none is more precious than a conversation which he had at 
Cambridge with Mr. Gosse, on the first Sunday in June. 
There, as he sat at rest in the lovely Fellows’ garden at 
Trinity, with a cloudless sky above, and the pink, may 
blossoming beside him, the poet went back to the old days 
and far-off ideals of his youth. 


‘He sat and talked of his own early life and aspirations ; how he 
marvelled as he looked back at the audacious obstinacy which had 
made him, when a youth, determine to be a poet and nothing but a 
poet. He remarked that all his life long he had never known what it 
was to have to do a certain thing to-day and not to-morrow ; he thought 
this had led to superabundance of production, since on looking back he 
could see that he had often, in his unfettered leisure, been afraid to 
do nothing. Then, with complete frankness, he described the long- 
drawn desolateness of his early and middle life as a literary man ; 
how, after certain spirits had seemed to rejoice in his first sprightly 
runnings, and especially in Parace/sus, a blight had fallen upon his 
very admirers. He touched, with a slight irony, on the “ entirely 
unintelligible Sorde//o,” and the forlorn hope of Bed/s and Pomegra- 
nates. ‘Vhen he fell, more in the habitual manner of old men, to 
stories of early loves and hatreds, Italian memories of the forties, 
stories with names in them that meant nothing to his ignorant 
listener. And in the midst of these reminiscences a chord of extreme 
interest to the critic was touched. For in recounting a story of some 
Tuscan nobleman who had shown him two exquisite miniature- 
paintings, the work of a young artist who should have received for 
them the prize in some local contest, and who, being unjustly 
defrauded, broke his ivories, burned his brushes, and indignantly 
forswore the thankless art for ever, Mr. Browning suddenly reflected 
that there was, as he said, “stuff for a poem” in that story, and 
immediately with extreme vivacity began to sketch the form it should 
take, the suppression of what features and the substitution of what 
others were needful; and finally suggested the non-obvious and 
inverted moral of the whole, in which the act of spirited defiance was 
shown to be really an act of tame renunciation, the poverty of the 
artist’s spirit being proved in his eagerness to snatch, even though it 
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was by honest merit, a benefit simply material. The poet said, dis- 
tinctly, that he had never before reflected on this incident as one 
proper to be versified ; the speed, therefore, with which the creative 
architect laid the foundations, built the main fabric, and even put on 
the domes and pinnacles of his poem was, no doubt, of uncommon 
interest. He left it, in five minutes, needing nothing but the mere 
outward crust of the versification’ (p. 87). 


On August 5, just before leaving London, he wrote the 
generous birthday letter to the Laureate which has since been 
made public. Two months later he wrote another touching 
letter to Mr. Meynell about a young author, and ended with 
the significant words, ‘I shall soon depart for Venice on my 
way homewards.’ He was then at Asolo, the white-walled 
hill city, in the birthplace which had, when he was there fifty- 
five years before, filled him with ‘delight and surprise, and where 
Pippa’s songs still seem to haunt the air. There, on October 15, 
he wrote the dedication of his last volume of poems—A so/ando 
—which is now for ever associated with the city of Bembo and 
Catarina Cornaro. The book came out in London in December, 
and was reviewed in flattering terms in the 777es and Standard 
on the very day of his death. He went on to Venice to join 
his son and daughter-in-law at their home in the beautiful 
Palazzo Rezzonico, where he was to have ‘a corner for his old 
age. His activity of body and mind was still as great as 
ever. He worked for several hours every day, took long 
walks on the Lide, went to the opera, and saw friends in the 
evening. But the action of his heart had lately become 
weaker, and, when a bronchial attack came on, his strength 
failed rapidly. He suffered no pain but that of weakness and 
weariness, and was touchingly grateful to those who nursed 
him. As he lay dying, his son read him a telegram from his 
publishers telling him of the favourable notices of Asolando 
which had appeared in that day’s papers. He smiled and 
murmured ‘ How gratifying.’ A few moments afterwards the 
bell of St. Mark’s struck ten, and the great soul passed quietly 
away. 

He had lived long enough to see his genius recognized by 
his own countrymen, and his greatest admirers were surprised 
at the widespread marks of grief and sympathy in London on 
the day when his remains were laid to rest in the Abbey. 
During the last ten years there has been a great change in 
the popular feeling with regard to Browning’s poetry. For 
long he had for his readers not the crowd but a few whom he 
valued more. Now everyone reads or tries to read Browning. 
One of the most remarkable signs of this alteration has been 
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the rise of the Browning Society, which, first formed in 1881, 
has devoted itself in the most enthusiastic manner to the 
study of his works. By their discussions and publications 
and by the representation of his plays the members of this 
Society have undoubtedly lent a powerful stimulus to the 
poet’s ever-increasing popularity. Mr. Browning expressed 
his own sentiments on the subject in the following character- 
istic letter, quoted by Mr. Sharp: 


‘The Browning Society, I need not say, as well as Browning 
himself, dre fair game for criticism. I had no more to do with the 
founding it than the babe unborn ; and, as Wilkes was no Wilkeite, 
I am quite other than a Browningite. But I cannot wish harm to a 
society of, with a few exceptions, names unknown to me, who are 
busied about my books so disinterestedly. The exaggerations probably 
come of the fifty-years’-long charge of unintelligibility against my 
books ; such reactions are possible, though I never looked for the 
beginning of one so soon. ‘That there is a grotesque side to the 
thing is certain ; but I have been surprised and touched by what 
cannot but have been well-intentioned, I think. Anyhow, as I never 
felt inconvenienced by hard words, you will not expect me to wax 


) i ecause of undue complime ». 189). 
bumptious because of undue compliment’ (p. 189 


Among the publications which owe their existence to the 
Browning Societies is Mrs. Orr’s admirable Handbook. For 
this we owe them a large debt of gratitude. No better guide 
to the study of the poet’s works could be conceived than this 
volume, which has the advantage of being written by one of 
Mr. Browning’s most tried and closest friends. The clear 
summaries of the different poems there given, the explanation 
of historical or personal allusions, and the light thrown on 
the leading characteristics and development of the poet’s 
genius do more to help the student than the most elaborate 
treatises of more ambitious writers. The question remains, 
Is Browning really obscure, or is the ‘ fifty-years’-long charge 
of unintelligibility’ brought against him to be put down to the 
obtuseness of the British public during that period? The 
charge of wilful and intentional obscurity which was formerly 
levelled at him may now be safely dismissed, but that his poems 
do present difficulties, even to serious and cultivated readers, 
must be recognized. In the first place, no doubt, much of 
the clamour arose from the mistaken idea that all poetry 
must necessarily be easy reading, the recreation of a tired 
worker, the pastime of an idle hour. This Browning has 
never meant his poetry to be. He never pretended to offer 
such literature as should be ‘a substitute for a cigar ora game 
at dominoes.’. The complexity and rapidity of his thought 
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require sustained effort on the part of the reader, and make 
continual demands on his mental energy and alertness. But 
beyond this his verse has always been subordinate to an 
intellectual theory—the principle that sense should not be 
sacrificed to sound. In Mrs, Orr’s words :— 


‘He values thought more than expression, matter more than 
form, and judging him from a strictly poetic point of view he has lost 
his balance in this direction, as so many have lost it in the opposite 
one. He has never ignored beauty, but he has neglected it in the 
desire for significance. He has never intended to be obscure, but 
he has become so from the condensation of style which was the ex- 
cess of significance and of strength. . . . His genius removed him 
from the first from that sphere of popular sympathy in which the ten- 
dency to excess would have been corrected, and the distance, like the 
mental habit which created it, was self-increasing. He began early 
to defy public opinion because his best endeavours had failed to con- 
ciliate it, and he would never conciliate it at the expense of what he 
believed to be the true principles of his art’ (p. 10). 


Again, the difficulty of Browning’s poetry is enhanced 
by his peculiarities of style. The involved structure of his 
phrases, his harsh and crabbed metre, the strange words 
which he coins, and the extraordinary abruptness with which 
at times he descends from the loftiest flights of poetry to the 
most grotesque prose, naturally repel many readers. But 
these undoubted blemishes will be forgiven by the student 
who dives far enough down to find the pearl which lies hidden 
in these depths. Once we have become accustomed to his 
style, and ‘learnt his great language,’ we shall find the rest of 
our task easy. His meaning will grow clearer at every page, and 
we shall learn to follow the poet’s thought through all the 
tangle of its intricate maze. But to arrive at this stage it is 
best to begin with the simpler poems—any of the Men and 
Women, and most of the Dramatic Romances, 7he Flight of 
the Duchess, Pippa Passes, The Ring and the Book, and so by 
degrees work our way into the more hidden recesses of the 
poet’s thought, and explore Fzfine, Paracelsus, Sordello itself. 

But the sceptical mind still asks, Is the result worth all 
this toil? ‘Le jeu en vaut-il la chandelle?’ The answer 
must be given by those who have found in Browning wisdom, 
strength, and consolation, courage for this life and hope for 
another. Many there are who, long before Browning 
Societies were heard of, had learnt to love the small brown 
volumes on their shelf, for the treasures of noble and inspiring 
thought they held, and who not once, but often, had risen from 
the study the richer in faith and trust. 
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We cannot here attempt to analyse Browning's philo- 
sophy of life. It is a subject upon which much has already 
been written, and much more will be written in days to come. 
We can only single out one or two points which appear to lie 
at the root of his thought. Not the race but the individual, 
not the larger life of humanity but the single soul in its 
struggles, growth, and aspiration, is his constant theme. 
‘ Little else,’ he said himself, ‘is worth study.’ In this, as the 
Bishop of Durham has pointed out in a deeply interesting 
paper read before the Browning Society at Cambridge some 
years ago, he supplements the teaching of Wordsworth. 

‘He looks for the revelation of the Divine as coming through 
the spiritual struggles of man, and not through Nature. Both poets, 
however, agree in this, that they assert the sovereignty of feeling over 
knowledge, of that within us which they hold to have affinity with 
the heavenly and eternal over that which must be earthly and tem- 
poral. But Browning justifies the position with the fullest detail of 
illustration, as was natural from the current of contemporary thought 
which he has encountered. He never wearies of dwelling on the 
relativity of physical knowledge, on its inadequacy to satisfy man, on 
its subordinate action in the crises of moral growth. The keynote of 
his teaching, in a word, is not knowledge but love’ (p. 7). 


Man here on earth is in a state of probation. Life is a 
school where the soul is trained for higher uses, where it 
learns the lesson of love and the power of self-sacrifice. 

‘Life with all it yields of joy and woe 
And hope and fear, . . . 
ls just our chance o’ the prize of learning love, 
Hers love might be, hath been indeed, and is.’ 


Even human love, the union of soul with soul, saves and 
glorifies man. Whether it attains its object, and two lives 
are made complete in one, or whether it fails and has to wait 
till heaven repairs the wrong earth’s journey did, the lesson 
has been learnt. Earthly love is the training for the perfect 
life of eternity, the redeeming power by which the sinner rises 
to God. Each individual soul has his work to do, his place 
in the divine order. In God’s eyes there is neither first nor 
last. Our times are in His hand. He adapts the circum- 
stances of life to the needs of each separate soul, as if there 
were none other in the whole universe. 

‘ He fixed thee ’mid this dance 
Of plastic circumstance . 
Machinery just meant 
To give thy soul its bent, 
Try thee and turn thee forth, sufficiently impressed.’ 
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But our lives here fall short of their ideal : the servant of 
God finds each day how hard it is to be a Christian; the 
artist dreams, strives to do and fails in doing ; the scholar.and 
the statesman sees the gulf which lies between the petty Done, 
the vast Undone ; the palace of sound reared by the musician 
dies away in the air; the patriot lays down his life in a hope- 
less cause. And these very failures, this imperfection of 
man is the secret of his greatness, the pledge of his future 
triumph. 


‘ And what is our failure here but an evidence 
Of the fulness of our days ?’ 


The dream of the poct, the task which proved too high for 
earth, the love which has been cheated of its fruition here, 
the pain of the finite heart which yearns, are each and all the 
promise of a fuller existence. The faulty art of the old 
Florentines was a far higher thing than the most perfect art 
of Greece, because it strove after a divine ideal, and held 
within it the germ of immortal growth. 


‘ To-day’s brief passion limits their range, 
It seethes with the morrow for us and more.’ 


For the work of this life will be tried by a God who looks 
not on the completed work but on the motive which prompted 
its endeavour, and judges the man not by what he has done 
but for what he is. But the inward voice must not be stifled 
by the pressure of outward circumstances. Precious beyond 
all else in the soul’s history are those moments of spiritual 
insight, when the light flashes from within, and, under the in- 
fluence of some vivid emotion, a new resolve is taken which 
changes the current of a life. ‘When a soul declares—to wit, 
by its fruit—the thing it does.’ Woe to the man or woman 
who neglects these moments of sudden inspiration, for whom 
they come and go in vain. To miss them is to miss the mark 
of life—to fail indeed—‘ and when God fails—despair.’ But 
as long as there is a spark of love in the soul, a trace of this 
upward movement towards the light, all may yet be well. 
To aspire is everything. The one fatal thing is to rest con- 
tent with the perishable joys and success of this world, to 
accept material bliss, and seek for nothing further. This was 
how Andrea failed, faultless painter though he was ; this was 
the crime of the soul which chose the world in Easter Day, 
and so at the last found itself shut out of heaven and con- 
demned to glut its senses on the finite joys which it had pre- 
ferred to the infinite. 
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t of On the other hand, the conditions of this life must be 
the accepted with all its limitations if we are to make full use of 
and our opportunities here. We are made up of body and soul, 
ne, and the claims of the material must not be ignored as long as 
ian we are here on earth. The Bishop of Durham points out 
pe- beautifully how this is exemplified in the contrast between 
| of Cleon and Lazarus. On one side we see the Greek poet who 
ture ' enjoys the fairest fruits of civilisation, and yet cannot find 


satisfaction for the joy-hunger which yearns after an in- 
finite bliss. On the other we have the soul who, while yet 
on earth, has seen heaven opened, and in the overwhelming 
sense of that vision has lost all care for this life, and has not 


for even the power or will to win men to his own faith. So, too, 
ere, Aprile in his thirst for infinite love, Paracelsus in his striving 
the after infinite knowledge, and Sordello in his boundless am- 
old bition, overleap the limits of this life, and by vainly ‘ thrusting 
art in time eternity’s concern’ alike end in failure. The proper 
held balance of body and soul must be preserved if man is to make 


full use of life and attain the end for which he was created. 
And this union of body and soul, this perfect blending of the 
human and divine, has been realized in its highest form in the 
Incarnation. This is the theme of David’s inspired song, The 


ooks Word Made Flesh, in whose person we see that union of 
pted Divine might and tender love which can alone satisfy the 
done needs of erring and suffering humanity. 
‘ifled ‘Tis the weakness in strength that I cry for ! my flesh that I seck 
yond In the Godhead! I seek and I find it. O Saul, it shall be 
‘itual A Face like my face that receives thee ; a Man like to me 
e in- ‘Thou shalt love and be loved by, for ever ; a Hand like this hand 
which Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ 
> wit, stand !’ 
man This belief in Christ as God and Man lies at the root of all 
vyhom Browning’s poetry. Here, in his eyes, the mysteries of life and 
mark death find their only true solution. And this very orthodoxy 
But of his has been the cause of much surprise and perplexity to 
f this his critics. Some of them, do their best to explain it away, 
well. others put it down to physical causes, and describe it as the 
- con- result of a good digestion. They cannot bring themselves to 
ld, to acknowledge that this wondrous intellect should have been 
s was content to believe in the controlling power of Providence 
s was and hope in a life beyond the grave. Yet nothing is more 
Day, absolutely certain. His friends smiled to each other over his 
1 con- antiquated notions, and wondered when they heard how boldly 
J pre- he had argued with an atheist orator whom he happened to 


find haranguing a crowd in the streets. Mr. Moncure Conway 
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has told us how once, when a contemptuous allusion to the 
Judgment Day as an exploded superstition was made in his 
presence, Browning replied: ‘I don’t see that. Why should 
there not be a settling day in the universe as when a master 
settles with his workmen at the end of the week?’ The best 
proof of the sincerity with which he held the convictions ex- 
pressed in his poetry is to be found in his own utterances. 
One of these, a letter written in 1876 to a dying friend who 
had thanked him for the comfort and help he had found in 
his poems of Adt Vogler and Rabbi Len Ezra, has lately 
appeared in print and deserves to be quoted at length :— 


‘It is a great thing—the greatest—that a human being should 
have passed the probation of life and sum up its experience in a 
witness to the power and love of God. I dare congratulate you. 
All the help I can offer in my poor degree is the assurance that I see 
ever more reason to hold by the same hope, and that by no means in 
ignorance of what has been advanced to the contrary. And for your 
sake I would wish it to be true, that I had so much of genius as to 
permit the testimony of an especially privileged insight to come in aid 
of the ordinary argument. For 1 myself have been aware of the 
communication of something more subtle than a ratiocinative pro- 
cess, when the convictions of genius have thrilled my soul to its 
depths, as when Napoleon, shutting up the New Testament, said of 
Christ : “ Savez-vous que je me connais en hommes? Eh bien! 
celui-la ne fut pas un homme.” Or, as when Charles Lamb in a gay 
fancy with some friends as to how he and they would feel if the 
greatest of the dead were to appear suddenly in flesh and blood once 
more, on the final suggestion, “ And if Christ entered this room ?” 
changed his manner at once, and stuttered out as his manner was 
when moved : ‘“ You see, if Shakespeare entered, we should all rise ; 
if He appeared, we must kneel.” Or, not to multiply instances, as 
when Dante wrote what I will transcribe from my wife’s testament, 
wherein I recorded it fourteen years ago: “Thus I believe, thus I 
affirm, thus I am certain it is, and that from this life I shall pass to 
another better, there where that Lady lives, of whom my soul was 
enamoured.” Dear friend, I may have wearied you, in spite of your 

goodwill. God bless you, sustain you, and receive you.’ 


The lines from Dante’s Vzta Nuova, which the poct here 


quotes, are the same which he paraphrases in La Sazsiaz, 
where he argues the same problem of life and death: 


‘Certain am I—from this life I pass into a better, there 
Where that lady lives of whom enamoured was my soul—-where this 
Other lady, my companion dear and true, she also is.’ 


All through his long life Browning bore the same un- 
faltering witness to the faith of his youth. His parents were 
Dissenters, and at one period, Mr. Sharp tells us, the poet thought 
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seriously of becoming a Nonconformist minister. In later 
years his theological opinions became modified, perhaps owing 
to his wife’s influence. Mr. Sharp tells us (p. 15) that he was 
tolerant of all religious forms, but had a natural bias towards 
Anglican Evangelicalism. Professor Dowden, one of Browning’s 
ablest and most sympathetic critics, thinks his creed was more 
in accordance with the theology of Maurice; and Cardinal 
Wiseman, we know, after reading Bishop Blougram’s apology, 
did not despair of his conversion. But as a matter of fact 
the Protestant influences of early youth retained a strong 
hold upon him. Once, not many years after his wife’s death, 
he wrote a long letter to a young friend whom he feared 
was about to leave our own communion and join the 
Church of Rome. Against such a change Mr. Browning 
protested with all the fire of his being. In several clesely- 
written pages of forcible argument he sought to prove the 
retrograde nature of the step, and the surrender of reason 
it would involve. He dwelt especially on the want of faith 
in Christ’s atoning power, which in his eyes had given rise to 
the invocation of Saints and of the Virgin, and quoted the 
old text: ‘Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
white as snow.’ And in the course of his argument he 
insisted strongly on the claims of the Anglican Church as 
approaching, in his opinion, more nearly to the pattern of the 
primitive Church of the Apostles than any other communion. 
Whatever the exact form of his creed, that it was a large and 
tolerant one we may be sure. Further we need not inquire. 
But this one thing is certain. His faith in God and the soul 
never wavered. He always describes himself as one who 
through the stress and battle of life ‘holds on, hopes hard in 
the subtle thing that’s spirit.’ And this clearness of vision in 
things unseen, this spiritual ardour, is the more remarkable in 
one who was so entirely a child of his age. He never stood 
aloof from the crowd, but was keenly alive to every breath of 
thought that stirred in the air about him. He represents the 
nineteenth century in all its feverish restlessness, its energy of 
thought, its complexity of life, more fully than any other 
poet. But there is in his poetry none of the habitual gloom 
and uncertainty which embitters the strains of our sweetest 
singers and overshadows the dreams of our most earnest 
thinkers. The we/t-schmers of our latter-day prophets, the 
despair of the modern world, were unknown to him. For 
him old age had no sadness, death no terrors. To the last 
his hopes were high, his glance into the future serene. At 
VOL. XXX.—NO. LX. Z 
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the close of that long life we find him singing on with the 
same brave certainty : 
‘Life is—to wake not sleep, 
Rise and not rest, but press 
From earth’s level where blindly creep 
Things perfected, more or less 
To the heaven’s height, far and steep.’ 


This is Browning’s legacy to the world, this the message he 
has left us. And for this we may well be grateful. In an 
age when doubt and despondency are abroad, when all around 
us hearts are failing them for fear and for looking after those 
things which are coming upon the earth, it is well to have 
heard the sound of that clear trumpet-call ringing on the air, 
bidding us quit ourselves like men. In these days, when they 
tell us love has grown cold and the old faith has lost its 
might and the story of Christ no longer has power to move 
souls, it isa great thing to know that the profoundest thinker 
among living pocts has found in these worn-out themes inspira- 
tion for his noblest strains, has dared to sing once more the 
triumph of goodness and the certainty of an immortal hope. 
. Not in vain has been the witness of that half-century of song, 
not in vain has he taught us how to live and how to die. None 
of all our poets has had greater influence on the current of 
contemporary thought. None is likely to have more on the 
generations which are yet to come. For himself, he has told 
us, in those farewell lines from Asolo, how we are to think of 
him, now he is gone: 


‘One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.’ 


And in those other lines of twelve years ago, he has left us 
an cpitaph worthy to be written on the stone where he sleeps 
in the great Abbey among our noblest dead : 


‘He there with the brand flamboyant, broad o’er night’s forlorn 
abyss, 

Crowned by prose and verse; and wielding with Wit’s bauble, 
Learning’s rod. 

Well? Why, he at least believed in Soul, was very sure of God!’ 
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Art. IV.—-THE CENTURY DICTIONARY, 


The Century Dictionary: an Encyclopedic Lexicon of the 
English Language. Prepared under the superintendence 
of WILLIAM DWIGHT WHITNEY, Ph.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Philology and Sanskrit in Yale 
University. In six volumes. Volume I. and Volume II. 
(New York and London.) 


THIS Dictionary, by the first aspect of its page, arranged in 
three columns of well-packed type, recalls the Mew English 
Dictionary which is issuing in parts, under the editorship of 
Dr. Murray, from the Clarendon Press at Oxford. But this 
first impression is modified upon further examination. Not 
only is the Century Dictionary upon a smaller scale than ‘the 
Oxford dictionary, but we soon discover that it has different 
aims, and addresses itself to a different public. The Oxford 
book is before all things philological, especially in the branch 
of phonetic etymology, whereas the aim of the present 
book is encyclopedic, that is to say, it offers information 
upon all words and all subjects; the first book is more 
addressed to scholars, the second to the general inquiring 
public. 

The professed objects of the publication are the construc- 
tion of a general dictionary of the English language suitable 
for every practical use ; a collection of technical terms of the 
sciences, arts, trades, and professions, more complete than any 
hitherto attempted ; with such accompaniments of encyclo- 
pedic mattcr and pictorial illustrations as to constitute a 
satisfactory book of general reference. The announcement 
sets forth that about 200,000 words will be defined ; and this, 
although not equal to the scale of the great Oxford dictionary 
presents a very extensive undertaking to the view, and 
one that will leave Webster, a wonderful book in its time, far 
behind. 

The prompt delivery of these two handsome quartos, 
ranging from A to Fz, fully vindicates the announcement of a 
large previous preparation and collection for this work ‘ from 
English books of all kinds and of all periods of the language,’ 
which is probably much larger than any which has hitherto 
been made for the use of an English dictionary except that 
accumulated for the Philological Society of London. 

The Etymology is minute, and the name of Professor 
Whitney is a guarantee for work ofa quality which will deserve 
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and command the respect of an extensive literary public. In 
accordance with the recent minuteness of investigation, not 
only the entire words but also the prefixes and suffixes which 
are employed in the formation of English words are made the 
subjects of separate articles. As regards the Orthography, 
the established literary practice is on the whole adhered to, 
and the authors do not consider that they have a mission as 
phonetic reformers. But where the practice, either in Great 
Britain or in America, is in a wavering condition, they prefer 
(while, however, exhibiting both) the briefer spelling and that 
which seems to them more in accordance with native analogies. 
Thus /ador rather than /abour ; center than centre ; civilize than 
civilise ; traveler than traveller; e than @, as cyclopedic in pre- 
ference to cyclopedic. 

The peculiar character of this work rests upon two main 
features : the quotations first, which so far as we have been 
able to examine them appear to be select and typical, and at 
the same time to represent American literature in larger pro- 
portion than is seen in any similar work ; and, secondly, the 
encyclopedic compass of the information imparted, the amount 
of which is relieved by its distribution under a variety of 
technical terms, instead of being amassed under a few leading 
head words. 

Having given this general sketch of the aim and plan of 
the dictionary, we will proceed to notice some points of interest 
which have struck us in our survey of the vocabulary, and 
especially of the etymological treatment. It is not to be 
denied that for the early part of this dictionary the editor 
has been sometimes indebted to the greater work which is 
based upon the collections of the Philological Society of 
London. Indeed, he has more than once acknowledged the 
debt. It was impossible that he should shut his eyes to the 
presence of such a work, and it was difficult not to follow it 
even when the difference of plan might have suggested an 
independent course. Why, for instance, should the Century 
Dictionary, whose aim is literary and practical, admit such a 
vox nthili as Absentaneous, which Dr. Murray records after 
Baileys Dictionary (1721) and Ash’s Dictionary (1775)? 
Whatever course may befit the plan of Zhe New English 
Dictionary, one would think that The Century Dictionary, whose 
aim is literary and practical, ought not to include any word 
that cannot be sustained by a positive example from some 
English or American book. 

Not only words, but formatives and suffixes, have their 
separate articles: thus the meaningless appendage -a, which 
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in humorous lyrics is, or rather was, sometimes used to eke 
out the measure, is explained as a relic of the Middle English 
inflexive -e, for in that period the final -e had still sometimes 
the value of a case-ending, as it always had in Anglo-Saxon 
grammar. So that, according to this explanation, which is in 
every way the most probable, it would be the poetic survival 
of a flexional syllable after it had died out of conversation and 
prose diction. The example given is from that old song in 
The Winters Tale: 
‘ Jog on, jog on, the footpath way, 
And merrily hent the stile-a ; 
A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a.’ 


But here, in these opening columns of the dictionary, we 
miss that word which, though written with the letter a, isnot 
an article, but is quite as distinct a word as the indefinite 
article. It occurs in the familiar phrases ‘the two children 
are just of a height’ and ‘much of a muchness.’ Here we 
have no article, but an apocopated form of AN, the old form 
of the numeral exe, and Dr. Murray has classed it as an adj. 
and given it the grammatical description of a ‘ Definite 
Numeral, which, as a matter of terminology, we cannot say 
we think particularly happy. 

A word of great etymological interest is Admiral, of which 
Professor Skeat and Dr. Murray had given very divergent 
accounts. Professor Whitney follows Dr. Murray and gives 
an abstract of the history of the word from The New English 
Dictionary, with acknowledgment. That edmiral is from 
Middle English amzra/, or as Milton spelt it ammiral, in 
Paradise Lost, i. 294: 

‘ His Spear, to equal which the tallest Pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the Mast 
Of some great Ammiral, were but a Wand . . .’ 


where the word is used elliptically, for some phrase like 
‘admiral galley’ as Langhorne in his translation of Plutarch 
calls the ship on which Themistocles offered sacrifice—and 
further, that this Middle English amzra/ is derived from the 
Arabic amir, prince, a word which to the eye of the English 
reader is more familiar in the form of aseer or emir—so far 
as this all parties are agreed, and it is not until we come to 
investigate the termination of the word that a difference of 
opinion begins to manifest itself. 

Professor Skeat thought that the true and historical suffix 
was that which is seen in the form admirald, there being a 
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Low Latin form amiraldus, and he identified this -a/dus with 
the -a/d in Regin-ald, and the -zwa/d in such names as 4:thel- 
qwald. He was confirmed in this estimate of the suffix by the 
observation that in Azug Horn, line 89, admirald rhymes with 
bald bold. He quoted another opinion, according to which 
admiral represents the Arabic phrase amzr-al-bdir,commander 
of the sea, the final 4é/7 having been dropped. But this he 
rejected, with the remark that there is no reason for this 
supposition, and that no proof of it is offered. 

This can now be said no longer, for Dr. Murray adopted 
the rejected derivation, and he produced evidence for it which 
has approved itself to the judgment of Professor Whitney. 
These authorities are agreed that the -a/ is due to the Arabic 
article, which is found in all the Arabic and Turkish titles that 
contain amir, as amir-al-umara ruler of rulers, amir-al-mitmt- 
nin Commander of the Faithful. There is also the evidence of 
the Latin equivalent admiralius maris for amir-al-bahr, and 
it was Englished under Edward III. as ‘ amyrel of the se’ and 
‘admyrall of the navy.’ The spelling adm- arose from a sort 
of popular etymology, which lugged in the Latin verb admz- 
rart, to wonder at, and the adjective admirabilis. This account 
of the matter seems quite clear and satisfactory. 

The cyclopedic plan of this Dictionary admits words which 
are excluded from 7he New English Dictionary. We have an 
instance of this in Africander, a sort of race-name, which 
designates natives of Cape Colony, or the neighbouring regions 
of Africa, who are born of white parents—the descendants of 
European settlers in Southern Africa. The only etymological 
remark which this word calls for has reference to the letter a. 
This letter is excrescent, as it often is after w—-e,g. in gander, 
gender, thunder, and this is indicated by our editor thus 
African-d-er. So that this new word is formed with the same 
familiar old suffix -er which we sce in Aritisher, Highlander, 
Londoner, and the d springs forward to cover the junction of 
African with -er. 

The letter B contains an unusually small number of words 
derived from the classical languages ; the bulk of the words 
that have this letter for their initial are either Saxon or Danish. 
We have here a great assemblage of the oldest words in the 
language, and words of the greatest practical utility. There 
is a second line of very old words under this letter, namely 
French words which have been so long naturalized that they 
seem to us almost as native as the Saxon words themselves. 
We will notice a few of each of these classes. 

1. Of Saxon or Danish words we may enumerate dadd/e, 
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th bag, bairn, bait, bake, balderdash, bale (woe), balk, banns, bane, 


»]. bang, bank, bare, bark, barley, barm, barn, barton, bask, bast, 
he bat (vespertilio), batch, bath, bathe, batten, bawl—all these 
th without going beyond BA. This will sufficiently illustrate and 
ch confirm what has been said of the large proportion of native 
er English or words next of kin to our native words contained 
he under this initial. 
Lis 2. Confining ourselves to the same narrow limits of BA, we 
readily, and without any rigid mustering, are able to collect 
ed an equally long or even a longer list of old French words that 
ch have become quite familiar and homely : bachelor, bacon, badger, 
y. baggage, bail, bailiff, balance, baldric, ball, ballad, balm, banish, 
vic banner, banquet, bar, barb, barbican, bargain, barge, barque, 
at baron, barrel, barren, barrier, barter, base, basin, bastard, bate, 
W1- batter, battle, battlement, bag. 
of To these two groups may be added a third, and it is ‘one 
nd which to the mind imbued with the curiosity of philological 
nd speculation is even more fascinating than either of the previous 
ort two. Those appeal to certain preferences which most men 
Nt have, some for the Saxon, some for the French element, pre- 
int ferences either natural or acquired, the result of birth and 
education, or consciously acquired and self-elected by literary 
ich or political adoption. Mr. Freeman, for example, seems never 
an to admit a Romanic word into his composition where a 
ich Teutonic word will serve his turn. But the group we are now 
ns turning towards is one that has hardly any literary or political 
of * status ; it is a wild product of nature, and one which is only 
cal now and then recognized by the time-honoured and respectable 
a. institutions of society and literature which are seated upon the 
ler, selfsame soil. But for philosophic minds, who have small 
lus regard for respectability, and who are bent upon the course 
me which some poet called ‘rerum cognoscere causas ’—these 
ler, vagabond words will have an interest which cannot be given 
of by literature or nationality. Such are daa, b/aé, blare, blear, 
blight, blizzard, blob, blot, blotch, blubber, bludgeon, bluff, blunder, 
rds blunt, blur, blurt, bluster, bob, bogus, bore, bosh, bother, bounce. 
rds Of blight we are told: ‘Origin unknown ; the various expla- 
ish. nations offered all fail for lack of evidence.’ 
the Of dlzzard we find a very satisfactory history. Professor 
ere Whitney holds it to be a manipulated form of d/azer, and that 
ely the first sense was a rattling, irregular volley of gunshots, a 
acy general ‘blazing-away.’ It originated along the Atlantic 
ves. coast, among the parties who there wait with their guns for 


the passage of migratory birds. A social application of the 
word is given as the second sense, and we have a quotation 
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from a book entitled Zour Down East, by David Crockett : its OW 


‘A gentleman at dinner asked me for a toast, and supposing the w 
he meant to have some fun at my expense I concluded to go and p 
ahead, and give him and his likes a blizzard.’ The sense of its 
which has made the word known in England is given as its Greek 
third sense, and it is defined thus: ‘A mad rushing combina- two w 
tion of wind and snow.which neither man nor beast could be rey 
face” The New York Evening Post is quoted as saying of the te 
this word that ‘it made no progress in general use till it Teutc 
struck the Western imagination as a term for that convulsion like tl 
of the elements, for which “ snowstorm,” with whatever descrip- other 
tive epithet, was no adequate name, and the keen ear of the seek { 
newspaper reporter caught it and gave it currency as “ repor- almos 
torial” English.’ e 

Under 4/06 there are four senses, of which one is attributed perfec 
to Provincial English, viz. ‘the bag of the honey bee.’ This work 
usage we can neither affirm nor deny, but we know a provin- are st 
cial sense which is not here given. The Marsh Marigold derive 
(Caltha palustris) is variously styled J/ay-blob and Water-blob, and b 
When we call these ‘new’ words, we speak by comparison The r 
with the high prehistoric antiquity of the bulk of the vocabu- rises j 
lary ; for, in fact, some of these have quite a respectable For i 
standing in literature, as we are reminded under ‘ blunder’ by a synon 
quotation from Chaucer about the gait of a blind horse. there 
Under dogus we are informed that it is a slang word, of which are si 
many conjectural explanations have been offered ; that its synon 
first meaning was an apparatus for coining false money, and of Go 
thence in secondary application it acquired the general sense is the 
of counterfeit, spurious, sham. attrib 

Under the letter C we come upon one of the most in- object 
teresting and problematical words in all English etymology. nume 
The word church is derived by Professor Whitney, as by a long is a S} 
line of scholars before him, from the Greek xupiaxor, the Lord’s increc 
house. This is an etymological doctrine of very long standing ; synon 
there are few older among all the old ones that time and new few sf 
methods have suffered to continue. It was first broached by exclu 
Walafrid Strabo,a dilettante Greek scholar of the ninth century, the fe 
at a time when Greek learning was a novel curiosity in the West, water 
and naturally provocative of enterprise and discovery. This horse, 
amateur etymologist started other Greek derivations besides is a s 
this, but this is the only one that has had the luck to survive. into t] 
And this advantage has been due, not to the weight of the the la 
author’s name, not to any collateral support or incidental synon 
confirmation that has accrued to it during the thousand years a rest 


of its reign, but wholly and solely to the apparent evidence of words 
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t: its own internal probability. In the first place it assigns to 
ng the word an original signification which is both reasonable 
0 and pious. But that is not the whole or even the chief part 
se of its advantage. There were two words for church in the 
its Greek language, namely, éx«Anola and xvpiaxoy ; there are 
a two words for the same in modern Christendom, which may 
Id be represented by ég/ise and church ; one of the two has given 
of the term in use through the Greek and Latin communions ; 
it Teutonic Christendom uses a term which appears very much 
on like the other; who can doubt that it is identical with that 
p- other? What reasonable man would demand proof or even 
he seek for confirmation of a statement which is self-evident and 
yr - almost axiomatic ? 

This reasoning has, however, the fault of being almost too 
ed perfect, conclusive, and symmetrical. It resembles fancy- 
lis work more than solid structure. Like those positions which 
n- are secure so long as they are not attacked, the «xupsaxov 
Id derivation must be admired for its duration and reputation 
ob. and beauty, and must not be exposed to doubt and scepticism. 
on The moment we suffer ourselves to think about it, one doubt 
u- rises after another to assaii the authority of its ancient reign. 
le For instance, it may be asked, Were éxxAnoia and Kupiaxov 
ya synonyms in the sense supposed by such reasoning? Were 
se. there ever two such synonyms in existence? Objects which 
ich are singular in their nature are not really wont to have two 
its synonymous names. Let us for a moment think of the name 
nd of God, and observe that it has no synonym. This instance 
ise is the more striking because the number of adjectival and 

attributive expressions by which we can indicate the same 
in- object is in this case exceedingly large ; and yet, of all the 
ry. numerous expressions by which we can indicate God, not one 
ng is a synonym of that name. By a parity of reasoning, it is 
d’s incredible that there ever coexisted in the same language a 
1g ; synonym of éx««Anoia. Let us only for one moment take a 
ew few specimens of the large number of names which absolutely 
by exclude synonymy. Who will produce synonyms for any of 
ry, the following: oak, ash, elm; sun, moon, star; fire, air, 
st, water ; ice, snow, hail; milk, oil, wine; bread, cheese, butter ; 
his horse, dog, cat ; bridge, house, door? Will you say that hound 
les is a synonym for dog? But it is not so; dog has stepped 
ve. into the place which ound once held, and ound remains in 
the the language in a narrowed function, and it is by no means 
tal synonymous with dog. Again, you may speak of a house as 
ars a residence, or a dwelling, or an abode ; but not one of these 


words is synonymous with Aouse. You may indicate door by 
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the word extrance; but entrance is not synonymous with dor. 
We can speak of the church as the Lord’s house, but this 
phrase is not synonymous with church. 

We venture to assert that there never was a moment in 
the history of Christendom when the two words é««Ano/a and 
Kuptaxov stood side by side on such equal terms as to cause 
the translator of a newly-converted people a moment’s doubt 
as to whether he should adopt the one or the other in his 
translation of Scripture. In all the extant portions of Ulfilas 
the word éxxAynola has been kept, wherever it occurred in the 
original text. Professor Whitney, after giving the varying 
forms of this word ‘church’ in Middle English, Scottish, 
Anglo-Saxon, Old Saxon, Old Frisic, Dutch, Low German, 
Old High German, Modern German, Modern German Dialect, 
Icelandic, Swedish, Danish, adds that the word was ‘borrowed, 
probably through an unrecorded Gothic *hyrezka, from L. Gr.’ 
[we hesitate to expand this symbol, not knowing whether it 
stands for Late Greek or Low Greek, as it does not appear in the 
Table of Abbreviations] ‘ cupsaxovr (scilicet d@ua) the Lord’s 
house.’ The asterisk to £yrecka is but a repetition ‘of the fact, 
which is already stated verbally, namely, that this £yrezka is 
unrecorded. It is by a process of reasoning backward from 
the forms which do exist, or are recorded, that the advocate of 
this derivation arrives at the conjecture of a Gothic kyrezka ; 
and so in fact he derives church through a form which has 
sprung up for the occasion. This is one of the many shapes 
under which that ubiquitous fallacy intrudes itself which is 
called ‘reasoning in acircle. The hypothetical £yrezka would 
have had a somewhat better claim to respect and credit if we 
had no Gothic writings to refer to, or if in those writings 
which we have there were not repeated mention of church, 
and always under the old and then universal name of 
ExKANG La. 

We have lingered over this unique word, and we must 
hasten on. There is, however, another word in C on which 
we wish to touch. It is the word ce/t,a word dear to pre- 
historic archaeologists, in whose dialect it signifies a primitive 
implement, whether weapon or tool, or both. There are celts 
of stone and celts of bronze. By their size and form they 
suggest the uses of the chisel, or the adze, or the hatchet, or 
the spade. Professor Whitney derives this word from Welsh 
cellt a flint-stone. But when we seek for information about 
this Welsh word in the Welsh-English Dictionary of Owen 
Pughe we do not get the impression of a real Welsh word at 
all, a word that is of old standing in Welsh. And when we 
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go to the largest and most complete Exglésh- Welsh Dictionary, 
namely, that by Walters (1815), in two volumes quarto, we 
find under the head of ‘ Flint or Flintstone’ no less than five 
equivalents in word or phrase, and no sign of ce//t. We must 
know more about the record of this Welsh word before we 
can admit the notion of its being the source of the archzxo- 
logical term which we are now investigating. In these days 
of rapid movement and progressive discovery it may seem 
old-fashioned to adhere to any theory that was started so 
long ago as 1878, but we are certainly under the impression 
that the right account of this word was given by Mr. Knight 
Watson in a paper entitled ‘On the Origin of the Word Celt 
as the name of an Implement, which paper may be seen in 
the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries under the date of 
May 9, 1878. 

The writer quotes Mr. John Evans, who says that thtre 
can be no doubt as to the derivation of ce/¢, and that it is no 
other than the Latin ce/t7s, a chisel, The same distinguished 
archeologist adds that in all literature ce/tzs is found only in 
one place, namely, in the Vulgate translation of Job. The 
Latin inscription (in Gruter), in which the word occurs, is a 
forgery. The first place in which he had found it as applied to 
antiquities is in Beger’s 7hesaurus, 1696, where a bronze celt, 
adapted for insertion in its haft, is described under this word. 
So far the statement of Mr. John Evans. 

Mr. Knight Watson happened to be examining a manu- 
script of the Latin Bible which belongs to the Socicty of 
Antiquaries, at the request of a learned friend, when his eye 
fell upon certé in the place where he had been familiar with 
celte. This caused him to make further inquiry. The passage 
in question is in Job xix. 23, 24, and it is thus expressed in 
our Bible of 1611: ‘Oh that my words were now written! 
Oh that they were printed in a hook! That they were 
graven with an iron pen and lead in the rock for ever!’ In 
the printed text of the Vulgate it stands thus: ‘Quis mihi 
tribuat ut scribantur sermones mei? quis mihi det ut exarentur 
in libro stylo ferreo et plumbi lamina, vel celte sculpantur in 
silice.” But in the manuscript belonging to the Society of 
Antiquaries it is certe,and the contention of this paper is that 
this is the true reading, and that ce/te is merely a misprint. 
The Codex Amiatinus (a manuscript which has been much 
celebrated by the Bishop of Salisbury) has cer¢e. Mr. Watson’s 
conclusion is that the very existence of the word ce/tzs is due 
to the accidental substitution of 7 for 7 by a printer’s com- 
positor, that this changeling has gained a footing in the sacred 
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text, and that it has been adopted by the archeologists. For 
the present we prefer this explanation to Professor Whitney’s 
Welsh ce//¢ a flint-stone. 

In the second volume of Zhe Century Dictionary, which 
comprises CONO-FZ, we pass beyond the tilth of Zhe New 
English Dictionary, and from this point the editor can no 
longer be charged with annexing the fruits of other men’s 
labours. We do not perceive that there is any appreciable 
diminution in the stream of words, or in the quality of the 
exegesis 

Under daffodil we find this account: ‘The popular name 
of the Narcissus Pseudo-Narcissus, natural order Amaryllt- 
dacee. This is correct, and contrasts favourably with the 
definition of Skeat, who is sometimes a little too indifferent to 
exactness in matters which are not etymology. He says: 
‘A flower of the lily tribe,’ and perhaps he may think this 
near enough for his purpose, seeing that the Lz/zacee differ 
from the Amaryllidacee only by such a trifling matter as the 
situation of the ovary. But the error is traceable, and is in- 
teresting as being one of a class which is likely to spring up 
in the prosecution of etymological studies. It is only too easy 
for the etymologist to forget that the word is not the thing. 
The word daffodil, after being tracked through a number of 
quaint and fanciful variations in Middle English and in French 
(among which the whimsical daffydowndilly), brings us out to 
the Latin asphodelus and the Greek acdddeXos, so that our 
daffodil is etymologically identified with the Asphodel of the 
ancients. Now, the Asphodel is one of the famous plants of 
ancient literature which happens to be well known, and it is a 
lily. When, therefore, Liddell and Scott under doqodsros 
say ‘A plant of the lily kind,’ they are right ; but it does not 
follow that the description will apply to every plant that may 
become an inheritor of the same name. 

Dainty—in Middle English deyntee, in Old French dazntzet, 
in Scottish dazntith, in Provencal dentat—is from the Latin 
dignitatem, according to the now prevalent manner of state- 
ment; but Professor Whitney prefers to keep to the nomi- 
native case, and to exhibit the lost ¢ in brackets, thus— 
dignita(t)s. 

Damask at first denoted a textile fabric, woven in elaborate 
patterns, and the name came from Damascus, where such 
cloth was made, and was called in medieval Latin Damascus 
(or Damasticus) pannus. From this came the expression 
damaskeening, for patterns shown on metal surfaces ; and even 
the verb ¢o damask, to ornament a metal with patterns on the 
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surface, by the application of another metal. Hence Dryden, 
in his translation of the :xezd, xi. 736, has 


‘Mingled metal dainask’d o’er with gold.’ 


Thence the verb passed on to the general application of the 
same idea, and was used as meaning simply to variegate or 
diversify. Ben Jonson has ‘embroider or damask your dis- 
course, and Milton in Paradise Lost, iv. 334, has this— 


‘On the soft downy bank damask’d with flowers.’ 


Demure is an instance of an adjective made out of a 
French phrase, de murs in Old French (modern French maurs) 
of (good) manners. Another adjective of like origin is de- 
bonair, in Old French de bon aire, of good mien, pleasant 
aspect or bearing. 

Denizen is derived from de zntrinsecus, as the antithegis of 
Jorein (now foreign), which is referred to the medizval Latin 
Sorinsecus. 

Dive has in America not only the weak preterite dzved, as 
it has in England, but also a strong preterite, dove, of which 
Professor Whitney says that it is ‘common in colloquial 
speech, and is found in good literary use.’ It was employed 
by Longfellow, but subsequently discarded. In the following 
passage from H/zawatha vii., the later editions have d7ved for 
dove : 

‘Straight into the river Kwasind, 
Plunged as if he were an otter, 
Dove as if he were a beaver.’ 


Drake and Duck are interesting words. At first sight they 
look as if they were quite new words since the Saxon period, 
and if such had been the case it would be remarkable, 
because for the most part the homely rustic objects have kept 
their old names. For example, darn-door fowl is all pure 
Saxon, so is hen, goose, gander ; but on the other hand cock 
and pullet are French. Duck and Drake are, however, not so 
strange as they look. What makes them have a strange look 
is the knowledge that the constant name for duck (generically) 
in Anglo-Saxon literature is exed,a word still flourishing in 
the German exte. Of this we have examples in names of 
places, where it is disguised in the form of evd, thus Endford 
in Wiltshire is in the Land Charters written Enedford, ze. 
duck ford. That eved is an ingredient in the word drake would 
hardly be believed if it were not demonstrable. The first 
letter in drake is the last letter in eed, the previous letters 
having dropped away. We have no record of the word 
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*enedric; but we have external evidence that such a word 
existed, and we may be confident that drake is only a slightly 
corrupt form of the latter part of such a word. The termi- 
nation -7zc (a word indicative of power and authority, whose 
substantival aspect is seen in dzshopric, and its adjectival in 7zch) 
was a frequent appendage to a man’s name, as in 4 thelric, 
Osric, Wulfric, or the more familiar Frederick. It was added 
to the common word ezed in order to denote the male duck, 
the mallard. Professor Skeat, however, understands the ter- 
mination in all the fullness of its literal signification, and so 
he makes exed-ric to have meant as much as ‘ duck-king.’ 

This instance affords a good example of the kind of proof 
which is afforded by comparative philology. In German a 
gander is gduserich and a cock pigeon /auberich. The male 
duck is in Old High German awetrecho, also antrecho and 
antrache,in modern German enterich, in Old Icelandic (accord- 
ing to Haldersen) axdrikz, in Danish andrik, and in Swedish 
andrake, which latter form makes it easy for us to understand 
the genesis of our drake. The base-word exed is related to 
the Latin avzas, duck, genitive ddt7s; and to the Greek vijcca, 
Attic virra (for *avyrea). 

Along with this exed the word duck was also current in 
Saxon times, as we know from a local name like Ducklington 
in Oxfordshire, and another expression ducan sead, duck’s 
pool, which, if not exactly a local name, is once used as a 
topographical designation in the Land Charters. 

Dunce in its origin is a word of great historical mark. It 
is one of the old forms of the middle part (Dams) in the name 
of John Duns Scotus, a celebrated scholastic theologian who 
died in 1308, to whom was given the distinguishing title of 
‘The Subtle Doctor.’ The usage of the word is thus accounted 
for in Zhe Century Dictionary :— 

‘ His followers, called Scotists, had control of the universities till 
the Reformation set in, when the reformers and humanists, regarding 
them as obstinate opponents of sound learning and of progress, and 
their philosophy as sophistical and barren, applied the term Duns 
man (which at first meant simply a Scotist) to any caviling, sophis- 
tical opponent ; and so it came finally to mean any dull, obstinate 
person.’ 

Else is an adverb formed from the genitive case of an old 
and rare adjective e/ foreign, the same word that we meet 
with in the Gothic a/zs, the Latin a/zus, and the Greek aAXos, 
There is a passage in the Beowulf which exhibits this e/ in a 
clear light, in the compound e/-/and strange land. It occurs in 
an authoritative speech, where the speaker, having determined 
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rd that all the treasure of the dragon’s hoard shall be devoted on 
ly Beowulf’s pyre, proceeds as follows : 
1i- ‘Pa sceal brond fretan them shall flame devour, 
se eeled peccean, burning shall bury :— 
h) nalles eorl wegan _ never a warrior bear 
iC, maddum to gemyndum, jewel of dear memory, 
ne meg5 scyne nor maiden sheen 
ed : : 
habban on healse have on her neck 
ky , hring weordunge, ring-decoration ; 
-T- ac sceal geomor mod nay, shall disconsolate 
SO golde bereafod gold-unadorned 
oft nalles zene not once but oft 
of el land tredan ; tread strangers’ land ; 
a nu se here wisa now the leader in war, 
ile hleahtor alegde, laughter hath quenched 
nd gamen and gleo dream. game and all sound of glee.’ 
ra; Fad is a word that interests us by reason of its novelty in 
ish literature. Professor Whitney refers it vaguely to English 
nd dialect. But it is by no means an ordinary provincial word ; 
to when it came up it had to be explained to most English 
ra, people. A local account is given of it in Miss Jackson’s 
Shropshire Glossary. In such cases we naturally feel some 
in curiosity to trace it as near as possible to its first adventure. 
‘on The Century Dictionary quotes it from MZ/zddlemarch, chap. iv. : 
k’s ‘“Tt is your favourite fad to draw plans.” “ Fad to draw 
a: plans! Do you think that I only care about my fellow- 
creatures’ houses in that childish way?”’ But, recent as this 
It word is in recognized literature, it has already its deriva- 
me tives, and this Dictionary records faddish, faddishness with a 
‘ho quotation from Zhe Academy ;—faddist with a quotation from 
: of The Fortnightly Review. 
ted Finality is another recent word of which Professor Whitney 
gives no history. He may very easily be unaware that it 
till came up in the agitation about the Reform Bill, when Lord 
ling John Russell was confident in his assurances that it was a 
and final measure, that it would not entail the necessity of further 
uns legislation in the same direction, and he acquired the nick- 
his- name of ‘ Finality Jack.’ 
late 


Among the signs of progress in the treatment of etymo- 
logy, we cannot but be struck with the improvement that 


old has been made in technical terms. We will mention one of 
leet these terms, which we imagine to be of recent introduction. 
NOS. It is the term ‘doublet,’ to signify that two distinct words 
na have sprung from one and the same original. Thus a¢tctude 
sin and aptitude are doublets, as they both represent the Latin 
ned aptitudo, This is a source of variety and choice of expression, 
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and it is one of the means whereby the vocabulary is enriched. 
Professor Whitney has noticed under dado an instance that 
would not have been self-evident. For this word, which the 
modern zxsthetic movement in house decoration has made 
familiar, is Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese for a cube, and 
die (plural dzce) is its doublet. When, however, we say that 
the plural of de is dice, it would be more correct to say that 
the singular of dzce is de. For this singular has been made 
to fit the plural ; otherwise (as we are here reminded) the 
singular number would be dee, corresponding to French dé; 
and dee is actually the Middle English form. Dado, then, and 
de are two words from the same original, and that is the Latin 
participle datum given, in the sense of that which is thrown 
or cast. From French dé we go back to Provencal dat, and 
then to Italian, Spanish, Portuguese dado, next to Low Latin 
dadus, and so to the aforesaid participle. In architecture it 
was applied first to the cubical part of a pedestal, between 
base and cornice ; and all its other applications are derived 
by analogy therefrom. 


ArT. V.—-QOUAKERISM AND THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 


The Quakers: a Study, Historical and Critical. By 
FREDERICK STORRS TURNER. (London, 1889.) 


Mr. TURNER has written by far the best popular account of 
the Quakers which we have yet seen. The merits of his book 
are chiefly due to the fact that he has honestly studied the 
Quakers from their own writings. Moreover, he has begun 
at the right beginning. He has not derived his notions of 
George Fox and his earliest apostles from the inadequate 
and only half-sympathetic portraiture of the fathers of 
Quakerism in the feeble literature of later Quakerism ; but 
he has gone straight to Fox, Burrough, Nayler, Howgill, and 
other primitive Quakers themselves to learn what they were, 
what they meant by their sect, and what they expected from 
it for England and all mankind. The failings of his estimate, 
excellent as it is, are due to the sectarian position upon 
which he stands and from which he studies his subject. We 
do not know to what religious body Mr. Turner belongs, but 
his ignorance of Catholic theology and of the history and 
meaning of the English Church is conspicuous ; and his work 
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gives evidence in every chapter that, anxious as he is to be 
liberal and unprejudiced, he is still held in bondage to a 
number of hereditary legends and superstitions which are 
assumed by the sects to be history, and are accepted by all 
their ‘ historical’ writers as infallible. He sees in a dim way 
that Quakerism, unlike the sects out of which it grew, and 
against which it protested, was not a direct schism from the 
ancient Chuich of England. He sees that it was a schism 
from the novel Presbyterian Nonconformity which the Long 
Parliament had tried to establish as a quasi-Church, and also 
a schism from the separatist bodies of Independents, Ana- 
baptists, Seekers, Ranters, Fifth Monarchy men, and other 
sects, which, by the help of the army, had hindered the defini- 
tive establishment of Nonconformity by the Parliament. The 
national bishops, the parish priests, the common prayer, and 
the Catholic order had been expelled and declared unlawful 
in England while George Fox was still a boy. His educa- 
tion, from his own account, had clearly been Puritan or Non- 
conformist, with an inclination towards Separatism. He 
knew nothing of the Church. He says that his family wished 
him to be brought up as ‘a priest.’ It must be remembered 
that whenever the word ‘priest’ occurs in Quaker writings 
before 1660 it does not mean a priest in the Catholic and his- 
torical sense: it usually means the Presbyterian, Independent, 
or Baptist minister who had been intruded upon a parish, and 
who was compelling the unwilling parishioners to pay to him 
the tithes which they had paid willingly to the expelled 
priest. The Quakers knew that no name was so hateful to 
the Nonconformist or Separatist preacher as that of ‘ priest,’ 
but they mischievously extended the name to anyone who 
took a stipend for preaching, however he might rail against 
the ‘ priestism’ of England and Rome. The intruded minister 
of Fox’s parish, from whom the troubled soul of the young 
seeker could get no help, was a Nonconformist, and was one 
of the ‘confessors’ ejected at the restoration of the Catholic 
order. The most cruel of all their persecutors, the Indepen- 
dent preachers of New England, were stigmatized by the 
Quakers as ‘priests. They would have called Mr. Spurgeon 
and Dr. Clifford, as they called their own Anabaptist contem- 
poraries, ‘ Baptist priests.’ 

Mr. Turner finds himself confronted by the startling 
phenomenon that the Presbyterian Nonconformists and the 
Independent and Baptist Separatists, in 1050 and 1651, began 
to transfer to this new Separatist sect the enmity and perse- 
cution which they had hitherto reserved for Papists and 
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Anglicans. The name ‘Quaker’ became more hateful than 
even the name ‘prelate’ had ever been. The very same men 
who had clamoured to the Parliament to murder Archbishop 
Laud, to imprison and expel the bishops, and to eject all the 
Conformist priests from the parishes, filled the prisons of 
England with Quakers. ‘They were the filth of the world, 
and the off-scouring of all things in the eyes of the orthodox ’ 
(p. 3), that is, the Calvinist. What was the reason for meting 
out exactly the same measure to these new ultra-Puritans as 
to those old anti-Puritans? Why was it so natural that such 
Nonconformists as Prynne and Baxter should detect what 
they pleased to call ‘Popery’ at the bottom of early 
Quakerism? Why was it not wholly unreasonable that they 
should suspect the Ranters, from whom the Quakers gathered 
so many of their first adherents, of worshipping in secret the 
picture of Archbishop Laud, and of wickedly singing Christ- 
mas carols and keeping Innocents’ Day, after the Noncon- 
formist Parliament had abolished all superstitious holy days?! 
If Mr. Turner had been as anxious to understand the English 
Church as he was to understand Quakerism ; if he had made 
as free and conscientious a study of Laud and Hooker, of 
Herbert and Henry More, or of Bramhall and Patrick, as he 
has made of Fox and Burrough, or of Baxter and Bunyan, 
we think that he would have discovered the explanation. 
Quakerism differed from all prior evolutions of English 
Separatism in its strange twofold character. George Fox was 
at the same time an anti-Puritan and an_ultra-Puritan. 
Presbyterianism was an casy development from Calvinist 
Nonconformity, and Independency an easy development from 
Presbyterianism, and Anabaptism an easy development from 
Independency. All these three sects sprang originally and 
in succession out of the common theological ground of 
Puritanism—namely, that man as man has no evangelical 
relation to God in Jesus Christ ; that such a relation is the 
property of a minority of men, the ‘elect’ or the ‘saints’; and 
that the visible Church ought to be composed of members of 
this favoured aristocracy of the race. To this aristocracy the 
sacraments belonged. The Catholic Church has always taught 
that baptism was entrusted to her by the Lord for ‘all 
nations’ and for ‘every creature,’ and consequently baptizes a 
child as human, or on the ground of the relation of all mankind 
to the Father, which He manifested through the Incarnation 
of His Son as man’s second Adam. Even the Presbyterians, 
the most liberal of the three Puritan sects, restricted infant 
' The Ranters Declaration. Py M. Stubs, 4to, 1650, p. 4. 
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= baptism to the children of parents who were already in the 
- covenant. They were saints, or at least were putative saints, 
"vy or ‘ professors,’ and so could claim baptism for their children. 
he It was not mainly for ritual and ceremony, as the modern 
of Whig and sectarian historians pretend, but for so-called 
ld, ‘Arminianism,’ as all the contemporary sources prove, that 
* the Nonconformists in England and Scotland hounded on 
ng the Parliament to persecute Bishop Mountagu, to murder 
Ky Archbishop Laud, to expel the bishops and turn out every 
ich faithful parish priest. As early as 1610 John Robinson, the 
nat Independent and Calvinist, wrote to Joseph Hall, afterwards 
rly Bishop, ‘the error of wxzversal grace groweth on apace 
my amongst you.’ ‘The odium against Archbishop Laud was 
red raised by the faction of that age,’ said John Johnson, ‘alto- 
the gether as much upon the score of his zeal for those doctyines 
ist- which were then called Arminianism as for that of the Sacri- 
vs fice; for the divines who then prevailed [the murderers of - 
3? Laud and the persecutors of the Quakers] condemned all 
ish those primitive principles as rank Popery.’ ‘The Scots de- 
ade clare, wrote Grotius to his son in 1641, ‘that they do not 
» of take up arms against the King and English nation, but 
he against Archbishop Laud and the rest of the Arminians.’ 
a In 1646, a year after Laud’s martyrdom, the Nonconformist 
, Matthew Newcomen, one of the contributors to the anti- 
lish episcopal Smectymnuus, in his sermon before the House of 
ner Commons, praised them for having crushed ‘the Popish 
tan. Arminian faction that had a design to rob us of our religion.’ 
nist As the ‘blasphemous Arian wounds Christ’s head,’ said the 
haba fiery Presbyterian, ‘ by denying Him to be God,’ so the ‘ Ar- 
pa minian,’ he told the legislators, ‘wounds Him through the 
and heart, by maintaining Universal Redemption, and that Christ 
: of shed His blood for a// men, a thing that never entered into the 
ical heart of Christ’! This was the theology of English Noncon- 
the formity. It was not purely English, but was the imported 
and Genevan-Scottish Protestant Ultramontanism of Calvin, Beza, 
s of and the Synod of Dort, and was the bond of union between 
the Presbyterianism and Independency. This was the theology 
ight which Quakerism found in possession of the English parishes, 
‘all and which thought its rule to be secured for all future time 
3.8 when it had murdered ‘the chief of the Arminians,’ ejected 
<ind the nation’s fathers in God, silenced the priests, and prohibited 
tion the book of Common Prayer. That book had borne witness 
rere in every parish to ‘universal redemption ;’ and the expelled 
fant clergy, by christening every English child, had proclaimed 


‘that Christ shed His blood for all men.’ 
AA2 
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The horrified Nonconformists and Separatists saw in the 
theology of Fox and his young apostles a resurrection of 
the ‘ Arminianism’ which they had slain and buried. St. 
John’s doctrine of the ‘ Light within every man,’ St. Paul’s 
doctrine that ‘the grace of God had appeared to all men, 
teaching them ’—the old Catholic or universal-human theology 
of the creeds and the sacraments, which the Nonconformist 
Parliament and the packed Assembly of Divines at Westmin- 
ster had condemned as anti-Christian, Popish, heretical ‘ Ar- 
minianism, —confronted them again, and dared them to battle, 
not now in the persons of Conformist bishops and priests, but 
in the persons of uneducated youths, trained in the severest 
Nonconformity, and taught to hate bishops, priests, and com- 
mon prayer. The strength of the first Quakers, and the 
powerlessness of Puritan Nonconformity and Separatism to 
stand against their assaults, may have lain partly in the fact 
of George Fox’s ultra-Puritanism, and his courageous and 
logical development of the external side of Puritanism to the 
utmost length. Why should he stop short at either of the 
points where each of the earlier Puritan sects had set up its 
arbitrary barriers? It was ‘revealed’ to Fox that Presby- 
terianism, Congregationalism, and Anabaptism were as really 
‘in the Apostacy’ and as idolatrous in their degree as the 
Catholic and historical Church was ; they were each of them 
substituting the written and printed ‘letter’ of the Bible for 
the ever-speaking and uncreated Word of God. They re- 
tained clerical titles, stipends, parsonages, steeple-houses, 
tithes, outward sacraments, heathen names of months and 
days, and other relics of Popery and Prelacy, and consequently 
were not thoroughgoing in their Puritanism. 

Yet it was not the ultra-Puritan character of Quakerism, 
but its antz-Puritan character, which was the source and 
secret of its early power. It was strong because it brought 
again to the front, and compelled reason and conscience to 
acknowledge, that central dogma of the Catholic Church 
which had always been most offensive to the Calvinist- 
Puritan mind. It declared that God stood in a saving relation 
to ‘all men,’ that He was the God of Humanity and not of a 
Sect, and was bearing witness to this within every man. Thus 
the‘Arminian’ spirit which had scandalized them in the Church, 
and which they thought their Parliament had exorcized by 
abolishing the bishops and making Conformity illegal, again 
confronted them in the shape of a new sect, and a sect which 
far outdid them in its degrees of outward Puritanism. The 
atoning death of Christ for the sins of some men, and not the 
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Incarnation of the Word in the flesh of all men and pouring 
out of His Spirit upon all flesh, had hitherto been the foun- 
dation of every Puritan conception of ‘the true Church.’ The 
attempt to realize such a ‘ Church’ had been tried successively 
by Nonconformity, by Presbyterianism, by Independency, and 
by Anabaptism. A left wing of the Anabaptists, with which 
the Independent John Robinson had a controversy in Holland, 
first broke the unity of the Puritan tradition by questioning 
the decrees of the superlatively Calvinist Synod of Dort, and 
by affirming (like the Catholic Church) that Christ died for 
all men. This was the first germ of that reaction against 
Puritanism amongst its own adherents which ultimately 
found a complete exponent in George Fox, the preacher of 
the most anti-Puritan theology, and the founder of the most 
ultra-Puritan ‘Church.’ He satisfied the Seekers and arrested 
the Ranters, who were the immediate predecessors @f the 
Quakers, and who had come from amongst the Anabaptists. 
Indeed, in the earlier period of his work, George Fox seems 
to have preached chiefly amongst the Baptists as the likeliest 
soil to yield proselytes to ‘ the Light.’ 

Mr. Turner owns himself to be greatly puzzled, as so 
many sectarian observers have been, how to account for the 
marvellous decline of a sect whose growth had been so swift 
and prodigious. It is no slight proof of his gift of historical 
discernment that by the study of the Quaker documents 
alone—for of Anglican history he is complacently ignorant, 
and relies uninquiringly upon Dissenting legends and tradi- 
tions—he should have stumbled upon the exact truth. ‘Iam 
disposed to regard the restoration of Charles II.,’ says he, ‘as 
the beginning of the second chapter of Quakerism.’ He fails 
to see, however, that it was not the restoration of the monarchy 
which gave Quakerism its first serious wound, but it was the 
much more important restoration to the English people of 
their exiled fathers in God ; it was the restoration to every 
parish of a common prayer, a common baptism, a common 
Eucharist, uniting it to the whole of Christianity ; it was the 
restoration of a priest to every parish who was obliged by all 
his sacerdotal acts to declare the ‘universal grace’ of God to 
all men in Christ Jesus. ‘ Brethren,’ said an English church- 
man to the Quakers in 1660—the very year in which the 
Church was restored, and their sect began its ‘ second chapter,’ 
or period of decay—‘it is most true that the Spirit of God in 
every man’s conscience is the best Light, the best preacher.’! 
The restoration of the monarchy promised at first to be an aid 
1 The Way to True Peace, 4to, 1660, p. 5. 
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rather than a hindrance to the progress of the Quakers. 
Charles II., as James II. after him, had a more kindly feeling 
for them than for the sects which had persecuted them ; they 
seemed to the kings to be less pharisaical than the Noncon- 
formists and the other Separatists. Charles interfered to 
liberate them from the bloody persecutions of the New Eng- 
land Independents. It was the mad rising of the physical 
force Fifth-Monarchy men, whose theological language was 
so dangerously like that of the innocent moral force Quakers, 
and the resolution of the newly liberated English people that 
the horrors of ‘ Forty-one’ and the subsequent Puritan reign 
of terror should never return, which accounted (as the 
Quakers themselves often complained) for the renewal of 
their confessorship after the Restoration. 

The restoration of the Church gave the natural death-blow 
to the Quaker sect for two reasons. First, the anti-Puritan 
element in Quakerism, its Catholic or universal-human the- 
ology, which had been a sort of implicit cry of the human 
and national conscience for the restoration of the Church, was 
now supplied by the Church itself: the need for Quakerism 
as a witness against Puritan narrowness had passed away. 
Secondly, the ultra-Puritan element in Quakerism was a law 
unto death, not unto length of days ; and the fact that the sect 
which goes furthest in its Puritanism and retains the least of 
‘ Babylon’ is the first to decay, is prophetic of the ultimate 
decay of those which have gone to a less degree of Puritanism. 
The other sects retain a longer life by retaining more of that 
which they found in the Church, and they scek to arrest the 
progress of their decline by increasing their outward confor- 
mity to the Church. 

The Quakers found in the restored bishops and clergy a 
consideration and humanity which had been altogether want- 
ing in the intruded Nonconformist and Separatist ‘ priests.’ 
They could not but feel the amazing contrast between the 
intolerance with which they were treated by Nonconformists 
like Baxter, Independents like Owen, or Baptists like Bunyan, 
and the soberness and kindliness of such conformist ‘ priests’ as 
Bishop Gauden, Henry More, or Edmund Elvs. The former, 
as a true father in God, when he interceded for the Quakers in 
the House of Lords the year after the Restoration, called them 
‘those poor people, the innocentest of modern Dissenters.’ The 
‘Common-prayer men,’ as George Fox called the few Church- 
men whom he met before the liberation of the Church and 
nation in 1660, had been fellow-sufferers with the Quakers, 
as the latter sometimes pointed out, under the same Calvinist 
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persecutors. ‘I never heard, wrote the Quakeress Anne 
Docwra forty years after the Restoration, ‘that Quakers so- 
called disturbed the episcopal clergy in their worship’ as they 
had incessantly disturbed that of the Nonconformists and 
Separatists, in whose day, she adds, ‘the Common Prayer- 
Book was tied to the troopers’ horses’ tails in some places. 
This made sport for those priests [the intruded Presbyterians 
and Independents] who clamoured against it. She found 
‘Quakerism’ in many places of the Common Prayer-Book, par- 
ticularly in the first collect in the ‘English Mass.’! Baxter, 
who noticed how differently the Quakers behaved towards 
the Conformists and the Nonconformists, disingenuously 
attributed their change of behaviour to their fear. But their 
continued refusal to pay tithes, and the readiness with which 
they endured prison and confiscation, proved their freedom 
from fear. Many of the Dissenters, as the ejected ‘ confessor’ 
Oliver Heywood owns, were anxious that the royai indulgence 
should stop short at Presbyterianism, Independency, and Ana- 
baptism, and should not be extended to Quakerism. George 
Fox, in a well-known passage, pointed with scorn to the easy 
‘ sufferings’ of the ejected Nonconformists compared with the 
very real sufferings of the Quakers. Under the reign of the 
Puritan Nonconformists and Separatists it was the constant 
habit of the Quaker preachers and writers to emphasize to the 
uttermost the difference between themselves and the other 
sects. Quakerism prior to 1660 was proclaimed by all 
Quakers to be the one and only Church of God. But after 
the restoration of the English Church the Quaker preachers 
emphasized the points of agreement between Quakerism and 
the Church. They looked upon the Westminster Confession 
and the authoritative documents of the Nonconformist As- 
sembly of Divines with horror, as ungodly ; but ‘there are 
very few of the articles of faith confessed by the Church of 
England,’ said William Penn to a bishop in 1698, ‘ to which 
we do not heartily assent.’ Wyeth and his fellow-compilers of 
the Quaker reply to Charles Leslie, a book which had the 
virtual zprimatur of the-General Council of Quakerism, said : 
‘ The Church of England doth agree with us concerning what 
we mean by the Light within.” It is significant also that 
after the restoration of the English Church the Quakers 
ceased to regard their sect as the one and only Church ot 
Christ, the exclusive ‘ People of God,’ and began to speak ot 
it as simply the ‘ Society of Friends, as merely a Church, one 
among many. Mr. Turner’s rhapsodical conjecture that ‘up 


1 The Apostate Conscience Exposed, pt. ii. (1700), p. 22. 
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to the end of the seventeenth century they confidently foretold 
the conversion of the world to Quakerism,’ is certainly not 
true. 

It there had been a little more wholesome scepticism in 
Mr. Turner’s own mind it would have made his fairly good 
book a far better book. He is amazed that such heroes of 
Nonconformity and Dissent as Prynne, Baxter, Owen, and 
Bunyan—he might have added all the Presbyterians and 
Independents in England—should have ‘swallowed greedily’ 
the belief that the Quakers were ‘ the spawn of Romish frogs, 
Jesuits, and Franciscan friars, sent from Rome to seduce 
the intoxicated, giddy-pated English nations.’ Yet he has 
himself ‘swallowed’ with equal greediness, and without a 
moment’s examination, the whole body of the hereditary 
Dissenting and Whig legends, traditions, hagiologies, and 
superstitions. He has adopted their unhistorical legends of 
‘the Laudian persecution’ as the background of his picture of 
the Quakers. Archbishop Laud, of whom he knows nothing 
whatever, figures throughout his book as the father of all 
religious evil in England.' He ventures the wild guess that 
young George Fox may have refused to study for the ministry 
under the ‘apprehension that faithful ministers would have 
a hard time of it under the severe rule of Archbishop Laud, 
who was then at the zenith of his sinister reputation,’ as if 
Herbert, Hales, Chillingworth, Jeremy Taylor, Hammond, 
and the learned and pious clergy whom Laud favoured 
were unfaithful, and the bitter Calvinists who rejected 
and neglected the majority of their parochial flocks as 
reprobate, whom Laud ‘ persecuted,’ were the only ‘ faithful’ 
clergy. He accepts without a doubt the American Bancroft’s 
absurd characterization of Roger Williams, ‘fleeing from the 
Laudian persecution, as ‘the precursor and superior of Jeremy 
Taylor. Roger Williams did not ‘flee’ from the English 
Church because he found it too narrow, but because he found 
it too broad and catholic. He wanted to ‘ gather a Church’ 
which should exclude all but those whom he pleased to call 
‘saints. It was against the inhuman intolerance of the 
Puritan and the sectary that the great-hearted prelate was 
intolerant. Laud could content himself with no smaller 
Church than one in which everyone born in England could 
by baptism become amember. He could no more believe than 
George Fox could believe the terrible Puritan ‘faith ’ that God 
had created the majority of Englishmen in order that they 
might be damned. ‘There is nothing to be expected from 


‘Pp. 25, 26, 69, 174. 
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Christ by any member of the Church of England,’ said De 
Cluse the Independent, ‘ but a pouring out of His eternal wrath 
upon them.’! As this doctrinal assertion occurs in the midst 
of an argument against persecution for religion and on behalf 
of toleration, it shows that the advocate for toleration may per- 
sonally be the narrowest and most intolerant of men. 

The toleration which Roger Williams advocated and 
which he so nobly established in Rhode Island, provided the 
Quaker preachers in America with a city of refuge when they 
were persecuted by the New England Independents. His 
political toleration did not prevent him from being religiously 
‘a bitter old man,’ as the Quaker Edmundson called him in 
his report of the disputation between Williams and the 
Quakers, Roger Williams taught that it was ‘unlawful to 
hear,’ not merely the Conformist clergy, but even ‘ to hear the 
godly [meaning the Nonconformist or Puritan] ministe?s in 
the Church of England.’ Laud’s enemies and murderers, the 
saints of Mr. Turner’s hagiology, would have subjected him 
to a more than ‘ Laudian persecution, as Mr. Turner might 
have learned from Robert Baillie. Williams taught that it 
was a ‘heinous sin’ in the members of his own true Separatist 
‘Churches’ to hold any communion with the English minis- 
ters and Churches, whether Conformist or Nonconformist, 
episcopal or presbyterian. Mr. Turner regrets that ‘we do 
not know what Stubs and Burnyeat, Edmundson’s fellow- 
disputants against Roger Williams, ‘thought of Williams.’ 
It is easy enough to know; for John Burnyeat, like his co- 
apostles, kept a journal of his labours and sufferings, in which 
he wrote: ‘We spent some time in Rhode Island and had a 
long dispute with one Roger Williams, who sent us a challenge 
from Providence, with fourteen propositions, as he called 
them : but they were charges.’ The Quakers called the man 
in his old age what Archbishop Laud thought him and not 
improbably called him when he was a young man, a‘ New 
England Firebrand.’ 

Mr. Turner’s bondage to the legends of the Dissenting 
platform and his fear of giving offence to inveterate dissenting 
superstitions are evident by his omissions. He has clearly 
glanced at the prodigious folio collection of the writings of 
Edward Burroughs, and has read some parts of it with care. 

1 Paget the Nonconformist calls De Cluse (or Lescluse or De la Cluse) 
‘the ancientest and busiest elder’ in Ainsworth’s church at Amsterdam. 
He left the French Huguenots and joined the English Separatists, because 
he found even the Huguenots too Popish. Arrow against the Separation 


of the Brownists (1618), 126. Hanbury’s Azstorical Memorials relating 
to the independents, i. 516. 
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But why does he tell his readers that ‘Edward Burroughs 
wrote to Charles II. with the boldness of Elijah addressing 
King Ahab,’ but omit to record the far more indignant and 
Elijah-like boldness, wherewith five years earlier, he had 
written to ‘ Oliver Cromwell, called Protector’? Does he re- 
collect that Cromwell, whom Burroughs addressed as an Ahab, 
is an idol of the Dissenting world, but that Charles II., whom 
Burroughs addressed in a far more kindly and reverent tone, 
may be called an Ahab to the satisfaction of that same world ? 
He began his ‘ message’ to Cromwell in the language of Elijah : 
‘Thus saith the Lord, My controversie is against thee, because 
thou hast not been faithful to the end in My work. Thou hast 
broken truce with Me ; and now thou sufferest grievous and 
heinous oppression and cruelty, and tyranny to be acted in 
thy name upon My people whom I have chosen,’ meaning the 
Quaker sect. ‘Unjust imprisonments and grievous persecu- 
tions do they suffer in thy name.’ He threatened Cromwell, 
like an Elijah speaking to an Ahab, with the greater judgment 
of God ‘except thou repent and return to thy first integrity.’ 
There was not a line or a word of the like denunciatory anger 
in his address to Charles II., which he called ‘A Visitation 
of Love to the King,’ but only a gentle regret at ‘the bonfires 
and drinkings of health,’ and the wholesale ‘destroying of the 
good creatures,’ with which the English democracy gave ex- 
pression to their wild delight at the liberation of England 
from its long bondage under Puritan and sectarian tyranny. 
Mr. Turner describes that long and cruel captivity as ‘the 
attempt to place national affairs, civil and religious, on the 
basis of reason, justice, and truth, and he supposes that the 
short golden age of England came to an end when ‘ Charles II. 
was enthroned, the old constitution was restored, and the dis- 
satisfied minority sternly repressed.’ The Quakers thought 
of Mr. Turner’s short golden age, and spoke and prophesied 
against it, as the most cruel, hypocritical and wicked of all 
ages. ‘ The persecution in this age,’ wrote Burroughs three 
years before the Restoration, ‘appears the more to exceed 
former ages because liberty of conscience was never so much 
promised and professed.’' ‘This aggravates your sin,’ he 
said to the ‘saints’ of the Puritan hagiology, ‘that none have 
been like you in profession of religion, and in pretences of 
righteousness, and yet you have exceeded others in persecut- 
ing. * The opprobrious nickname of ‘ Baal’s priests,’ which 

1 Pp. 226,227. The Wofull Cry of Unjust Persecutions and Grievous 
Oppressions of the People of God in England (1657), p. 274. 
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the Chadian 4 E Slijahs’” hurled without distinction at all the in- 
truded Nonconformist and Separatist preachers before 1660, 
was never hurled by them after the Restoration at the bishops 
and priests of the Church of England. 

The earliest combined effort of the panic-stricken Non- 
conformist and Separatist incumbents to meet the assaults of 
the new sect of the Quakers was written shortly before Crom- 
well’s dissolution of the Long Parliament, and published in 
June 1653, a few days before the assembling of the ‘ Bare- 
bones’ Parliament. It was the work of John Pomroy, Lau- 
rence Wise, George Cockayne, and four other Dissenting 
ministers who had “been intruded under the Long Parliament 
into parochial benefices. The names of the three first occur in 
the lists of the ‘Two Thousand’ Nonconformist ‘ Confessors ’ 
of 1662 as victims of the Act of Uniformity. Pomroy was 
ejected from the rectory of Bransby in Yorkshire at thé Re- 
storation, two years before the passing of the Act. Wise, who 
was an Anabaptist, was preacher at St. Botolph, Aldgate, in 
1653, but was ejected from Chatham in 1660, and, by the Act 
of 1662, Cockayne, who was an Independent, was ejected from 
St. Pancras, Soper Lane. Their book against the Quakers, 
which shows some honest attempt to understand the writings 
and practices of the new sect, is entitled A Fazthfull Discovery 
of a Treacherous Design of Mystical Antichrist displaying 
Christ's Banners, 4to, 1653. They accuse the Quakers of en- 
deavouring to ‘lay waste Scripture, Churches, Christ, Faith, 
and Hope,’ and to ‘establish Paganism in England.’ But 
what is most remarkable in their book is their suspicion that 
there was some secret understanding between the new ultra- 
Puritan sect of mystics and the ejected Anglican bishops and 
clergy, or between the new sect and the Papists. ‘It is 
observable, say the authors, ‘that the Quakers meddie not 
with Popery and Episcopacy,’ and they suggest that the 
Quakers ‘are more violent against Presbyterians, Indepen- 
dents, and Anabaptists, because they stand more in their 
light’ (p. 27). They absurdly describe Quakerism as an 
English edition of ‘ Familism,’ and add that ‘ Familism may 
not speak ill of its native country and old friends. We mean 
the Roman Antichrist.’ ‘Some of the Quakers say Papists are 
as near the kingdom of heaven as Protestants, and Familists 
have ever been greater enemies to Puritans than to Papists or 
Prelates. Again, ‘Many writings of Papists are applauded and 
used by divers of this way, above and before Preston, Sibbes, 


Perkins, &c.’ (p. 59). 





The Missionary Appeal. 


ArT. VI—THE MISSIONARY APPEAL. 


1. Report of S.P.G. (1889.) 
2. Report of C.M.S. (188¢.) 


WHILE naming the Reports of the two leading missionary 
agencies of our Church at the head of our discourse, we may 
frankly disavow at the outset all intention of a critical survey 
of their always interesting contents, and still more of any 
comparison of the means and methods they respectively 
employ. To one or other of the two Societies almost all 
Church folk on whom missions abroad have lodged a living 
claim commit their offerings. To both alike an ever-increasing 
number, as it seems to us, yield ungrudging honour for their 
far-reaching labours. In an organized age like our own the 
middleman is ever at our elbow, and it is in this capacity 
that they are chiefly known to the ordinary rank and file of 
English Churchmen. Never far off from us at home, in what- 
ever diocese or parish we may look, they are even more in 
evidence at the circumference of the sphere, where to a large 
extent they bear in their arms the infant communities 
whereby the Anglican household contributes to the expan- 
sion of the Faith. Independent agencies are doing much 
honest toil in India, in Eastern Africa, in South America (to 
name but three principal quarters), but the elder Societies re- 
present the bulk of our Church’s missionary momentum, and 
may be conveniently taken as the symbol of Anglican activity 
in the cause of Foreign Missions, 

Viewed at large, what is the scope of that activity? Cer- 
tainly its area is of a breadth and variety not unworthy even 
of British ubiquity. It is, of course, in India—everything 
English is there—among aboriginals in its less known depths, 
as well as in the streets of its greater cities. It labours in 
China and Persia, in Burmah and Ceylon. Together with the 
rest of our civilization, it bids for the heart of Japan. It is 
among the farms of expanding Canada, and with the New- 
foundland fisherfolk. It thrives in the West Indian Islands, 
coasts with our ships along the endless South American 
shores, settles in isolated mid-ocean stations, federates itself 
in Australia, cruises among the islands of the Polynesian 
Archipelago. It is in Palestine and Borneo, in Madagascar 
and New Zealand. It plays its part in the great invasion of 
Africa, penetrating northward from the Cape, eastward along 
the Niger, westward from Zanzibar. To follow contemporary 
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British history one must live with the map of the world in 
one’s mind ; and the like may be said, in due proportion, of 
contemporary Anglican history. Nor is the missionary cause 
served in other than English fashion. It enlists the vigour, 
common sense, and cheerfulness which Englishmen carry 
into all latitudes. It takes easily to the saddle, the launch, 
the waggon, or the hammock. Even in learning and litera- 
ture, for which the missionary life is ill adapted, it ranks high 
for its linguistic labours. Its leaders are men well qualified 
for eminence in home Church affairs, and are often called to 
it from the mission-field. It is a potent influence for civili- 
zation, and order, and peace, even where its higher aims make 
little impression. It labours undemonstratively, undividedly, 
unconventionally. And yet, with so abundant a claim on 
the interest, and even the enthusiasm, of English Churckmen, 
it must be sorrowfully confessed that the cause of Foreign 
Missions is to vast numbers of our average Church folk as a 
thrice-told tale, the yearly sermon a yearly bore, an unmissed 
shilling or two the accurate measure of the interest felt, and 
the entire subject weary, flat, unprofitable, stale. 

Parishes may be pointed to in contradiction of this. It 
may be proved of the poor here that they are far from indif- 
ferent ; of the well-to-do there that they are zealous and 
liberal in their offerings. Yet we would appeal only too con- 
fidently to parochial clergymen, deputations, and organizing 
secretaries in all directions whether scanty meetings, trifling 
coins, and all the symptoms of popular apathy are not the 
too abundant tokens of the attitude we have indicated. Even 
where extensive parochial organization provides much cir- 
culation of leaflets and periodicals, systematic occasions ot 
common intercession, frequent preaching and instruction on 
missionary topics, a widespread allocation of ‘ boxes ’—where 
the missionary work-party, and garden-party, and magic 
lantern, and conversazione do flourish, and where a grand 
annual statement proclaims with honest pride the goodly 
harvest of the year’s gleanings in units, tens, or even hundreds 
of pounds sterling, that surpass by so much the previous 
year’s results—the moral of the whole scheme is often rather to 
illustrate the astonishing effectiveness of the plod of a faithful 
handful, and the hallowed self-denial of some few scores ot 
souls, than any well-sustained missionary vigour in the entire 
mass. A ‘congregation, or congeries of persons drawn to- 
gether by kindred spiritual instincts, will often be animated 
by an appreciable volume of common sentiment towards 
missionary work. But of the more heterogeneous quantity, 
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the parish, the dominant feeling is too commonly of the 
opposite tone. 

It would doubtless be possible to indicate many causes 
which contribute to bring about this result—many defects, 
both personal and structural, in the home department of our 
Church’s Foreign Mission work. The latter are to a large 
extent recognized by all who have given the subject the 
consideration it deserves, though different causes are assigned, 
and different remedies proposed. It may be that the thing 
to be desired is more information and zeal and organization 
on the part of the parochial clergy, or that it is the duty of 
the Church to be her own Missionary Society, or that the 
causes are to be sought in the mission-field itself. . Into these 
and kindred thoughts that are in men’s minds we do not 
propose to enter. Our purpose is rather to discuss the appeal 
for missions in some of the commoner forms in which it is 
presented, somewhat (to use the tritest of illustrations) as a 
surveyor will sometimes examine the foundation courses of 
an unsound fabric, or as a cultivator looks to the roots of a 
lightly-bearing tree. 

In the forefront stands the appeal from Scriptural texts. 
There is a sense in which this is and must be the sole ultimate 
appeal of any validity for Catholic Churchmen. Read with 
missionary mind, the Bible is full from end to end of the 
truths and phenomena of which missionary activity is the 
visible outgrowth. As every churchgoer knows, preachers find 
ample opportunity for urging the missionary claim in discourses 
founded upon just the gospel, or psalm, or lesson for the 
day on which the appeal may chance to be made. But what 
we have chiefly in mind to note is the degree of persuasive force 
belonging to the more directly missionary texts. There are 
certain leading passages in Holy Scripture which are rightly 
regarded as conveying the clearest Scriptural authority for the 
work, and these are necessarily in constant use. ‘Go ye into 
all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature’ ; 
‘This Gospel of the Kingdom shall be preached in all the 
world for a witness unto all nations’ ; ‘Come over and help 
us’; ‘The earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the 
glory of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea’; and many 
others of like import. Now we confess to an old-fashioned 
prejudice in favour of the ancient method of prefacing a 
sermon with a text, even when the discourse that follows has 
no pretence to be an exposition of the text as its theme. 

3ut whether from a desire to be informal, or from a reluctance 
to put forth words of Scripture on which it is not proposed 
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to enlarge, the preacher of a missionary sermon will some- 
times startle an unaccustomed congregation by setting forth 
upon his task without the preface of a text. The situation is 
almost as when a host grasps the soup-ladle while his guests 
are paying him the compliment of expecting the homage of 
a ‘grace. The train starts without word or whistle, and 
heads are thrust out of the windows. It augurs ill for what 
is coming when the usage-hallowed preface is departed from. 
There is latitude enough in some of our pulpit manners of 
talk, and anecdote, and humour without this further indignity. 
At the risk of being set aside as prudish, we prefer our 
sermons with a text. 

But when we proceed to consider the persuasive value of 
the class of texts we have alluded to, not merely as mottoes 
or themes for discourse, but as incentives fer se to missiopary 
interest, it must ever be borne in mind that the “tera scripta 
of Holy Scripture has in some measure lost the immediate 
influence which it may at one time have exercised upon the 
average hearer. And consequently it must be unwise to look 
to the mere enunciation and exposition of the Missionary Law 
for more fruit than it will bear. Without implying that 
criticism has effected any modification whatever in the Word 
of God itself, it cannot be denied that a changed environment 
has caused it to be heard with a different ear. Theoretically, 
the class of passages from Scripture which we have indicated, 
instinct with all the vitality of the Book they dwell in, are an 
all-sufficient ground for missionary support. And actually 
they are nothing less, it cannot be doubted, to many a spiritual 
understanding. But if their practical effectiveness as an appeal 
ad populum is for the time being appreciably discounted by 
the critical atmosphere through which the entire body of Holy 
Scripture has now for a long time been passing, to ignore the 
fact will inevitably create a failure of sympathy between 
speaker and hearer which proportionately weakens the appeal. 
It is a transition time in this respect. The Church has never 
felt more sure of her missionary duty. The texts are not 
disputed. But Biblical authority, alas! mingles less directly 
in the household philosophy of the day, and consequently the 
most ample Scriptural proof of the missionary claim sometimes 
proves, unaided, to be a blunt weapon with preachers, failing 
to pierce to the sympathies of many a not-unwilling hearer. 
We shall not be misunderstood to impugn the supremacy of 
Scripture. Adszt. The failure may be due to defects both of 
hearer and of preacher. But, in view of the fact that it is the 
duty of one who pleads for missions to find: out acceptable 
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words, and to hew him a way for his sacred appeal to the 
hearts of his hearers, it behoves him to exercise a wise judg- 
ment in the choice of the tools he uses for his task. A too 
implicit reliance upon fragments of Scripture to cause men’s 
minds to expand towards missionary progress appears to us a 
means of propagation of the Gospel that, except in isolated 
instances, will give a meagre yield. 

But there is an appeal to truths which is distinct from the 
appeal to texts. It is the tendency of many of the religious 
movements of our times to find their principal prompter in 
the emotions. ‘The ‘pity of it’ is the sole recommendation 
of many a cause which has little else to plead and much to 
answer for. Certainly our missions can provide abundant 
material for arguments of that kind, with the highest sanc- 
tion for its use. But there are far more solid and deep- 
sinking claims, which arise from the realization that the great 
central truths of our Faith—the Incarnation, the Atonement, 
the Resurrection—are primarily missionary truths, specially 
applicable to the non-Christian section of men. They are 
centrifugal, with missions for the path of their radiation. 
Throughout the New Testament the individual conflict with 
personal evil is associated with a corporate conflict with the 
world’s evil, and missions are main points in the field where 
the attack is being delivered. There is an essential brother- 
hood in man underlying his diversity of lot and race and 
circumstance, and recoverable only in the Household of God. 
Missions are the organs of its development. The Cross is 
the appointed source of attraction to Christ ; it is the task of 
missions to set it up. These, and suchlike applications ot 
familiar truths, are platitudes as they lie on the surface of the 
mind; but it is mainly by their assimilation that Foreign 
Missions gain their settled place among the elementary and 
indispensable institutions of our Faith. There has always 
been some tendency in the current theology to view the 
Christian Faith more as a thing to be pocketed than to be 
preached. It isa tendency which has clouded whole centuries 
of Church life, throwing the spread of Christianity into the 
state of accumulated arrears in which it stands at this day 
It has been the privilege of our age to bring back into light 
divers forgotten aspects of spiritual truth, and among others 
this, that inherent in every spiritual proposition of our Faith 
there lies its missionary corollary. As a means of promoting 
missions this may be a ground of appeal little adapted to 
such pulpit and platform work as is bound to aim at swift 
and practical response. It is nevertheless of supreme im- 
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portance in giving stability to the claim, and enabling it to 
resist the exhaustion and reaction to which all appeals to 
sentiment, religious sentiment included, are liable. It is an 
element in the home department of foreign evangelization 
which belongs to the teacher rather than the missionary 
pleader; but its neglect can only be a constant source of 
weakness to the cause. 

A widely different method of appeal, greatly relied on in 
some quarters, is that founded on statistics. It is certainly 
a treatment of the subject well fitted in many respects to 
the mental habit of the day. The statistical aspect of things 
is almost always capable of attractive expression, and has an 
air of business which commends it. It is something tangible 
and portable. Taught perhaps by the currency which news- 
papers commonly give to figures, minds learn to look for 
figures as the chief illustration of facts, as the standard of 
strength or weakness, as the true measure of all numerically 
measurable things. And nothing, it may be said, more easily 
lends itself to numerical expression than missionary activity. 
There are the numbers of agents, and of converts ; of com- 
municants on the rolls, and scholars in the schools; the 
numbers of Bibles, of bishops, of baptisms; above all, the 
comparison of these numbers with their equivalents of so 
many years ago. A certain nimbleness with figures, and 
dexterity in displaying them, enters largely into the ground- 
work of missionary appeal as it is sometimes put forward. 
Nor is a chastened pride in these tokens of success, under 
God's blessing, misplaced. It was a source of keen apostolic 
satisfaction when ‘there were added about three thousand 
souls’ to the Church. The Church is entitled to scan its 
frontiers eagerly for landmarks of its growth. Figures may be 
quoted which are full of encouragement as irrefragable proof 
of efficiency, pertinacity, influence, diligence, in almost every 
quarter of the mission-field. Judiciously employed, a persistent 
declaration of the numerical results of missionary labour is 
of the greatest value in obtaining the sympathetic ear of the 
more settled Church at home. Nothing succeeds like success. 
An acquaintance with the phenomena of the actual spread of 
Christianity as expressed in numbers should be a point to be 
aimed at in the education of Church folk. A vague impres- 
sion of forlorn efforts yielding meagre results dulls the mis- 
sionary interest of fifty where it stirs the sympathy of one. 

No argument, we say, is more effective, none more intelli- 
gible ; and yet none more disastrous to the cause if injudiciously 
employed. Keenly alive to the force of figures, missionary 
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advocates are not always discreet in their use of them. There 
is a critical instinct in many minds which looks askance at 
figures that are not duly clothed with the qualifications and 
explanations that belong to them. So many Christians are 
on the Church rolls in some stated mission district. It is dis- 
quieting to learn incidentally that though the numbers are 
correctly taken from the register a large proportion must be 
‘ written off’ as exhibiting too faint traces of any living embrace 
of Christianity. So many scholars are set down as receiving 
education at the mission-schools. Yet if the fact is sup- 
pressed that they yield but a small percentage of adherents to 
Christianity as they attain to adult life, you may feel that 
you have been exposed to something dangerously near to a 
suggestio falst. The episcopate abroad has increased tenfold 
within the last fifty years: where within living memory a 
single Bishop presided over a scattered Church, there are now 
ten vast dioceses spread upon the map. The inference to be 
drawn is partly as to the greatly improved organization 
rather than an actually tenfold expansion of Christianity, that 
is sometimes thought to be implied. These are instances— 
we have purposely chosen comparatively mild ones—of how 
figures may, for want of thought, be too crudely used. But the 
shock of disillusion which they occasion among those whose 
missionary sympathies have been reared on what is found to 
be a rotten foundation is not easily undone, A single detec- 
tion of fallacy underlying missionary figures is apt to dis- 
credit the statistical argument ex masse. 

Moreover, to adduce figures is to some dispositions posi- 
tively to invite their analysis. And analysis, if undertaken in 
a destructive mood, is a solvent which figures will rarely bear. 
The twelve Apostles themselves are said to be _ visibly 
dwindling in number under German criticism. And it must 
ever be remembered that in some phases of a Church’s mis- 
sionary growth its figures are inversely as its prospects. 
Such was undoubtedly the case, for example, with the now 
thriving Church in Chota Nagpore during the years of its 
incubation. Even when the numbers are possessed of the 
clearest reality there lurks behind them the defect of insta- 
bility, as the history of the Maori Church has lamentably 
proved. 

Many good people, it is to be feared, have been inwardly 
disturbed by some recent statistical criticisms of missionary 
effectiveness, The attack may have been met and fairly re- 
pelled as a tussle of words and wits, but possibly not without 
some loss of prestige to the cause from the plausibility of the 
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arguments employed, and other circumstances of the onset ; 
a loss which not even a bulky confidence fund, as the expres- 
sion of the steadfastness of enthusiasts, can entirely mask. 
But it may be worth pointing out that to be in disgrace is a 
more normal condition of missionary enterprise than casual 
observers may be aware. Missions are chronically over- 
whelmed with condemnatory criticism of the most decisive 
kind. The Anglo-Indian (himself an Agnostic) has native 
Christians in his household who have robbed him of his small 
change. The tourist has been conveyed in a waggon a little 
way up the country from the Cape, has smoked with African- 
ders, and observed the missionary nakedness of the land. The 
yachting Member of Parliament has touched at Tokyo and 
conversed with its most enlightened inhabitants. And when 
the inevitable ‘ Jottings’ appear on Mudie’s bookshelyes, the 
chapters on Missions proclaim severally their mischief in India, 
their absurdity in South Africa, and their futility in Japan. 
To many idle readers it hardly occurs to consider whether 
these persons possess the information or the qualifications 
to judge intelligently of the thing they so glibly condemn. 
The English reader who takes his impressions of missions 
from such sources is much in the position of those Frenchmen 
whose impressions of the English are derived from some 
‘Jools on London.’ The perennial attack on missions is 
only a special form of the instinctive antagonism to them 
which is a recognized department of British pessimism. But 
while the mood inclines to the mistrust of figures, only a reck- 
less disregard of prejudice will be very eager to ply unguardedly 
the appeal to the sympathies that is founded on them. 
Unintentionally, indeed, the criticism of missionary figures 
does good service in directing attention to all aspects of 
missionary effectiveness which are incapable of expression in 
figures. In almost every manufacture there are valuable side 
products, and so are there in the process of ‘ making disciples.’ 
And the side products of missionary toil are many of them 
of vast though imponderable importance in their bearing on 
the progress of the great missionary industry. Prominent 
among them is the establishment in the vicinity of missions 
of an atmosphere to some extent favourable to Christian 
morality. Where a missionary church gathers its handful of 
members, surrounded by a non-Christian society, there is 
always a contrast between the theory of things that obtains 
within that body and outside of it. And the views of orderly 
living, of uprightness, of mutual duties, of industry, of chastity, 
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and the suffering, and innumerable features of the recognized 
order of things in Christian civilization which a mission em- 
bodies, are invariably found to react upon a much wider circle 
than that represented by the declared adherents of the mission. 
New ideas mingle with the old, producing, it may be, but 
little direct transformation of individual outward life. Yet 
the inherent excellence of Christian morality makes itself 
known and respected. Its spiritual tone is felt even where it 
is disavowed. Where a mission may have a disappointing 
record with respect to its harvest of souls, there will often 
abound the subordinate products of tyrannies of custom 
shaken, and consciences stirred, and a better way observed, and 
prejudice disarmed. The converts may be few, but some- 
thing is done whereby it may be said of a people that they 
are ‘not far from, or at least something nearer to, ‘ the king- 
dom of Heaven.’ If it be true that Jesus Christ was mani- 
fested that He might destroy the works of the Devil, the 
destruction through the Church’s missionaries of some of his 
outworks may well be held to be of high importance, even 
though the victory fall short of the supreme capture of his 
citadel in the conversion of a soul. In the estimate of mis- 
sions the lack of imposing figures is little token of the lack of 
effective spiritual force, since that force works largely in 
channels which yield no numerical result. We believe that 
those whose business it is to plead for missions would do well 
to urge this aspect of the cause before a generation too prone 
to judge of it, and sometimes to condemn it, by reference to 
numbers only. 

It were good for missionary prospects if it were better 
realized what a keenly competitive position it is which 
Christianity occupies in some portions of the mission-field. 
The instinct of rivalry is as capable of hallowed as of trivial 
uses, and may fitly take its part in inspiring the sacred course 
of Christian expansion ; and that by no means in the way of 
the mutual competition of denominations, which is nowhere 
more unsightly than in missionary matters. The true rivalry 
is for the ascendency of the Faith against the more active 
atheisms and misbeliefs of humanity. Everywhere in process 
in home Christianity, this is likewise the marked characteristic 
of the missionary situation. Notably so in India. Among 
the more influential classes of complex native Indian society 
thought is becoming leavened by European ideas, Accom- 
panied as yet by little disappearance of the alien tone that 
proclaims perpetually how far the East is from the West, 
thoughts are manifestly creeping into the native mind which 
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used to find no place there. Ever speculative, especially in 
the direction of negation, Indian thought has found something 
rather to its mind in the speculative negations of modern 
Agnosticism. There has been, indeed, some reciprocity of 
attraction. For, strangely enough, the rarified Buddhism 
which Indian meditation is laying aside, the /ittérateurs at 
home are taking up, and are toying with it as a thing of 
wsthetical if not of spiritual worth. But the point that we 
would lay stress on is the manifest loosening of the hold of 
ancient beliefs on educated native thought, to the admission 
of ideas that have hitherto been excluded. The Indian mind 
is opening its eyes to find itself surrounded by forms of 
thought that have claims to its consideration. Missionary 
authorities are profoundly aware that the presentation of the 
Christian Faith that aione can compete with other tiews in 
such an environment must be cultured, and philosophical, and 
adapted to the Eastern mind. And it is apparent that the 
hour of competition is at hand, bringing an appeal to the 
imagination of English Christianity that is charged with vast 
issues. The mass of Hindu thought is scarcely, perhaps, as 
yet affected by an appreciable displacement of the old centre ; 
but the tendency will assuredly move downward through 
lower strata to the leavening of the whole. The newspaper, 
a growing force in Indian society, may be relied on to repre- 
sent the grosser view. When the frost gives, it must rest 
largely with English Churchmen, under God, whether the great 
life-stream shall sparkle over Christian channels, or turn aside 
to stagnate again in a second death of Agnosticism. 

And in another quarter, outside the British Empire, the 
same rivalry arises. The same magnetism which has drawn 
Japanese inclination towards the manners of England draws 
them also to our language, and even to our philosophy. 
Japan is in the mood to learn. Of all Eastern nations she 
alone has recognized that Western civilization is not merely 
of different kind to her own, but has far outstripped it. The 
Japanese not only want our manufactures: they are fasci- 
nated by the spirit of our industry, our policy, our science, 
and all that underlies our complex Western life of to-day. 
Their almost grotesque adoption of our dress is but the un- 
conscious expression of their profound admiration for us and 
all that is ours. Silently, yet rapidly, they are taking from 
Europe a new tone, and are taking it, above all, from England. 
Shall it be the tone of our bastard omniscience, of our ma- 
terialism, of our supercilious zstheticism, of our busy uncon- 
cern for spiritual things?» Or shall they seize from us, and 
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assimilate, and develop into fresh racial characteristics, the 
surpassing Christian idea? It is the parting of ways. Those 
who watch the psychic movements of humanity with any love 
and dread at heart will feel that the years of Japan’s first hesi- 
tating steps into a new epoch of her history are full of extraor- 
dinary moment. It is an appeal to the influence, in some 
sense to the amour-propre, of English Churchmen, to which it 
would be difficult in missionary history to find a parallel. 

Of totally different complexion is the rivalry which takes 
its origin from the ominous recrudescence of Mohammedan 
missions on the African Continent. Stanley’s gigantic achieve- 
ment has turned all eyes towards a portion of Africa over 
which Arabian influence is a powerfully working force. In 
not many portions of the globe are the Crescent and the Cross 
in visible competition. In Europe and Asia they are for the 
most part encamped over against one anotler with ancient 
frontiers which Christian thought may too easily acquiesce in, 
as part of the fixed order of the world. But the great belt of 
Islam that lies along the northern and eastern shores of Africa 
has developed a vigorous tendency to broaden itself out, and 
in doing so competes with the Christian Faith for the heart 
of Equatorial Africa. Civilization beholds with horror (and 
English civilization with some bitterness and shame) the 
havoc of the Arab man-trader among the helpless multitudes 
of his hunting-grounds. But Christianity may well be even 
more keenly alive to the rising fire of Mahdism should the 
wind set so as to impel it southward in the fury of its new- 
born fanaticism. Mohammedanism uninspired by Mahdist 
enthusiasm is insidious enough in its appeal, and unscrupulous 
enough in its methods, to extend its domain not unsuccess- 
fully among ignorant and helpless peoples. But as replenished 
by a new zeal, and flushed by success, and maddened by the 
taste of blood, it must be owned to be a force of hideous 
capabilities. The missionary ardour of a warlike race which 
finds in the law of its Prophet ‘not a licence but a command 
ta desolate the world’ almost sickens the thought that makes 
forecast of its career. The ever-shifting scenes of Moslem 
aggression that centred in the Kaliphates of Mecca, of 
Damascus, of Bagdad, and of Cordova bid fair to revisit the 
world in the new Kaliphate of Khartoum. In the light of 
such an outlook is it possible to view the labours of our 
sturdy missionaries in Central Africa otherwise than as charged 
with very far-reaching importance? It must be of vast con- 
cern to Central Africa whether Islam find her in the pliant 
mood of ignorance and fear, or braced by the sight of better 
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things to withstand the delusion. The providence of God 
directed the labours of English missions to this field many 
years before what now grows imminent had come into sight. 
The missions that are on the lakes and mainland and on the 
coast are no raw experiments and ventures such as are the 
great trading companies that have followed on their heels. In 
the language of trade, they are ‘going concerns ’—strong in 
influence, enjoying, and steadily gaining, the confidence of the 
people, possessing ripe experience of climate and custom and 
resources, skilled in the languages, settled and recognized in 
their stations. The Central African missions of our Church 
are among the brightest spots on its missionary horizon. Their 
record is already one of English thoroughness and courage, of 
Christian devotion and heroism in its highest form, of the 
Divine benediction of good fruit gained and growing. Such 
a work, with such a warfare before it, is one that will stir 
generous English hearts as surely as they discern the battle 
that is to be. 

One of the effects of the spread of intermediate and higher 
education in our midst is the extension of the historical 
interest among a far wider circle of minds than formerly. It 
is a sense entirely wanting in the less-educated strata of the 
people. The feeling of vital continuity with the remote past, 
of its measurable though vast immensity, of keen interest in 
its relative features as in an outlying portion of the con- 
tinuous human estate—this is naturally the result of some 
training of the imagination. And the pleasure of some 
acquaintance with history, especially the history in which our 
daily life is rooted, seems to be increasingly enjoyed as edu- 
cation becomes more general. The more it spreads the 
stronger, we may be sure, will be the position of an historical 
Church such as ours. Every living institution that comes to 
us out of the past becomes better apprehended when we have 
traced it underground and seen its foundations. For good or 
for evil, to love it or loathe it, then only is it known to us for 
what it is in its three dimensions of length, breadth, and 
depth. It was the application of this principle, we take it, or 
of something like it, which gave to the Oxford Movement the 
strong intellectual hold upon English Churchmanship which 
it retains to this day. It made Churchmen feel the past, and 
reckon with it, and love it, instead of shrinking from it as 
from a corpse. It touched our Churches, our liturgy, our 
theology with history as with a magician’s wand, and gave 
them back to us stored with a wealth undreamt of. It recon- 
ciled us with ages we had long been estranged from, and 
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braced our Church life with a consciousness of the majestic 
depth and breadth of its historical foundation. It is little 
wonder that such a tone of mind should feel a strong mistrust 
towards religious movements which are out of harmony with 
the Churchmanship of the past, and correspondingly drawn 
towards such as have the zmprimatur of a history. It is in 
this that missions, far more than some other phases of 
spiritual activity, have an increasing prospect of a foothold 
in the interest of educated Churchmen. The history of mis- 
sionary work in earlier times is not so fragmentary or obscure 
but that it is capable of vivid presentment to such as are 
willing to pursue an intelligent historical study. Viewed as 
a continuation of the missionary labours from which have 
arisen the great Churches of Christendom—as continuing, for 
instance, the spirit and power of the work of Germanus and 
Lupus, of Ninian and Patrick, of Columba, of Boniface, of 
Augustine and Paulinus—our modern missionary cause will 
appeal with increasing cogency when the far-reaching import- 
ance of the doings of such men as these is realized. The 
intelligent use of the Book of Common Prayer has been vastly 
extended by the spread of the knowledge of its history. An 
intelligent zeal in the cause of Foreign Missions is a develop- 
ment we may hopefully look for as their historical position 
becomes more generally understood. 

To an appreciable extent the interest in Foreign Missions 
rests upon an argumentum ad hominem. The sympathies of 
promoters are apt to be almost more with the men who are 
upon the work than with the work they are upon. Nothing 
need be said in disparagement of such a personal interest. A 
familiar acquaintance with the features and the voice of this 
or that prominent figure in the mission-field gives a vividness 
to reports sent home, and stirs the desire to be a fellow- 
helper with one whom we know. Too often a missionary 
work labours under the disadvantage of dealing with a sphere 
of things which to the multitudes who are appealed to for its 
support is entirely blank and unknown. And not only un- 
known, but we had almost written unknowable. For the un- 
pronounceable names, the lack of any distinct vision of the 
scenes, and the feeling that the people are dummies to us, 
create a barrier to the understanding. The result of the 
ignorance and poverty of imagination which enter into the lot 
of most of us is to impart a certain flatness to our notion of 
missionary doings. But put a familiar English face among 
them, and there at least interest finds something to settle on. 
We have sometimes thought that those who come back and 
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tic describe the scenes of their missionary toil are in the habit 
tle of dwelling too much on what is strange rather than on what 
ust is familiar and like to home experience. And certainly the 
ith lamentable calico daubs wherewith lecturers are sometimes fain 
wn to embellish their addresses can illustrate little beyond the 
In pathetic poverty of the agencies that issue them. A handful of 
of African earth or a pot with an Indian weed in it would far 
old more faithfully conduct the imagination to these regions than 
MS~ the descriptions of odd customs and enumeration of uncouth 
ure names that are often expected to have that effect. But the 
are one visible and intelligible thing about a Foreign Mission is 
as the missionary. Be he the bishop or the mission carpenter, 
uve he is the link that to many minds is indispensable to the 
for creation of a missionary interest. We believe that a judicious 
ind concentration of people’s minds about the doings of,one 
, of single agent in the mission-field is found to be as effective a 
vill mode of sustaining a continuous interest in missions as any 
ort- that can be used to appeal to ordinary folk. 
the Nor is this the only respect in which personality counts 
tly for much in the claim which missions make on the home 
An Church interests. Self-devotion is the first duty of the 
Op- missionary calling, and whenever events bring special instances 
ion of this quality into the general view a strong sentiment of 
respect is evoked. A Patteson or a Hannington is murdered 
ons on a missionary journey ; a Father Damien lives and dies 
3 of among lepers; and the public mind uncovers for a moment 
are before the nobility of the otherwise obscure life which has 
ing been dramatically unveiled. But a more lasting if less in- 
A tense thrill is not less surely inspired by the knowledge that 
this such men as these are not solitary, but are samples of a class 
less who have been forced by grim circumstance into the pro- 
OW - minence that has won them fame. We do not claim for the 
ary entire missionary body a superlative excellence that no class 
ere or calling can uniformly exhibit. But for every name that 
“its becomes common property, such as those above-mentioned, 
un- fifty not less honourable are known to all who are intimate 
un- with the missionary warfare. Anything savouring of boast- 
the fulness in this respect would be a vulgar profanity ; but this 
us, much may be said, that it is the privilege of the Anglican 
the Church to be able to point in her missionary records, past and 
lot present, to abundant instances of poverty embraced, high 
n of prospects put aside, perils braved, health sacrificed, and life 
ong laid down—making a broad stream of testimony that in the 
on. matter of self-devotion her missions are true to the type that 
and wins, It is to the honour of our best missionaries that they 
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decline to advertise themselves by so much as a whisper in 
this direction. But English Churchmen may none the less 
rightly know what men of true grit they are who are setting 
up the Cross for them abroad. 

There is one aspect of missionary effectiveness which, 
though not the highest, should, as it seems to us, be unweary- 
ingly urged as a solid ground of appeal. We live in the 
midst of much organised philanthropy. It may not be that 
we are kinder than our forefathers, but we have certainly 
learnt something of the value of system, and method, and 
precision of aim in our endeavours to benefit our fellow-men. 
We aim less at passing gratifications, whether of giver or 
receiver, than at contributing elements of permanent welfare 
and stability to the lot of our less fortunate brethren. Chris- 
tian philanthropy can, on the one hand, never consent to 
limit its aims to material and mental improvements, but, on 
the other hand, can never forget that such improvements are 
thoroughly within her province. But, to a large class of minds, 
missions are chiefly—it may even be said exclusively—valuable 
in what they effect in this respect. And our missionaries are 
fully sensible of the importance of this side of their work, and 
the need of its development. Look where you will among 
non-Christian peoples, and degradation and woe meet you 
everywhere. The position due to women, the inviolability of 
human life, the decencies and discipline of civilization, are 
matters constantly kept in view, everywhere increasingly 
realized, where missions spread their net. Nothing can be 
more practical than the work they do in this respect. The 
relieving of sickness, the ransoming of slaves, the manifold 
utilities of Zenana work, the dispersion of the nameless terrors 
of superstition, the training of children, the clothing of half- 
frozen Newfoundland fishermen, and the taming of half-mad 
African headmen, are charities which may be relied on to pass 
the crucible of the most exacting scientific philanthropist. 

Many, indeed, are the motives which earn for the cause of 
missions such support as they receive. Many an unmotived 
offering, it is to be feared, scarcely hallowed by a prayer, or 
even a thought of good-will or desire to do good, finds its way 
to the ‘altar that sanctifieth the gift. Nor can we pretend 
to survey, much less to estimate the value of, all the shades 
of impulse and attraction and inducement which make for 
missions. The great work—for great it is, though trifling in 
comparison with the task before it—rests ultimately upon a 
foundation far broader than the particular motive, whether of 
duty or inclination, which stirs the hearts of any or all of its 
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fellow-helpers. As necessity pleads the cause, it is almost 
always an appeal for alms and workers, generally for prayers 
too, sometimes for one or the other of these alone, but all too 
rarely, as it seems to us, for that which underlies all true 
missionary labours and prayers and gifts—namely, the /ove 
of missions. For there is a love of missions which is inde- 
pendent even of information and interest. It is here that we 
touch the rock on which the entire structure is borne. <A 
mission is an organ of growth, a punctum vegetationis, in the 
Catholic organism which is the vehicle of the Divine love on 
earth ; and a conscious participation in the love that orders 
its expansion must be the ultimate inspiration which draws 
men through the many motives which lie nearer to the surface 
to take action in the missionary behalf. Only dimly conscious 
of its whence and whither, there is in the better spirit ofour 
times a fermentation of kindly desire to the race that vents 
itself through widely different channels. But Christian thought 
as it grows into Christian devotion feels more and more its 
unity with the Divine love that is behind it, and weaves its 
desire more and more closely with the Desire of all nations. 
It is individual and corporate fusion in Christ with the 
purpose, the power, and the love of God that is the basis 
of the whole missionary toil. Duty and reason and warm 
human sympathies yield each their contributory motive 
energy ; but more constraining than these, because more 
deeply seated, is the sense of a personal identification with 
that which impels towards a transcendent ideal, a vast Un- 
known of God’s embracing love as the historical destiny of 
men. 
‘ For we spin the lives of men, 
And not of gods, and know not why we spin! 
There is a Fate beyond us.’ 


ArT. VIL—MEMOIRS OF BISHOP McDOUGALL 
AND HARRIETTE HIS WIFE. 


Memoirs of Francis Thomas McDougall, D.C.L., F.R.C.S., 
sometime Bishop of Labuan and Sarawak, and of Harriette 
his Wife. By her Brother, CHARLES JOHN BUNYON. 
With two Portraits. (London, 1889.) 


THIS is a book which will do everybody good to read, espe- 
cially those who are inclined to depreciate the work of our 
bishops and clergy beyond the seas, and to relish the feeble 
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and ill-natured joke about ‘Returned Empties.’ The author 
is the brother of Mrs. McDougall ; but he was certainly not 
misled by fraternal partiality when he determined to incor- 
porate her name both with the title and subject of his book. 
The reason for so doing, which he gives in his preface, is 
thoroughly borne out by the subsequent history : 


‘As the narrative fell into shape, it became more and more 
apparent how greatly the finer qualities of the man had been in- 
fluenced and enhanced by those of his wife, who on her part 
had been no less animated by him. The two lives were, in fact, 
inseparable, each one the complement of the other; while of 
the materials of the story the greater part had proceeded from her 
facile pen. Hence the book has taken the form of a memorial of 
them both.’ 


The story of both the lives is told well ; there is not a dull 
page in the whole volume; it is written in excellent taste, 
and gives a most vivid portrait both of the Bishop and his 
wife ; there are no wearisome digressions, or reflections upon 
things in general ; and the author quite resists the temptation 
to put himself in the foreground, though we gather incident- 
ally that he might frequently have done so without wander- 
ing far away from his proper subject ; for many of the letters 
show that he was thoroughly in the confidence of his brother- 
in-law as well as of his sister. 

His success is all the more creditable to the writer because 
he does not appear to be an old hand at literary work ; but 
he disarms criticism by his too modest estimate of his own 
powers. In one passage he frankly owns that his sister writes 
far better than himself (p. 293), and this is undoubtedly true. 
Mrs. McDougall does write better than her brother, better than 
her husband, better than Rajah Brooke himself; and the 
quotations from her letters and publications are the best parts 
of this work. But Mrs. McDougall was called to her rest 
before the Bishop ; and though the biographer wields a less- 
practised pen than her own, he does no injustice by his mode 
of treatment to the memory of either of the subjects of his 
biography. For after all, in a book of this kind, one does not 
look for fine writing—if the writer tells his tale plainly and 
modestly, that is enough; and Mr. Bunyon unquestionably 
does this. 

We may now turn from the writer to his subject, or rather 
subjects. Francis Thomas McDougall was born at Sydenham, 
June 30, 1817. His father and his grandfather were both 
soldiers, and the lad’s boyhood was spent among military 
surroundings. He was also brcught much into contact with 
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sailors as well as soldiers, and early acquired a naval as well 
as a military taste. An accident in his youth also developed 
in him an aptitude for the medical profession ; and, in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of his mother, who was a lady of 
strong religious principles of the Evangelical type, and who 
viewed with alarm the habits which her only son was form- 
ing imthe company of soldiers, it was determined to make a 
doctor of him. He entered as a medical student at the Uni- 
versity of Malta, where his father’s regiment was quartered, 
and walked the hospitals at Valletta. In 1835 he was sent 
back to England, became a medical student at King’s College, 
London, and in due course took his medical degrees. He then 
undertook the office of travelling physician toa young gentle- 
man and resided with him at Oxford, where he also entered 
himself as an undergraduate at Magdalen Hall. (By the 
way, Oxford men will be rather surprised at learning that 
there is a ‘ Master’s Lodge’ [p. 13] at Magdalen Hall, but 
this is a trifling slip which may well be pardoned in a non- 
university man.) ‘This was the turning-point in his life. The 
influence of Oxford, following, no doubt, upon the religious 
training which he had received from his mother, filled him 
with an earnest desire to take Holy Orders. His miscel- 
Janeous education of course rendered it impossible for him to 
aspire to university honours ; but he achieved a distinction 
which is still more highly valued by youthful athletes: he 
rowed bow in the University eight which beat Cambridge in 
1842. Inthe same year he took his B.A. degree, and then 
went into South Wales to assist in the superintendence of 
some iron-works. This was another crisis in his life ; for here 
he met and wooed and married Harriette, the daughter of 
Mr. Robert John Bunyon. The iron trade being in a droop- 
ing condition, the works were given up; and Mr. McDougall 
then ‘determined to carry into effect his long-settled plan of 
taking Holy Orders’ (p. 15). In 1845 he was ordained by 
the Bishop of Norwich (Dr. Stanley), and served the curacy 
first of Framingham Pigot, and then of St. Mark’s, Laken- 
ham, a populous suburb of Norwich. In 1847 he received 
almost simultaneously two offers, one of a permanent position 
in the British Museum, the other of missionary work in 
Borneo. For the sake of his family he chose the former, but 
after his acceptance of it his conscience misgave him for 
having chosen the lower instead of the higher path. Then 
occurred a remarkable instance of Mrs. McDougall’s force of 
character, which had better be told in Mr. Bunyon’s own 
words : 
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‘When his wife found how matters stood with him, she urged 
him to throw up the Museum and accept the Borneo offer ; but he 
refused, replying that he had gone too far, and was pledged to the 
former. She then took the matter into her own hands, and, without 
further consulting him or any other adviser, went straight to Mr. 
Forshall [the principal librarian at the British Museum] and told him 
all the story, and asked him to release her husband. He received 
her most kindly, and at once acceded to her request, and she re- 
turned home to say, in one of the happiest moments of her life, 
“There, you are free ; I have seen Mr. Forshall, and he readily con- 
sents to your throwing up your engagement.” He gladly took advan- 
tege of her action, and at once accepted the appointment to Borneo’ 
(pp. 19, 20). 

As this is a notice of the life of Mrs. as well as of Bishop 
McDougall, it will not be out of place to remark that she be- 
longed to what may be termed a missionary family. Her 
uncle was the Rev. Edward Bickersteth, the well-known secre- 
tary of the Church Missionary Society, who had braved the 
deadly climate of Sierra Leone, and her elder sister was the 
wife of the Bishop of Natal (Dr. Colenso). 

The mission-field to which the McDougalls went was one 
of no ordinary character. It was that which was connected 
with the romantic story of James Brooke, a simple country 
gentleman who had gone abroad in search of adventures, and 
had won a kingdom, not by conquest, but ‘as a reward of 
wise counsels and martial support given to the rightful rulers 
of a distracted country then in insurrection.’ The story of 
the Rajah of Sarawak might well attract the imagination of 
adventurous spirits like the McDougalls, and it was an addi- 
tional satisfaction to them that their missionary enterprise 
was to be conducted under the auspices of Rajah Brooke. The 
inhabitants of that part of Borneo consisted of Malays, who 
had come over from the Malay peninsula on the opposite 
shore and were the ruling class, the Dyaks, who were the 
aborigines of the island, and Chinese traders who had 
emigrated thither. Of these the Dyaks seemed to be the 
most promising subjects for missionary effort ; for, savage 
and piratical as they were, they were almost without a religion, 
and appeared ‘ready to accept a faith in any form in which it 
might be offered to them by those whom they could at once 
love and reverence. The Malays were Mahommedans—a 
class which has always been found more or less impervious to 
the influence of Christianity. The Chinese were still exotics, 
and not rooted in the soil. 

In the early part, then, of 1848, Mr. and Mrs, McDougall— 
we cannot separate the two as Christian workers any more 
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than as husband and wife—entered upon this new sphere of 
labour. Soldier, sailor, and doctor, as well as clergyman, 
McDougall was admirably adapted for the work which he 
had to do. It was his medical knowledge which first gave 
him an influence over these wild tribes. It seems perfectly 
astonishing to us now, in the further light which experience 
has shed upon Christian missions, that he should ever have 
had to explain and apologise for his exercise of the healing 
art, which was his readiest way of reaching the hearts of the 
people, and a way, too, which was surely sanctioned and con- 
secrated by the example of our Blessed Lord Himself. But 
so it was. In fact, his enterprise may be termed the first 
medical mission of the Church of England. His next mode 
was by establishing, with the invaluable aid of Mrs. McDougall, 
schools for. the young ; and that, not only after the fashion, 
which had been of very doubtful success, in other parts, by 
opening day schools for all comers, some of whom it was 
hoped might ultimately become Christians, but by forming 
what was termed a‘ Home School,’ in which children were 
trained from infancy in Christian principles, being baptized 
on their reception into the school, when Mrs. McDougall 
generally stood as godmother to them. Into the details of 
this and many other excellent plans for planting Christianity 
in Borneo space forbids us to enter. As the work increased, 
and the number of clergy and catechists increased with it, it 
was felt necessary to have a properly constituted head, and 
hence, after much negotiation and many difficulties raised, 
which now appear chimerical, McDougall was made a bishop. 
He took his title from the small island of Labuan, off the 
coast of Sarawak, because it was then thought impossible to 
erect a bishopric beyond the dominions of the Crown. Labuan, 
which is no larger than the Isle of Wight, was the only spot 
in those seas which was under the immediate control of the 
Colonial Office, the Strait Settlements, including Singapore, 
Penang, and Malacca, being then under the government of 
the East India Company. He was consecrated Bishop of 
Labuan on St. Luke’s Day, 1855, at Calcutta, and shortly 
afterwards Rajah Brooke appointed him Bishop of Sarawak. 
It must not be supposed that Bishop and Mrs. McDougall 
found it all plain sailing in the course for which they were so 
well adapted. Besides the necessary hardships incident to 
such a life, which would scarcely seem hardships to people of 
their indomitable courage and adventurous spirit, there were 
also peculiar difficulties which arose from the exceptional cir- 
cumstances in which they were placed. Their relations with 
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the Rajah were not altogether without embarrassment. He 
was personally most kind and friendly, and he thoroughly 
appreciated the Christianizing influence which they introduced 
into his dominions ; but he regarded Christianity rather too 
much as a useful political agency, and he would sometimes air 
his latitudinarian views in a way that was by no means 
pleasing to the McDougalls. Child after child was lost to 
them, and their own health was affected, though they bravely 
held on to their post when others deserted it. Then a terrible 
insurrection of the Chinese well-nigh shipwrecked all the 
good work that they had done. But perhaps their greatest 
trouble was one which must be noticed a little more at length. 
It is sad to think how often not only 

‘The evil that men do lives after them, 

The good is oft interred with their bones,’ 


but also how unjust imputations are remembered when good 
deeds are forgotten. We fancy that to many the name of 
Bishop McDougall mainly recalls the idea of a bishop who 
shot down the natives instead of converting them. It was in 
1862 that the unfortunate incident occurred. The Bishop 
went on a three months’ cruise with Captain Brooke, nephew 
of the Rajah, who was then acting in his uncle’s place at 
Sarawak. The expedition was purely a peaceful one. Brooke 
had just lost his young wife, and was seeking mental relief in 
change of scene and work. The Bishop accompanied him 
with a view of comforting a friend in affliction. But in their 
course they fell in with a band of pirates, who are the scourge 
of those seas. A fight was inevitable, and, as Brooke’s party 
were far outnumbered, every available man was of the utmost 
consequence. The Bishop had never lost his military instincts. 
He had carried them with him, and applied them to his 
clerical duties. ‘ His Church, writes his biographer, describing 
his early life, ‘was always the Church of England, and in it 
he looked upon his Diocesan as his superior officer, and upon 
the Archbishop as his commander-in-chief.” He knew what 
this piracy was, and that it was far more horrible than the 
African slave-trade itself. Is it strange that such a man at 
such a time should feel it his ‘stern duty’ to fight, or that his 
wife should thoroughly sympathise with him for so doing ? 
She thus describes the incident in her own vigorous language 
in a postscript to a letter to a friend :— 


‘I have only time to add a line to tell you that the steamer 
returned on Sunday morning (May 25) decked with Illanun flags, 
which she had taken from a fleet of six pirate vessels. They met 
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‘them three at a time returning home to their islands, crammed full 
of captives and booty. They ran over them one by one, sustaining 
and giving a heavy fire all the time. Frank fought, as you may 
imagine, till he had his hands full of wounded to dress. ‘There were 
forty pirate fighting-men in each boat, and from sixty to seventy 
slaves or captives, which they had picked up in a seven months’ 
cruise. It was a glorious victory, and through God’s mercy none of 
the eight Englishmen on board were wounded, although many Malays 
were, and the hospital is full. The pirates are a dreadful people ; 
the tortures that they inflicted on their captives are sickening to 
write, and the women were all vilely treated. Frank has sent a full 
account to the Zimes, where I hope you will see it. What a blessing 
it was that he went ; it saved many lives !’ 

That ‘full account to the Zzmes’ had better never have 
been written. It was done hastily in order to save his poor, 
bereaved friend trouble. But there is an unpleasant flavour 
about it as coming from a Christian bishop. One semtence 
especially, in which he says, ‘my double-barrelled Terry’s 
breech-loader proved itself a most deadly weapon from its 
true shooting and certainty and rapidity of fire,’ gave not 
unnatural offence at home. Opinion, indeed, was divided as 
to his action, Bishops Baring and Wilberforce, among others, 
severely censured it ; the S.P.G. authorities, who knew better 
what his position was, defended it; but none were quite 
pleased with the letter, and the Bishop of London (Dr. Tait), 
who was always his good friend, with true Scotch shrewdness 
sent him a message which summed up the whole matter in a 
nutshell: he said that he hoped that the letter would ‘ soon 
be forgotten; but that when you next get into a similar 
encounter, you must get your wife to write about it.’ Volumes 
could not have given more sound and exhaustive advice! 

Bishop Jackson of Lincoln and three Oxford friends—Dr. 
Macbride, the prineipal, and Dr. Jacobson, the tutor, of his 
old college, with both of whom he had kept up the friendliest 
relations ; and Mr. Coxe, the universally popular librarian of 
the Bodleian—-also sympathized with him. 

But in the same year (1862) another attack was made 
upon the whole management of the Borneo Mission in a book 
entitled Life zx the Forests of the Far East, by Mr. Spencer St. 
John, who up to 1853 had been secretary to the Rajah, and 
then consul in Borneo. The sting of the attack lay in an 
uncomfortable suspicion that the Rajah himself had some- 
thing to do with it. Bishop M‘Dougall very properly had 
declined to take a side in the unhappy quarrel which broke 
out between Sir James Brooke and his nephew and successor 
as rajah ; and it was also thought that Sir James did not 
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quite like Dr. M‘Dougall being a colonial bishop of Labuan, 
and would have preferred him to be merely his own bishop of 
Sarawak—/inc lle lacryme. Into these questions, however, 
it is not necessary to enter. It is more pleasant to record 
that the personal relations between the M‘Dougalls and the 
Rajah remained friendly until the death of the latter, in 1868. 

It is hardly to be wondered at that after the painful 
occurrences narrated above the life at Sarawak was never 
quite what it had been before; it was less happily, though 
not less usefully, passed. The Dyak Mission went on pros- 
pering, and Chinese converts in Sarawak continued to increasc. 
In 1864 and the two following years the Bishop held diocesan 
synods, which were properly constituted, of the whole body of 
the clergy, and thus showed himself in advance in point of 
order of his episcopal brethren at home. He was also busy 
in rewriting his Malay Prayer-Book, which had been originally 
published by the S.P.C.K. in 1857; and also in preparing ‘A 
Catechism of the Christian Religion for the use of Missions of 
the Church in Borneo, This latter was submitted to the 
Synod at Sarawak, and was published in England by the 
S.P.C.K. after the Bishop’s return home in 1868. But all 
through this time his health was in an increasingly feeble 
state. In 1865 he was attacked by a derangement of the 
heart’s action, from which he never entirely recovered. His 
spirit was stronger than his body. 

‘ He is,’ writes Mrs. M‘Dougall, at the close of 1865, ‘in good 
spirits, gets up before six, rides, goes to church at seven a.m., works 
through the day as if all were right ; but the least excitement keeps 
him awake, from the thumping of his heart, and his head often aches 
in sympathy.’ 

And so forth. A month later the Bishop writes to his brother- 
in-law :— 
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‘IT cannot walk up hill and do jungle work without great distress. 
Next week I have to walk to Abé’s Mission to consecrate his church, 
and I own that I shrink from it, and have put it off as long as I 
could, but he presses me so that I must go. The last time I walked 
there the walk upset me for a week.’ 

And once more, after a visit to Labuan, for which he was 
ill-fitted, Mrs. M‘Dougall writes :— 

‘I constantly urge our going home next autumn. Frank would 
fain stay another year, but the risk is too terrible. Even this next 
summer I dread more than I can tell. Everybody says that he ought 
to go directly.’ 


We make these extracts, out of many testimonies to the 
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same effect, to show that when at last the brave Bishop and his 
equally brave wife were reluctantly compelled to return home, 
M‘Dougall at any rate cannot be classed among the ‘ returned 
empties.’ The fact is, he stayed too long; and when he did 
at length feel the necessity of coming to England, it was still 
with a lingering hope that with recovered health he might 
return to his mission. In the spring of 1867 he arrived home, 
and after a year’s sojourn, which showed quite plainly that 
the state of his health forbade all possible hope of return, he 
resigned his bishopric in the spring of 1868.- 

Not the least interesting portion of the volume before 
us is that which gives us an account of the last years of 
Bishop and Mrs. M‘Dougall in England. The calm in the 
quiet vicarage and cathedral close, first in the diocese of Ely 
and then in that of Winchester, forms quite a dramatic con- 
trast to the adventurous life in Borneo. But before touching 
upon this subject let us quote the generous testimony of his 
successor to show that his work in Borneo was not a failure :— 


‘I consider,’ writes Bishop Chambers, ‘that Bishop M‘Dougall’s 
work in Borneo was marked by sound judgment and clear foresight. 
In his selection of the chief centres of operation, a great matter in a 
new country, he made no mistake. We are occupying them still, and 
in no case regret the selection, though the operations of the Mission 
have naturally extended much further since his departure. And in 
all our work we are going on the old lines which he laid down, some- 
times getting back to them after they had been abandoned for a while. 
In fact, as I have often said, we are reaping in these days the harvest 
which was sown at the beginning of the Mission, and the present 
generation thankfully acknowledges the debt they owe to the pioneer 
Bishop and his fellow-workers.’ 


This was written in 1888, after the lapse of twenty years, 
which would suffice to show whether Bishop M‘Dougall’s 
work would die away or live on and bear fruit. 

Through the kindness of Dean Stanley, the son of his 
early friend and first diocesan, Bishop M‘Dougall was not left 
unprovided for. The vicarage of Godmanchester happened 


to fall to the Dean’s patronage, and he at once offered it to 
Dr. M‘Dougall, 


‘knowing,’ he said, ‘for many years your faithful services to the 
Church, and understanding that you would be obliged to return to 
your distant field of labour in broken health and without your family 
unless some appointment at home became accessible.’ 


The Bishop of London (Dr. Tait) had also offered him a 


living in the East End of London; but such a sphere would 
CcC2 
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have been scarcely suitable for one whose health was failing. 
Godmanchester he gladly accepted, and there he settled down 
quietly to perform the duties of a country clergyman. His 
health improved a little, and he was able to do his work con- 
scientiously and effectively. Something of the old spirit 
which had been so conspicuous in the Bishop of Labuan 
flashed forth now and then in the Vicar of Godmanchester, as, 
for instance, when an ex-prizefighter who was the terror of 
the neighbourhood, and had the impertinence to sit upon the 
window-sill of the vicarage dining-room and smoke his pipe 
into the open window, found himself, to his great surprise, 
taken by the shoulders and dislodged ; as when he rushed 
boldly in between two rough fellows who were fighting and 
separated them; as when he took his three little daughters 
for a row on the Ouse in conjunction with the present Dean 
of Ely, who, like himself, had been an University oar, ‘and 
then they flew indeed.’ But his health never really recovered 
from the effects of Borneo. 

He formed a warm and intimate friendship with the bishop 
of the diocese, Dr. Harold Browne, who appointed him in 1870 
to the archdeaconry of Huntingdon, and in 1871 to a canonry 
at Ely. This introduced him to the society of the Close, 
which appears to have been singularly pleasant and harmoni- 
ous, and both the Bishop and Mrs. M‘Dougall enjoyed it 
greatly. When Dr. Harold Browne was translated from Ely 
to Winchester he was not satisfied until he had brought his 
new friend with him, and he succeeded in getting for Bishop 
M‘Dougall similar positions in the southern to those which he 
had held in the Fen diocese. Hence the last few years of the 
lives of our hero and heroine were spent chiefly among the 
lovely scenery of the Isle of Wight. Both were called to their 
rest in 1886. 

Bishop M‘Dougall was so much more conspicuous as a 
worker than as a thinker that we have almost unwittingly 
omitted to notice his theological position. Influences of 
various kinds were brought to bear upon him. His early 
training was, as we have seen, of an Evangelical type; and, 
like many other men of the same date, he never quite lost the 
traces of the Evangelical school. 

Mrs. M‘Dougall, as the niece of the excellent Mr. 
Bickersteth, an Evangelical of the Evangelicals, must, one 
would think, have come under the same influences, though no 
traces of it appear in her life and writings. But from the time 
of their marriage onwards they were curiously brought into 
contact with people of various phases and degrees of liberalism. 
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Bishop Stanley, and his more distinguished son, the Dean, 
were both kind friends ; and it is difficult to understand people 
being brought into personal relationship with two such men 
without being influenced by their tone of mind. Bishop 
Colenso had married the elder sister of Mrs. M‘Dougall, and 
both the M‘Dougalls had the greatest regard for his character, 
though they did not agree with his views. Archdeacon Tait, 
again, was a true friend, and was highly esteemed by the 
Bishop. Charles Kingsley was a later but very warm friend ; 
and then there was the Rajah, whose theological liberalism was 
of the widest kind. It is therefore somewhat remarkable that, 
in spite of such potent influences tempting him into other 
directions, the Bishop always remained a consistent High 
Churchman. Perhaps Mrs. M‘Dougall was a little more in- 
clined to liberalism, but this does not appear very nterked, 
and certainly not in any way that could embarrass her hus- 
band’s work. Both were fine specimens of that manly type 
of Christianity—we apply the epithet advisedly to wife as well 
as husband—which the English Church system is peculiarly 
adapted to develop. There was no cant, no fussiness, no 
mawkish sentimentality in their work. They simply and 
bravely did their duty, and left behind them memories of which 
England and England’s Church may well be proud. 


ArT. VIIIL—COURTHOPE’S LIFE OF POPE. 


The Life of Alexander Pope. By W.J.COURTHOPE. Being 
the concluding volume of the Works of Pope, by Croker, 
Elwin, and Courthope. (London, 1889.) 


IT is always satisfactory to see the successful conclusion of a 
standard edition of a classic writer, and to know that all his 
work, with all that is necessary to the comprehension of it, 
is stored away in some authoritative receptacle. Hence we 
may well congratulate Mr. Courthope and the world at large 
on the completion of the edition of the works of Pope, both 
in prose and in verse, for which the materials were to some 
extent collected by Croker, of which Mr. Elwin published a 
large part, and which Mr. Courthope has now carried to its 
conclusion. It would not be difficult, no doubt, to pick out 
defects in various details of the edition. In spite of the 
greatest care and diligence, some existing materials, of more 
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or less importance, may have escaped the eye of the editor.! 
But looking at the work as a whole, it is evident that we 
have here a full and satisfactory presentation of the writings 
of the foremost poet of the first half of the eighteenth 
century. 

The volume which concludes the work, and which forms 
the special subject of this notice, contains the life of Pope, 
and may be regarded as the summing up of the case of which 
the preceding volumes have presented us with the evidence. 
In it we have not only a narrative of the events of the poet’s 
life, but a statement of the principles of his poetry, and a 
defence of it against the attacks of various critics. In its 
general character Mr. Courthope’s work is a model of what 
the biography of a man of letters should be, and forms a 
welcome contrast to many such biographies which might be 
named. The life of a man of letters stands on a different 
footing from that of a man of action, or of one whose claim on 
our interest rests on his personal character. There is no 
adequate justification for publishing the biography of an 
author except so far as the narrative of his life aids us to 
understand and appreciate his work. To some slight extent 
a knowledge of the circumstances of his life is necessary for 
the comprehension of any important writer ; but it is impos- 
sible to insist too strongly on the fact that minute discussions 
of the details of his character, with the elaborate ferreting out 
of discreditable stories which they so often involve, are un- 
justifiable and contradict the main object of the biography. 
They do not assist us to appreciate his writings ; on the con- 
trary, they tend to lower our estimate of them. No man 
reaches in his actual life the standard which his best thoughts 
have reached ; and when we compare the sorry details of a 
great writer’s career with the best lessons which he has taught 
us, the only reflection we are likely to be led to make is that 
after all he was not so much better than other folk, and that 
therefore his teaching cannot be so very valuable, or his 
authority so great as we have been led to believe. We cannot 
be too thankful that we know so little of Shakespeare’s life. 
Bacon, Milton, Wordsworth, Shelley, Byron, Keats, Carlyle, 
all lose more or less of the halo that surrounds their names 
if we inquire closely into the details of their lives. It is the 
men of less than first-class rank in the world of letters— 
George Herbert, Johnson, Cowper, Lamb, Southey—whom 


1 For instance, there are in the British Museum two manuscript copies, 
one autograph, of a version of the lines ‘To Mrs. M. B. on her Birthday,’ 
differing from all of those enumerated by Mr. Courthope in vol. iv. p. 495. 
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we come to prize more highly from an acquaintance with 
their private characters, 

The biography of a man of letters should therefore be 
distinctly subordinate to literary interests. We should not 
ask to know more than is necessary for the elucidation of his 
writings. With these conditions Mr. Courthope complies. 
In every chapter of his work it is the narrative of some 
literary development that is unfolded ; the literary flavour is 
supreme throughout. In the case of Pope this is the more 
commendable, because his life is full of those shady episodes 
in which biographers of less artistic sense take such delight. 
It is necessary that the biography should be somewhat full, 
since the poetry of Pope has such a large personal element, 
and owed so much of its character to the times and occasions 
of its composition. Moreover, when a writer proclaims him- 
self as a censor of morals and general satirist, we have a right 
to inquire whether his admonitions are given with genuine 
earnestness, or arise from hypocrisy or affectation. We do 
not expect a human teacher to be an immaculate saint, but 
we have a right to ask that he should not be a hypocrite. 
Mr. Courthope has, however, rightly kept the discussion of 
these questions within bounds, and the result is a literary 
biography of the best kind, and one both interesting and 
instructive to the student of letters. 

The character of Pope is, indeed, not one on which it 
is possible to dwell with much satisfaction. Mr. Courthope 
suggests explanations and palliations, but he does not seek 
to disguise its very serious faults. A sensitive craving for 
fame led, in his case, to very crooked courses, which have 
produced a result opposite to that which he desired. Deceit, 
active and passive, became ingrained in his whole life. That 
he should assert any given statement as fact is no reason for 
believing it to be so; if it is a statement tending to his own 


credit, it is a good reason for believing it to be fiction, or at 


least exaggeration. He systematically represented his poems 


to have been written at an earlier date than the real one, in 


order to obtain a reputation for precocity. He deliberately 
garbled his youthful correspondence with Wycherley, in order 
to make it appear that the elder poet looked up to him as a 
guide, philosopher, and friend. He published letters which 
he had written to his friend Caryll,a man of no particular 
station or importance, as having been addressed to Addison, 
Steele, Congreve, and other persons of eminence, in order to 
give a favourable idea of his relations with these well-known 
men. He entered into a complicated plot to procure the 
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publication of a collection of his correspondence in such a way 
that he might afterwards declare the publication to be piratical, 
in order that he might enhance his reputation without appearing 
to be anxious to do so. In his friendships he was uncertain, 
in his enmities he was unfair, in his published sentiments he 
was affected and untrue. All this cannot but influence our 
opinion of the worth of the contents of his works, consisting, 
as they do, so largely of satires and moral essays. But it 
leaves untouched the more interesting question of the general 
character and value of his poetry. 

Mr. Courthope sums up his view of the position of Pope 
among English poets in two chapters, the one dealing with 
his first prominent appearance in the literary world by the 
publication of the Essay on Criticism, the other considering 
more generally his place in English literature. He bases his 
defence (for this is what his chapters amount to, though it is 
a temperate and strictly critical defence) on a consideration 
of the historical position of his poetry in relation to his prede- 
cessors and his successors ; and though it may be necessary 
to express some dissatisfaction with Mr. Courthope’s version 
of this history, there is no doubt that the method is right, and 
more right in the case of Pope than in that of many other 
poets, since a large—perhaps the greater—part of his merit 
arises from the point at which he stands in the historical 
development of English verse. Among the poets of three- 
fourths of the eighteenth century, from the time of Dryden 
to that of Wordsworth and his contemporaries, he stands un- 
questionably first, and to no other English poet has it been 
given to mould so decisively and so clearly, for good and for 
evil, the style and diction of his successors. The supremacy 
of Pope in eighteenth-century verse is a fact which makes it 
impossible to ignore him, however little his poetry appeals to 
many of us at the present day. 

The school of which Pope is the head and master repre- 
sents, as Mr. Courthope says, the reaction from the meta- 
physical poetry of the seventeenth century. The latter school, 
which we find in Donne and Cowley and Herbert, is the 
direct descendant of the court poetry of the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean period, of Spenser, Sidney, and their euphuistic fol- 
lowers. Its characteristics are ingenuity, obscurity, a straining 
for effect, a fondness of obscure allusion and suggestion, and 
generally an avoidance of directness of utterance. In Pope 
we find all this reversed. The language (not yet degenerated 
into the affected ‘ poetic diction’ of his followers) aims at 
being that of ordinary life, heightened by a free use of anti- 
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yay thesis and rhetorical declamation. Metaphors are rare; allu- 
cal, sions are to current topics of social conversation ; the manner 
ing is that of an orator addressing an audience which he wishes 
iin, to understand him, not that of a scholar setting puzzles which 
he only a scholar can unravel. 
our On the other hand, Mr. Courthope appears to go too far 
ng, in the claim which he implicitly makes, that Pope was the 
it first English poet to cultivate this plainness of utterance, and 
ral to aim at what he calls the direct imitation of nature. Not 
to mention Chaucer, in whom we find the imitation of a far 
ype wider range of nature than Pope ever reached expressed with 
ith the utmost directness and simplicity, it is scarcely fair to pass 
the over the dramatists and Milton as though they either belonged 
ing to the metaphysical school or else had no effect on the pedigree 
his of English poetry. They show, no doubt, the effects of that 
t is love of conceits which is so characteristic of the non-dramatic 
ion poetry of their time; but there is directness enough and to 
de- spare, not only in Shakespeare, but in Heywood and Middleton, 
ary in Webster and Beaumont, and these and all their fellows 
ion spoke, and spoke effectively, to the average theatrical audi- 
ind ences of the reigns of Elizabeth and James. Further, to come 
her down nearer to the times of Pope himself, it is unquestionable 
erit that Dryden led the way, both in diction and in metrical 
ical effects, which Pope afterwards followed with a more complete 
ee- emancipation from the styles of earlier schools, and that 
Jen Waller and others (Mr. Courthope mentions Sandys) were of 
un- the school of Pope before Pope. The latter took up a move- 
een ment which was already in progress, and carried it out to its 
for fullest extent and with a greater measure of success than any 
acy other writer, before or after. 
5 it In estimating any poet there are two main points to be 
; to considered, his matter and his manner. In some writers one 
may predominate, in some the other; but from none can 
re- either be wholly absent. Some poets have a gift for expres- 
ta- sion and style, others are prized on the ground of the thoughts 
ool, which they convey or the, pictures which they set before us. 
the Wordsworth, for instance, has comparatively little style, and 
and owes his position in the ranks of English poetry to his unique 
fol- character as an interpreter between man and nature. In Mr. 
ing Swinburne, on the other hand, the expression often completely 
and overbalances the matter, and we lose the sense in a super- 
ope abundant wealth of words and a wonderful melody of metre. 
ted In Pope both matter and manner are noticeable, and there is 
at room for controversy concerning the merits of either. Mr. 
nti- Courthope would have us hold that both alike are excellent 
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and qualify him for a high position, though not for the highest 
class of all, among English poets. With this conclusion we 
may have to differ, but it deserves consideration in both its 
branches. 

On the side of metrical science, which is one part of the 
subject of style, it is certain that English literature owes a 
great deal to Pope. Never before his time had the effects of 
metre been brought fully under the command of the writer of 
verses. The music of the great masters, of Spenser and 
Shakespeare and Milton, was beyond the reach of lesser men 
and belonged to the inspirations of genius ; but Pope reduced 
the rhythms of his peculiar metre, the heroic couplet, to such 
order and regularity that all who followed him could repeat 
his accents and use his cadences as their own. He did for 
the heroic couplet what Ovid did for the elegiac couplet 
in Latin—he reduced it to rule and law. Like Ovid, he 
pruned off much which many might consider beauties, and 
restricted its freedom of range ; but he-gave it a distinct cha- 
racter and a completeness of utterance within its own limits 
which is undeniable. We may have a liking for the superior 
freedom of Propertius and of Mr. William Morris ; but there 
is no question that Ovid and Pope hold the field as the stan- 
dard of their respective metres. No doubt Pope was not the 
first to write epigrammatic verse, the sense of which does not 
extend beyond the couplet. Mr. Courthope, who is far from 
being a bigoted upholder of his poet, points out that such 
couplets may be found in nearly every poet who has used the 
measure, from Chaucer to Waller. But Pope was the first to 
reduce this practice to a system ; and though he was not the 
first to write the couplet with an easy rhythm, he was the first 
to teach that rough and broken rhythm was intolerable. This 
is a lesson which English poets have learnt from him, and 
have carried into other metres than that in which he taught 
it; and, just as the great masters of French prose in the 
seventeenth century have made it a tradition among their 
successors to write smoothly, clearly, and rhythmically, so 
Pope established the tradition in English poetry that rough 
cadences can be improved away, and that the metre must not 
jar nor disappoint the ear. 

This may indicate the degree of truth which there is in 
Cowper’s criticism, which Mr. Courthope considers most super- 
ficial and unjust, that Pope 

‘Made poetry a mere mechanic art, 
And every warbler has the tune by heart.’ 
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No one could reduce the higher qualities of poetry to mecha- 
nism ; but that is exactly what Pope did for the rhythm of 
the heroic couplet. No doubt he introduces some variety of 
cadence into that metre, but these varieties are limited and 
easily copied, and, so far as rhythm and accent go, the 
minor verse-writers of the eighteenth century caught the tune 
exactly. There may have been other qualities which they did 
not catch ; that we have still to consider ; but Pope did make 
verse-writing mechanical, and it is of this that Cowper is prin- 
cipally speaking. This is in itself a drawback to our appre- 
ciation of him, because we get tired of the constant repetition 
of the same rhythms, with an increasing tendency to mere 
platitude in the contents; and it arises partly from a defect 
in Pope’s genius which is acknowledged by Mr. Courthope, 
namely, the very limited compass of his one metrical ixstru- 
ment, the heroic couplet. His command over it is admirable 
and has taught subsequent generations much; but all the 
variety which he can extract from it is little compared with 
the wealth of resources wielded by the really great masters of 
metre. 

Still, within its limits, the service done by Pope to metrical 
science is great, and is his most unquestioned contribution to 
the literature of his country. It is, moreover, one of which 
the effects are permanent. The next point is possibly more 
open to dispute, and the merit, such as it is, is largely relative 
to the circumstances of Pope’s historical position. This con- 
cerns the style as distinct from the metre, and has to do with 
the diction and characteristic expression of the poet. Here, 
again, Pope carried out and made general the principles which 
had been indicated and largely practised by Dryden. He 
aims at the vigorous and clear expression of thoughts which 
are seldom recondite and often are commonplace. As he says 
himself in a couplet which Mr. Courthope is very fond of 
quoting,— 

‘ True wit is Nature to advantage dressed, 

What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed.’ 
To some extent this might, no doubt, be said of all great 
poets. They do not so much bring to us new truths as make 
us aware of those which have been latent in our conscious- 
ness, and which we recognize as true so soon as they are 
brought before us. But Pope is speaking of thoughts which 
lie within the common experience of all ; and that he achieved 
the ideal at which he aimed is shown by the large number of 
cases in which some commonplace is embodied and made 
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classical in a familiar quotation from his writings. Probably 
no poet has given so many current quotations to our language 
as Pope, with the single exception of Shakespeare. His 
strength lies in point, antithesis, epigram, and rhetoric—-the 
pedestrian virtues which give verse popularity, though they 
are not the highest qualities of the poet. Mr. Courthope has 


a right to protest against attributing to Pope all the vices of 
g Pp g g P 


the ‘poetic diction’ which was the object of Wordsworth’s 
attack ; but the beginnings of it are found in him, and from 
him his followers learnt it and exaggerated all its defects. 
Pope had not imagination enough for perfect truth and apt- 
| ness of language, and fell back naturally on conventional 
phrases and otiose epithets. We find in him the ‘ balmy 
zephyrs, the ‘spiry turrets,’ the ‘grateful dews ’ which become 
such a nuisance in eighteenth-century poetry after his time, 
and we may rightly charge him with being the father of empty 
conventionalism in verse. At the same time he is capable 
, of far better things than these. For pointed and vigorous 
rhetoric, on subjects which do not demand much imagination 
or sublimity, it is not easy to find his equal. The smoothness 
and the artistic cadences of his metre support admirably his 
balanced antitheses and his happy epigrams. Take an instance 
which shows his style at its best, since it occurs in a poem in 
which we are not troubled by any suspicions as to the genuine- 


ness of his rhetorical outbursts, the mock-heroic Rage of the: 


Lock, at the end of the fourth canto: 


‘ For ever cursed be this detested day, 
Which snatched my best, my fav’rite curl away ! 
Happy, ah ten times happy had I been, 
If Hampton Court these eyes had never seen! 
Yet am I not the first mistaken maid, 
By love of courts to num’rous ills betrayed. 
Oh had I rather unadmired remained 
In some lone isle, or distant northern land, 
Where the gilt chariot never marks the way, 
Where none learn ombre, none e’er taste Bohea! 
There kept my charms concealed from mortal eye, 
Like roses that in deserts bloom and die. 
What moved my mind with youthful lords to roam? 
Oh had I stayed, and said my prayers at home! 
*T was this the morning omens seemed to tell ; 
Thrice from my trembling hand the patch-box fell ; 
The tott’ring china shook without a wind ; 
Nay, Poll sat mute, and Shock was most unkind! 
A sylph, too, warned me of the threats of fate, 
In mystic visions, now believed too late ! 
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See the poor remnants of these slighted hairs ! 
My hands shall rend what e’en thy rapine spares : 
These, in two sable ringlets taught to break, 
Once gave new beauties to the snowy neck ; 

The sister lock now sits uncouth, alone, 

And in its fellow’s fate foresees its own ; 
Uncurled it hangs ; the fatal shears demands, 
And tempts once more thy sacrilegious hands. 
Oh hadst thou, cruel ! been content to seize 
Hairs less in sight, or any hairs but these !’ ! 


The best passages of Pope are all more or less of this 
description, passages characterised by balanced and vigorous 
declamation. Many others might be quoted from Ei/oisa to 
Abelard, the Elegy to the Memory of an Unfortunate Lady, the 
Essay on Man, or the translation of the //zad ; but the general 
manner is the same in all. It is not the high eloquence of 
Milton or the picturesque rhetoric of Byron, but the clear and 
antithetical declamation of a brilliant but not very imagina- 
tive orator, with a genius for epigrammatic and aphoristic 
sayings. Anyone who wishes to enjoy the pleasure of seeing 
common thoughts tersely and vigorously expressed can do so 
by reading Pope, so long as the conventionality and frequent 
insincerity of the sentiments do not force themselves into 
notice. 

On the other hand there is a considerable degree of same- 
ness about the style of Pope. Antithesis grows wearisome at 
last. The art is not concealed, and we learn to recognize the 
trick of it. One neatly balanced couplet succeeds another 
until we weary of a writer who seems to be thinking of 
nothing but turning out epigrams. Take a passage almost at 
random from the Zssay on Man: 


‘ Pleasures are ever in our hands or eyes, 
And when in act they cease, in prospect rise ; 
Present to grasp, and future still to find, 
The whole employ of body and of mind. 
All spread their charms, but charm not all alike ; 
On diffrent senses diffrent objects strike ; 
Hence diffrent passions more or less inflame 
As strong or weak the organs of the frame ; 
And hence one master passion in the breast, 
Like Aaron’s serpent, swallows up the rest.’ ? 


Almost every line contains an antithesis or a contrast, and 
when this method is continued through the greater part of a 
poem, however legitimate it may be in itself as a means of 


1 Vol. ii. pp. 173, 174. 2 Vol. ii. pp. 385, 386. 
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heightening or attracting interest, the reader revolts at last 
against a brilliance of which he cannot help seeing the un- 
natural character. 

But there are qualities more important than metrical 
skill, and more important than rhetorical vigour, which 
we look for in a writer who claims a high rank among 
English poets. The highest of all is imagination, that insight 
into the character and relations of things which is the special 
distinguishing gift of the great leaders of thought, which is 
so hard to define and carries with it so much. We look on 
it as higher than the other gifts which are found in 
eminent writers, because it appeals to the higher, the 
spiritual portion of our composite nature, and because we 
feel in it an elevating and inspiring powery It takes many 
different forms in different writers. It may be dramatic, 
descriptive, lyrical ; it may be sublime, pathetic, eloquent ; but 
we recognize it as essentially the same power in poets so dis- 
similar as Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, and Shelley, 
and in poems so various as Macbeth and Paradise Lost, Tin- 
tern Abbey and Adonais, Hyperion and The Ancient Mariner, 
In Memoriam and Andrea del Sarto. Can we say that we 
find it in Pope also, in the Rape of the Lock and the Moral 
Essays? On the answer to this question depends the position 
which we shall assign to Pope in the ranks of English 
poetry. 

No one can accuse Mr. Courthope of claiming for his 
author merits and characteristics to which he has no right, 
though he is sometimes less than fair to the other poets with 
whom he compares him. He admits that 


‘his imaginative idea of nature is too limited ; that in effect it in- 
cludes only the nature of man; .. . that it excludes the romantic 
and pathetic element, which constitutes so large a part of the interest 
in the highest kind of poetry ; . . . and that, in consequence, Pope 
cannot be placed in the same rank as a poet with great writers like 
Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, and Milton, whose work is more 
spacious and sublime in its scope.’ ! 


But the question is whether that list might not be greatly 
extended without injustice to Pope, and whether eight or ten 
names at least might not be added to it from English poets 
alone. Mr. Courthope compares Pope with several of his 
successors to the disadvantage of the latter, but his com- 
parison appears to rest on too narrow a basis and to be in 
consequence misleading and incorrect in its results. 


1 Vol. v. p. 361. 
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Mr. Courthope bases his estimate of Pope’s position on a 
definition quoted from Coleridge, in which he declares that ‘a 
legitimate poem . . . must be one, the parts of which mutually 
support and explain each other; all in their proportion har- 
monizing with and supporting the known influences of metri- 
cal arrangement.’ He considers this to be a ‘completely 
satisfactory ’ definition, and proceeds to argue that this unity, 
which must practically be looked for in the subject of the 
poem, is to be found in Pope’s works, but is conspicuously 
absent from the Hacursion, the Anctent Mariner, and the 
Revolt of Islam. Wordsworth’s shorter poems are expressly 
excluded from consideration, as hardly faNing within 
Coleridge’s definition of a legitimate poem. Now in the first 
place it may be suggested that a definition of poetry can 
hardly be adequate which excludes such writings as the Lines 
written near Tintern Abbey, the Highland Girl, the Svelitary 
Reaper, or the Happy Warrior ; and that if longer poems are 
required, the Ode on Immortality, Michael, or Laodamia, 
answer all the demands of poetical unity contained in 
Coleridge’s definition. Or if other poets of that period be 
examined, there is a unity of idea even in Prometheus Unbound, 
and more obviously in Zhe Cenct, Adonais, and many of 
Shelley’s shorter poems; in the odes Zo a Nightingale and 
On a Grecian Urn; and in the greater part of Scott’s poems. 
This may be enough to show that the argument from poetical 
unity is not so conclusive on the side of Pope as Mr. Court- 
hope would lead us to suppose. But, beyond this, the 
criterion adopted is surely a very inadequate one. Unity of 
subject and due subordination of parts are not everything in 
a poem. They may be found in works which claim only a 
very moderate rank in the world of literature, in Praed’s Every 
Day Characters for instance, or The Jackdaw of Rheims, in the 
parodies of Calverley or the Bad Ballads of the ingenious 
Mr. Gilbert. Other and higher gifts must be conjoined with 
that of unity to produce a great poem. Imagination, fancy, 
pathos, passion, dramatic insight, eloquence, command of 
language or of metre—these, or some of these, are what we 
look for, and for many of them we look in vain in Pope. The 
mere fact that the subject of the Essay on Man is clearly and 
systematically disposed, so that we can analyse it into heads 
and sections, is insufficient, in default of the higher creative 
qualities of imagination and sublimity, to place it on a level with 
Prometheus Unbound or Hyperion. In these higher qualities 
Pope is confessedly deficient, and the lack cannot be com- 
pensated by his brilliant rhetoric and pointed epigrams ; while 
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as a master of metre even Pope, with all his command of the 
heroic couplet, cannot look down on the blank verse of Keats 
(for mere metre unrivalled except by that of Milton and 
Tennyson), and is far indeed from being equal to the wealth 
of musical language and rhythm at the disposal of Shelley 
or of Coleridge. 

But there is another ground on which Mr. Courthope 
bases his high estimate of Pope, namely, his direct imitation 
of Nature as opposed to the metaphysical view of Nature 
proper to the seventeenth-century poets. The name of 
Nature is now so commonly and almost exclusively applied 
to that which should more properly be termed external and 
inanimate Nature, that this phrase at first sounds strange and 
paradoxical, the imitation of Nature in the common use of 
that expression being one of the qualities most conspicuously 
wanting in Pope. But in the wider sense of the term the 
description is legitimate, and, with certain limitations, true. 
Pope did unquestionably go back from metaphysics to com 
mon sense, from far-fetched allusions t) _ straightforwar 
speech, and though, as has been already pointed out, he was 
not the first to do so, yet it must be allowed that he is the 
great representative and master of the school to which he 
belongs. But this is not sufficient in itself to give him any 
great pre-eminence among English poets. No one can deny 
that there is direct imitation of Nature in Wordsworth, Byron, 
and Scott, in Tennyson, and Browning, and Matthew Arnold. 
Pope is not alone in this quality, and the range of Nature 
covered by him is far more restricted than that of many of 
his rivals. It is confined, as Mr. Courthope admits, to the 
nature of man, and even this is dealt with in a superficial and 
consequently inadequate manner. He represents to us man 
as he moves in society, the habits and conventions of ordinary 
intercourse, with the reflections thereon which are the com- 
monplaces of conversation, and which have formed the stock- 
in-trade of satirists and cynics from the days of the author of 
Proverbs until now. In all that concerns external nature, or 
the working of the inner motives of mankind, he is entirely 
deficient. His descriptions of scenery are conventional, and 
of motives are commonplace. As a picture of the manners 
of his time, the writings of Pope are almost as valuable as the 
Tatler or Spectator, but the direct imitation of Nature con- 
tained in them is not of such a quality or scope as to esta- 
blish his superiority over many other poets, both before and 
since. 

Thirdly, Mr. Courthope claims high distinction for Pope 
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as ‘the poet of his age.’ The title may be freely admitted. 
But what an age! In all that goes to make up the highest 
poetry there is none so wanting as the first three quarters of 
the eighteenth century since English literature began. It 
was an age that prided itself on ‘wit,’ on brilliant conversa- 
tion, on coffee-house distinction, on political pamphlets and 
moral satires. There was none of the modesty and uncon- 
sciousness of genius. The literary world formed itself into a 
coterie, and every man lived full of the thought of what his 
fellows were saying of him. The very fact that the quantity 
of men of letters whose names are familiar to us in that 
period is so great, should of itself make us suspicious of the 
quality. It was the age of the superficial, of the conven- 
tional, of the unreal. It was an age of prose—prose admir- 
able in many respects, but still prose. Mr. Courthope falls 
foul of Matthew Arnold for saying that Dryden and Pope are 
classics of our prose, not of our poetry, and asks whether one 
kind of poetry can be more poetical than another. In the 
strict sense of the words it cannot. But one kind may pos- 
sess the highest qualities of poetry to a far greater degree 
than another, and one kind may be marked with certain 
excellences which poetry shares with prose, while another is 
pre-eminent in those which are especially characteristic of 
poetry. Pope’s compositions have merits which are at least 
as proper to prose as to verse—balance, clearness, common 
sense, rhetoric, and the like. They have not the qualities 
which belong most appropriately to the highest poetry—imagi- 
nation, beauty, sublimity, passion. But the qualities which 
they have were the qualities of the times in which Pope lived. 
In an age of polish, of brilliant wit, of pointed antithesis and 
superficial moralities, he was the most polished, the most 
brilliant, the most pointed writer of his day, and a vigorous, 
though still superficial, moral satirist. No one else repre- 
sents the literature of the period so well as he does—not 
Addison, not Swift, not Johnson. He made his way by 
literature alone, and in his strength and in his weakness he is 
the typical man of letters of his age ; but that need not blind 
us to the fact that it was an age in which poetry was at a 
lower ebb than it has ever been for so long a period from the 
days of Spenser to those of Tennyson. 

Viewed, then, with reference to the whole body of English 
literature, Pope, though of great importance in the historical 
development of that literature, does not appear to hold a 
place at all corresponding to the estimation in which he was 
held in his own day. To enjoy reading him, it is best to put 
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aside all thought of comparisons, and to look at him as he is 
in himself, as the representative of a period in our literature 
which, if not comparable in absolute excellence with several 
others in our history, is yet one of undeniable interest, and 
as a member of that literary society which has been made 
so familiar to us by the writers of its own and of subsequent 
ages. The reader will appreciate him best who knows the 
ramifications of the literary and social world of the reigns of 
Queen Anne and George I., as it is possible to know them 
from Steele and Addison and Swift, from Curll and Horace 
Walpole and Pope himself; who is intimate with the feud of 
the Dunces, and knows what claims Cibber and Theobald 
have respectively to the throne of Dulness ; who can guess at 
the suspicions which prompted the lines on Atticus, and the 
injury which provoked, but certainly did not excuse, the 
foul and malignant libel on Sappho; to whom Bolingbroke 
and Arbuthnot, Bathurst and Chandos, Bethel and ‘ the Man 
of Ross,’ are names as familiar as those which he reads nowa- 
days on the covers of magazines or in the columns of the 
society papers. 

The poetry of Pope falls naturally into two divisions. 
The first is that in which he drew upon his fancy for subjects, 
and where Virgil and Statius were his models rather than 
Horace and Juvenal. To this period belong the Rape of the 
Lock, the Elegy on an Unfortunate Lady,and Eloisa to Abelard, 
together with the pastoral poems which were his earliest 
attempts in verse. The second contains the poems which he 
wrote after he had won his position in literature and society, 
and are for the most part moral and satirical, such as the 
, Moral Essays and the Jmitations of Horace. The Essay on 
Man, which falls chronologically into the second division, has 
something of the characteristics of both, and is on the whole 
his most representative poem. The two periods are divided 
by the translation of Homer, and it was the reputation and 
pecuniary ease which he thereby secured that gave him 
the position to which the changed character of the second 
group is chiefly due. The powers displayed in the two 
periods are not unequal. The later poems perhaps show 
greater technical skill, and are more consistently pointed 
and epigrammatic ; but it would be a bold thing to say 
that any one of them is a more brilliant production than 
the Rape of the Lock. On the other hand, in respect of 
the character of the poetry, the first period appears to 
us decidedly superior to the second. In the first place 
it contains, in the poem just named, the one piece of work 
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in which Pope has neyer been surpassed. Mr. Courthope 
is probably right in claiming that the Rafe of the Lock is the 
best mock-heroic poem ever written, though he passes some- 
what lightly over the claims of the Batrachomyomachia. The 
latter has not, however, the complexity of the later poems of 
this description, and Pope deserves every credit for a distinct 
success in a dangerous attempt, which remains on the whole 
his most readable composition to the present day. But apart 
from this, Pope in his earlier period aimed higher than he did 
after he had achieved success. He recognized then that sub- 
limity, emotion, imagination were the qualities which go to 
make up the greatest poetry, and though his taste was so 
defective as to prevent his seeing the immeasurable inferiority 
of his Messiah to the Isaiah of which it is a paraphrase, and 
though his imagination and his passion were not of the 
highest order, still we prefer the limited degree of success 
which he achieved in this direction to his more complete 
mastery of the art of satire and invective and moral platitude. 
There is good poetry in the following lines, and poetry of 
a higher order than that of the Moral Essays or the Satires : 


‘What can atone, oh ever-injured shade ! 

Thy fate unpitied, and thy rites unpaid ? 

No friend’s complaint, no kind domestic tear 
Pleased thy pale ghost, or graced thy mournful bier. 
By foreign hands thy dying eyes were closed, 

By foreign hands thy decent limbs composed, 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adorned, 

By strangers honoured, and by strangers mourned ! 
What though no friends in sable weeds appear, 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year, 
And bear about the mockery of woe 

To midnight dances and the public show? 

What though no weeping loves thy ashes grace, 
Nor polished marble emulate thy face? 

What though no sacred earth allow thee room, 
Nor hallowed dirge be muttered o’er thy tomb ? 
Yet shall thy grave with rising flow’rs be dressed, 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breast ; 
There shall the morn her earliest tears bestow, 
There the first roses of the year shall blow ; 
While angels with their silver wings o’ershade 
The ground now sacred by thy reliques made.’ ! 


In passing to the poems of the second period one seems 
to be entering a lower sphere of poetry. It is the period 
of satire and invective, of the Dunciad and the /mitations of 


! Vol. ii. pp. 213, 2146 
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Fforace, and it is unquestionable that these aroused more 
attention at the time than the poems of which we have just 
spoken. This, however, is natural. Contemporary satire has 
a piquancy and an interest which evaporates with the lapse of 
time, and which is due to the same causes as those which 
give the society papers their circulation. It is highly in- 
teresting to know what the most conspicuous of living poets 
thinks of Maecenas, or Domitian, or Lord Chandos ; but it is 
another matter when posterity has to give its judgment on 
the poetry in which this opinion is embodied, and satire does 
not appear to be one of the highest forms of literature. No 
doubt Pope has great names to stand with his, and he may be 
content to be joined in a condemnation which embraces 
Horace and Juvenal. But it is in this class of poetry more 
than any other that the personal character of the writer comes 
necessarily into consideration, and Pope’s character will not 
stand the test. We may admire the cleverness of a writer 
whose sincerity we see reason to doubt, but we cannot be 
greatly impressed or edified by him when he poses as a moral 
teacher. As regards Horace, there is no ground for charging 
him with insincerity. His admonitions are not expressed in 
any tone of moral superiority, and are rather the embodiments 
of a cultivated worldly wisdom, with which no one can find 
fault, and in which any one may find amusement and some 
profit. Juvenal, on the other hand, assumes the high tone of 
outraged virtue, and poses as the indignant scourger of a 
vicious society ; but the indignation is overdone, the distinc- 
tions between grave moral iniquities and offences against 
social decorum disappear,! and one loses faith in the poet, 
and with the loss of faith a large portion of our sympathy 
and interest must go too. Pope stands in much the same 
position as Juvenal. How can we believe in the sincerity of 
a man whom we know to have been eager for fame and sensi- 
tive to the slightest neglect or censure, when we find him 
disclaiming any concern in the criticisms of the outside 
world? How can we accept lofty condemnation of the vices 
and weaknesses of mankind from the author who garbled his 
own correspondence in order to give a false idea of his re- 
lations to great men of letters, and descended to the meanest 
and most tortuous devices to secure their publication in such 
a way that he might afterwards be able to denounce it as 
piratical? Without having the smallest wish to exaggerate 
or severely criticize the moral obliquities of Pope, it is impos- 


' See Professor Nettleship’s discussion of this point in Lectures and 
Essays on Latin Literature. 
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more sible to ignore them so entirely as to accept him without 
re just question as universal censor of society. 
re has Lovers of satire and epigram may be content to pass 
pse of lightly over this defect, and to urge that he is the best 
which satirical poet, the best writer of the polished verse of society, 
ly in- that English literature has produced. In view of Adsalom 
poets and Achitophel one may not be willing to grant the first pro- 
it it is position unreservedly ; but even if it be true it does not make 
‘nt on good Pope’s claim to be a great poet. The Horace of the 
e does Odes is a poet of a higher order than the Horace of the Satires 

No and Epistles, and Juvenal has less of the truest genius than so 
nay be inferior an artist as Lucretius. Similarly Pope is inferior in 
braces real poetry to many besides the very highest names in English 
- more literature. It all comes round to this, that if Pope was the | 
comes first poet of his time, and the first writer in his own gpecial | 
ill not class of verse, yet the time was the least poetical in all English | 
writer literature, and the class is one of the lowest in the whole range \ 
10t be of poetry. If didactic verse has a prescriptive claim to be the 
moral dullest and (face Mr. Courthope) least poetical kind of poetry, 
arging satiric moral verse is only removed from being didactic by the 
sed in possession of a kind of wit and smartness which belong pro- 
ments perly to prose. In technique, in command of the limited 
n find compass of his own particular metrical instrument, in point 
some and brightness of phrase, he has merits which it is idle to 
one of deny, and by which English literature has profited much ; 
r of a but in the higher qualities which are demanded by the best 
istinc- poetry we do not hesitate to place above him seven at least of 
gainst the writers of the generation which closed the eighteenth 
> poet, century and opencd the nineteenth—Burns, Wordsworth, 
pathy Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, Byron, and Scott. 

» same And if we find Pope fail to satisfy us, and his superficial 
rity of polish pall upon us, what is to be said of the school to which 
sensi- his success gave rise? Of all dull and dreary periods in the 
d him history of literature, the generation that intervened between 
yutside the death of Pope and the rise of the young poets of the 
e vices French Revolution is one of the dullest and dreariest. The 
led his very names of the writers of verse who were eminent in that 
his re- time are enough to depress one’s spirits—Parnell, Young, 
eanest Blair, Whitehead, Brady, Tate, and the rest, who are but 
n such partially atoned for by the contemporaneous existence of 
2 it as poets of a different school, of Thomson and Gray and Collins. , 
rverate It may be said that Pope is not responsible for his literary 
impos- offspring ; but the extreme degradation of the imitators is a 
sign that the master stood at no great elevation, and the ease | 
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ee with which the chief characteristics of his style were caught 
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by his contemporaries and his followers shows how mechanical 
in most respects that style must have been. 

Still one does not wish to part with one’s author with 
any want of charity. Pope occupies too marked a place in 
the development of English poetry ever to be forgotten or 
ignored. Metrical harmony and smoothness, point and clear- 
ness of language, are qualities which are always valuable, 
and of which our writers occasionally need to be reminded. 
In these secondary qualities Pope was a master within his own 
sphere. He was nota great artist in choice of musical words, 
like Keats or Tennyson, nor a master of varied beauties of 
metre, like Shelley and Swinburne ; but he was the first to 
teach the necessity of order and law in verse, at a time when 
it much needed it, and to enforce this lesson with an example 
more effective for the purpose than a greater poet, such as 
Milton, could command. Taking the great masters of 
conscious and imitative art in the ancient world, the Roman 
poets, as his model, he handed on their teaching to the 
generations which followed, and is in this respect the parent 
of the careful and conscious artistic labour of the present 
century. If England has produced since his time not a few 
poets of higher class than his, they have profited not a little 
from his example; and if we may not call him, with Matthew 
Arnold, a classic of our prose, and if we will not call him, 
with Mr. Courthope, a classic of our poetry, at least we may 
agree to call him a classic of our verse. We may ignore as 
best we can the obliquities of his moral character, and look 
instead at the master of rhythm and epigram ; and if we can 
forget the author of the Correspondence and the Dunciad, we 
may admire and enjoy the author of the Rage of the Lock. 


ART. IX.—SAXON OR SCANDINAVIAN? 


The Viking Age. The Early History, Manners, and Customs 
of the Ancestors of the English-speaking Nations. 
Illustrated from the Antiquities discovered in Mounds, 
Cairns, and Bogs, as well as from the ancient Sagas and 
Eddas. By PAUL B. DU CHAILLU, Author of Explora- 
tions in Equatorial Africa, Land of the Midnight Sun, 
&c. With 1,366 Illustrations and Map. 2 vols. (London, 
1889.) 


THE proper subject of this book is the collective body of 
Northern antiquities, as consisting on the one hand of the 
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relics garnered in museums, and on the other of the old Saga 
literature of Iceland. The former are represented in 1,366 
figured illustrations, and these are accompanied by numerous 
selections from the Sagas, descriptive of manners and customs ; 
the whole aiming at a complete picture of the conditions of 
human life in early Scandinavian times. This is a simple, 
natural, and intelligible plan, as well as one of great compass ; 
and no one would be likely to question the author’s claim to 
indulgence for the shortcomings of a work on which he tells 
us he had laboured for eight years and a half, with some in- 
terruptions from exhaustion and impaired health. 

But such a claim would certainly have met with more 
respect if the author had limited his ambition to the natural 
difficulties of his undertaking—difficulties which were quite 
sufficient to engage his whole attention, and which,might 
have been more satisfactorily dealt with if he had not gone 
out of his way to involve himself in needless and unprofitable 
complications. The author must needs assume the part of a 
historical philosopher, interrogating the phenomena of modern 
civilization, and the characters of the leading nations ; and he 
finds that the position which the English hold in the world 
is due to the fact (which he casually takes for granted) of their 
being the outcome of the Viking Age. Thus the whole book 
is framed in a novel and quite unrecognized theory of the 
origin of the English people, and the title is intended to bear 
a new significance, a sense which the ‘ Viking Age’ has never 
before borne in the writings of any historian. For it is intended 
by the author to signify, not the ninth century, which is its 
established acceptation, but a period which ‘lasted from about 
the second century of our era to about the middle of the 
twelfth without interruption,’ 

It seems rather late in the day to be disputing about the 
origin of the English people after the continuous acceptance 
for no less than fourteen hundred years of a traditional 
account which in every aspect is perfectly simple and natural. 
That the Britons after the abandonment of the island by the 
Roman legions were left in a feeble and defenceless state, and 
that they were by internal jealousies rendered incapable of 
united action ; and further, that the Southern people called in 
mercenaries from the opposite coasts to defend them against 
the Northern people, and that these mercenaries liked a fertile 
country better than a barren one, the accumulated wealth of 
an old Roman province better than the poverty of their own 
moors and swamps; that they gradually discovered their 
power and used it to establish themselves and to call over 
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more of their countrymen, and of the nations contiguous to 
their own ; and that thus the island was gradually colonized 
by people from three races, namely, Saxons, Jutes, and 
Angles: this is the historical tradition, this is supported by 
collateral and incidental evidence, and it is in every way quite 
according to probability. 

Mr. du Chaillu would fain persuade us to adopt a differ- 
ent view of the making of England. He has produced a book 
in which the antiquities and the ancient literature of the North 
are arranged side by side in such a manner as to be mutually 
illustrative, and he pretends that in this work he is setting 
forth the early history of the English-speaking nations. 
Pretends, we say ; for it cannot be said to be maintained, or 
in any adequate degree supported by argument —indeed it can 
hardly be said to be even asserted. When we consider the 
sort of make-believe ratiocination with which it is presented to 
the reader, we are satisfied that the author has really no con- 
viction, and hardly anything worthy of the name of an opinion, 
on the subject ; that in fact he has never thought about it, or 
weighed the evidences of the matter, or even so much as made 
acquaintance with them. We have no doubt that the book 
itself in its bulk has been a serious work, that it has taken 
all the care and time which he tells us in the Preface it has 
cost him ; and we think that his labour has not been unfruitful. 
But as to its relation to the English-speaking nations, we can 
only suppose this was an after-thought, and that it sprang 
from a superfluous desire to give his book a still greater 
degree of historical importance than that which naturally 
belongs to it. 

It must be offensive to the serious historian to observe the 
free-and-easy way in which the author flourishes references 
and arguments with which he is manifestly incompetent to 
deal ;and we do not wonder at the light, contemptuous manner 
in which his views were handled by the Regius Professor of 
Modern History at Oxford. When we heard of Mr. Freeman’s 
lecture with the title ‘The Latest Theories on the Origin of 
the English, what astonished us was, not the supercilious 
manner in which these strange pretensions were discussed, 
but that they were thought worthy of notice at all. And the 
Professor was careful to let his audience know that if Mr. du 
Chaillu’s novelty had stood alone he should not have taken it 
up, but there happened to be on hand another equally 
romantic theory which Mr. Seebohm had ventilated in his 
Village Community, and this theory offered something of a 
counterpoise to Mr. du Chaillu’s, inasmuch as these two 
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antagonistic theories seemed calculated to do for one another 
the desirable work of mutual destruction. For Mr. Seebohm 
had assigned to the Angles an original home somewhere to 
the south of Hanover. 

Not to go again over the ground which Mr. Freeman has 
cleared, we will just notice one or two of his observations and 
pass on to some other of the many points of interest which 
Mr. du Chaillu’s book invites to. The Professor justly cen- 
sures the manner, the strangely casual manner, in which 
subversive doctrines are dropped by both the writers who 
have fallen under his animadversion. Mr. Seebohm not being 
able to discover the threefold system of culture in those parts 
of Germany which we associate with the Angles and Saxons, 
but finding it further south, assigns that more southern land 
as the true mother-country of our race. On this groynd he 
thinks the main body of the invaders started from somewhere 
between Westphalia and Thuringia. So recorded facts and 
a universal belief are tossed aside to accommodate a theory 
about the rotation of crops. 

Mr. du Chaillu is possessed, as he naturally may be, with 
a sense of the greatness of the Scandinavian past, and he 
certainly has collected and laid before us a very imposing 
body of evidence. But he too has a theory of interpretation, 
and in favour of it he lightly sweeps aside any amount of 
established historical opinion that comes in his way. His 
central idea is the great importance of the Vikings. He 
rejects the old idea that the Viking Age, as an age of in- 
vasions and depredations, was about conterminous with the 
ninth century ; he asserts that instead of lasting a century it 
lasted ten centuries, namely, from the second to the twelfth ; 
and this meaning is intentionally couched (he informs us) in 
‘the title given to the work which deals with the history and 
customs of our English forefathers during that period.’ It is 
by means of a brief passage in the Germania of Tacitus, about 
the Suiones having fleets, that our author effects the historical 
connexion between the Scandinavian and the English 
people. 

The Suiones of Tacitus are very sufficiently indicated for 
the modern reader to identify them with the Swedes; and they 
have, so far as we know, always been so identified. But to 
say that Tacitus represents them as having fleets in the sense 
that they had maritime empire is quite gratuitous. It is true 
he uses the word for fleets, ‘ classtbus’; but his details suggest 
no more than flotillas of small coasting vessels or river boats. 
Mr. du Chaillu makes a most extraordinary series of deduc- 
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tions from this slight and inadequate basis. Thus, fleets are 
not raised in a day ; they must have taken time to construct and 
equip, and they must have been exercised and supported by 
maritime enterprise ; and therefore the Suiones must have 
carried naval war against other states ; and as we hear not of 
them in this capacity for some centuries, but we do hear of 
Saxons, therefore the Suiones and Saxons must have been 
the same people. 

Our earliest notice of the Saxons is by Ptolemy, who 
placed them where is now Holstein. The same geographer 
peoples the northern part of Jutland with the Cimbri, and to 
the east he places three small Scandian islands, beyond which 
lies the ‘ Isle of Scandia,’ inhabited by ‘Guta’ and others. We 
are not aware of any ground whatever for connecting the 
Saxons with the Scandinavian people, or with any branch of 
them. We know of nothing in the way either of direct 
recorded evidence or of indirect collateral circumstance which 
can justify such an assumption. But then the Saxons in 
their early homes were so near to the Scandinavian lands ; 
their language, habits, pursuits, and products have so great a 
similarity—we might almost say so near an approach towards 
seeming identity—as to give a superficial appearance of pro- 
bability to a theory which merges the two peoples into one. 
It is all the more necessary to take stock of the traces of dis- 
tinction, which, though not very conspicuous, are quite real and 
convincing when properly attended to. Of these the most 
decisive is the language ; and as this part of the evidence has 
not been included in the recent discussions, we select this for 
our present theme. Meanwhile we have not lost sight of the 
‘fleets’; we purpose to recur to them by-and-by. 

Of all the Teutonic nations, the Angles and the Saxons 
were locally the nearest to the Scandinavians; and this geo- 
graphical relation was apparently a condition of long duration. 
The language of our ancestors was not merely in bulk the 
same as that of the Scandinavians, but there were even some 
shades of likeness naturally incident to a long-continued and 
perhaps an original vicinity. Still, it is certain that the lan- 
guage which the Angles and Saxons brought to this island was 
of the Teutonic and not of the Scandinavian division. In the 
early days of comparative philology it was supposed that the 
Scandinavian languages were profoundly differentiated from 
the Teutonic by the possession of a passive verb and a post- 
positive definite article ; and so long as we confine our attention 
to modern times these distinctions are quite sufficient. In 
Danish at give is ‘to give, at gives, ‘to be given’: at finde is ‘to 
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find,’ at findes, ‘to be found’: at drive, ‘to drive,’ at drives, ‘to 
be driven.’ The Post-positive Article works in the following 
manner: ex skov is ‘a wood’ (shaw), skov-en is ‘the wood’ ; 
and this is the form of the Definite Article with masculine 
and feminine substantives ; if the substantive is of the neuter 
gender the Article is in the form of -et; thus, e¢ ¢re, ‘a tree,’ 
tre-et, ‘the tree.’ For the comparison of modern Danish and 
Swedish with modern Dutch or German these features are 
quite adequate for differentiation, because neither German, 
nor Dutch, nor any other Teutonic language has any trace of 
such forms ; but when we are discussing the conditions of the 
fifth or sixth centuries these features do not avail us, because 
we now know that they have come into existence in the 
interval. 

We must therefore go back to features which arg much 
older than these. Such a feature we possess in that termina- 
tion -zess with which we form abstract substantives in English, 
as darkness, goodness, heaviness. This termination exists in 
German, as faulniss, laziness; jfinsterniss, darkness ; 
geddchtniss, remembrance. It appears in the Mceso-Gothic 
of the fourth century as -assus ; thus the word for kingdom in 
the Lord’s Prayer is thiudin-assus, thiudin being ‘lord’ or ‘king,’ 
From being often attached to words ending in x, the termina- 
tion at length absorbed the z into itself, and this was done 
before the separation of our race from the Teutonic branch, 
for we see it in the modern German -zzss as well as in the 
English -xess. Now, there is not a trace of this substantival 
termination in any of the Scandinavian group of languages. 
Here we have a differentiation between the Teutonic and Scan- 
dinavian branches which reaches further back than the date 
of our oldest monuments, and here we see English un- 
equivocally ranged on the Teutonic side. This is adequate 
evidence. 

Certain prepositions may afford us additional evidence to 
the same effect. The English preposition dy is found in the 
Dutch 677 and in the German 4e?, and it is in all the Teutonic 
dialects, Old Frisic, Old Saxon, Meso-Gothic. But it is not 
found in the Scandinavian languages, and here again our 
mother-tungue is ranged with the Teutonic against the 
Scandinavian. 

The English preposition ¢o is found in all the Teutonic 


‘dialects—Dutch, oe ; Platt Deutsch, ze; German, zu; Mzso- 


Gothic, dv. But it is not in Scandivanian, and here again 
English appears ranged on the Teutonic side of the border. 


‘The Scandinavian preposition which was its equivalent was 
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til,a word which by borrowing got into Scottish as a preposi- 
tion, and sometimes into English poetry, as in Shakspeare’s 
‘Leaned his breast up til a thorn,’ but which was never 
recognized as an ordinary English preposition. It has, how- 
ever, been adopted by us as a conjunction, both in its simple 
form and in the compound waz¢z/. 


The verb ¢o do (German, ¢iun) is the common property of 


the Teutonic languages, but there is no trace of such a verb 
in any of the Scandinavian languages. Their equivalent for 
this verb is in Icelandic géra, in Swedish the same, and in 
Danish gjdre, a word which is pretty familiar to us through 
Scottish literature, where it appears as a borrowed word in the 
form of gar. <A signal difference between the two groups is 
found in the fact that the Scandinavian languages have not the 
word sw, which is common to all the Teutonic languages. 
The Scandian word is sé/. The word sunna does, indeed, 
appear in Icelandic poetry, but there it is probably borrowed 
from English. Hardly less distinctive is their word for the 
ocean, which in Icelandic is Aaf; in Swedish, the same; in 
Danish, av. This word is quite unknown to the English and 
other Teutonic dialects. These are profound distinctions ; 
they indicate a deep gulf between the Scandinavian and 
Teutonic branches, and every one of these instances contributes 
its testimony to our Teutonic ancestry. 

There is, indeed, a considerable Danish infusion in our 
language, only it does not date from the time of the coloniza- 
tion. In the second half of the ninth century the Scan- 
dinavians settled in great numbers upon our eastern coasts, 
and their settlements penetrated far inland. Their influence 
is seen in our language, but much less in the vocabulary of 
literature than in that of the local dialects. The Scottish 
language, on the other hand, is deeply saturated with Scan- 
dinavian words, the natural result of their geographical situa- 
tion, in almost as high a latitude as the southern part of 
Norway. The reader of Scottish literature will quickly 
recognize such words as dig (=build), dyre, carlin, eldin (fuel), 
ettle, fey, gar (do, make), greet (weep), ken, lax (salmon), 
sackless, speer (ask), and to these we may add the constant 
use of the preposition ¢2//; for the Scotchman talks of going 
‘till Stirling,’ just as the Norwegian does of going ‘ til 
Bergen.’ 

In the tenth century Danish kings of Northumbria 
reigned at York, and in the eleventh century a Danish 
dynasty of three kings in succession ruled all England, and 


kept a bilingual Court in London. One of the most famous. 
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elegies in Icelandic literature was written in this island. 


Eric, King of Northumbria, a son of the famous Norwegian 
king, Harold Fairhair, carried war into the country of 
Edmund, King of England, and he fell in battle. His widow 
Gunhild engaged a scald to celebrate his reception in Wal- 
halla ; and the poem bears marks of English soil by the pro- 
minence it gives to the mythic name of Sigmund. Odin says 
that the sound they hear indicates the approach of Eric, and 
he calls upon Sigmund to do the honours of his reception. 

Sigmund and Sinfjotli ! 

Rise quickly 

And go meet the chief ; 

Bid him come in 

If it be Eirek, 

For him I now expect. 


Here Sigmund holds the place of the Scandinavian Sigurd, 
and the German Sigfrit ; and this seems indicative of English 
associations, inasmuch as the myth appears in the same 
peculiar form in the ‘ Beowulf.’ 

It is to be noted about the Danish words which have 
made a place in English literature that they hardly any of 
them appear before the Norman Conquest. As a rule it isin 
the new edition (so to speak) of the English language which 
appeared after that great eclipse that the Danish words come 
to the surface. 

We will give a list of English words which are almost all 
certainly due to the Scandinavian source ; there are not more 
than two or three of them about which a question is likely to 
arise :—A“, anger, balderdash, cast, cow (verb), dash, dwell, 
egg (verb), elk, fellow, flat, fleck, fledge, fry (spawn), gain, gust, 
hansel, hap, hit, husband, hustings, ill, irk, kid, law, meek, niggard, 
oaf, odd, paltry, plough, quandary, queasy, ransack, score, scrap, 
scrape, shallow, skid, skill, skin, sky, slouch, slubber, slut, sneer, 
sniff, snipe, splint, split, spout, squall, squander, squeak, squeal, 
squeamish, stag, stagger, stale, swain, take, tangle, thrall, thrift, 
tiding, tight, till (conjunction), ugly, want, wapentake, whirl, 
whisk, window. All these are recognized by Professor Skeat 
as Scandinavian, except two, namely a/e and daw. In the 
first of these cases the word appears to have existed in Eng- 
lish before the ninth century ; but it has been included in 
this list under the impression that its present currency dates 
from the time of the Danish settlements. In the case of /aw 
we are more confident of its Danish character ; in fact, as 
confident as we can well be in any judgment of this kind 
which goes counter to the decision of Professor Skeat. 
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But of all the merely verbal marks which this irruptive 
language has left upon English, none is comparable with the 
instance now to be related. The only physical change which 
our system of personal pronouns has ever admitted at any time 
within historic memory was due to this Danish influence. 
By physical change we mean such a change as consists in 
turning one word out and substituting a new and a strange 
word in its place. Changes of a different kind our personal 
pronouns have undergone, as every reader of the English 
Bible knows very well. The original use of thou and ye has 
become antiquated, and you has taken the place of both of 
them. But this arrangement is functional only, and is internal 
to the system : no outside word has been introduced for these 
changes, and therefore it would seem a violent expression to 
call such changes physical changes. But we were forgetting 
one little change, inconspicuous but very important, which 
does seem to merit the name of physical. In Saxon times 
the genitive of 4z# was the same as the genitive of e; the 
masculine and neuter pronoun had the same form of genitive, 
namely #zs. And this state of things lasted down to the 
Bible of 1611. In that book we read: ‘ Look not thou upon 
the wine when it is red, when it giveth his colour in the cup’ 
(Proverbs xxiii. 31)—and there is not a single instance of 
the modern genitival form z#s—a new inflection, which we 
must consider as a physical change. 

The change which we received from the Danish source 
was that which substituted they, their, them, for the old cases 
of the plural, 42, heora, heom (or hem). The Northern people 
had long employed these demonstratives in this way, and 
their Plural Number had three genders, like the Latin 7//, 
2lle, tlla: thus, masculine, thezr ; feminine, ther ; neuter, thau. 
As we had only one nominative plural, 47, for all genders, so 
we only took one of these three Danish nominatives. The 
one we took was the neuter ‘az, and the reason of this pre- 
ference is curious. This neuter had a remarkable advantage 
over the other two in the struggle for existence, from the fact 
that when a pronoun was required to refer to two antecedents, 
one masculine and one feminine, as in the familiar case of a 
man and his wife, this neuter ¢iau was the means of effecting 
the compromise. Thus, ‘thau Thorir’ meant Thorir and 
his wife, though it literally said only ‘they Thorir.” The 
following example will exhibit this difference more plainly : 
— Thorgerd hét kona hans; thau attu thrja sonu, hét einn 
theirra Thorsteinn ok var kalladr hinn fagri, annarr Einarr, 
thridi Thorkell ; allir varu their mannvenligir.” ‘Thorgerd 
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was his wife’s name; they (=he and she) had three sons; 
one of them hight Thorstein, and was called The Fair, 
another Einar, the third Thorkell ; they (three men) were all 
promising. That our ¢hey actually is this Danish thaw is 
confirmed by the Icelandic pronunciation of the word at this 
day, which is ‘ théy,’ very like our ‘ they.’ 

And we can trace the geographical progress of these new 
pronouns from the Danish districts southward. Barbour, the 
Scottish poet, who was a contemporary of Chaucer, uses 
nom. ¢haz, gen. thazr, obj. thaim or tham ; while Chaucer has 
only received the innovation so far as the nominative they is 
concerned ; for the other cases he retains the old accidence, 
genitive here, hire, or hir ; objective hem, All the cases are 
well exhibited in the following quotation : 

‘Vp on the wardeyn bisily they crye, . 
To yeue hem leue but a litel stounde, 
To go to Mille and seen hir corn ygrounde : 
And hardily they derste leye hir nekke, 
The Millere shold noght stelen hem half a pekke 
Of corn by sleighte, ne by force hem reue: 
And atte laste the wardeyn yaf hem leue.’ 
The Reeves Tale, 4006. 


By the fifteenth century we find ‘hey, their, them esta- 
blished in the south ; but still, even to the present hour, the 
objective case in popular speech remains faithful to Saxon 
grammar, with its em. 

So far we have followed a discussion which the author 
has challenged both in his book and in the public prints, and 
to this course we have been drawn, not by the force of his 
arguments, but by the interest of the subject, and the desire 
to reassure any whose historical ideas may have been un- 
settled by the assault upon established opinion. We will now 
proceed to explore the proper material of the book, and in 
doing so we will particularly keep ourselves in a readiness to 
observe any indications that may seem to offer suggestions as 
to the use which the Suiones made of their ships. 

The most important section of this book is that which 
exhibits the evidences of the three ages of prehistoric 
archeology. It has been the work of the present century to 
carry back our knowledge of the history of the human race 
far behind the earliest records of literature, and it is the well- 
earned distinction of the learned men of Scandinavia that 
they have guided us to a clear definition of the three ages of 
Stone, Bronze, and Iron. It was the collections made from 
Scandinavian graves, and arranged in the Royal Museum of 
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Copenhagen by such eminent archeologists as Thomsen and 
Worsaae, that first made this prehistoric chronology a demon- 
strable thing. Prehistoric time is bounded at its hither end 
by the dawn of written history ; but its remote boundary is 
undefined, and to all appearance must for ever remain so, 
unless in some relative sense geology may one day contribute 
the rudiments of a definition. Mr. du Chaillu has a little 
overstated the case when he says that all people who have 
reached a certain stage of civilization have passed through 
these three stages, for the tribes of Central Africa appear to 
have passed from stone implements to iron without ever 
passing through a bronze age. There is, however, abundant 
evidence that the people of the North passed through these 
three stages, and that they had reached the stage of iron 
before they became known in historical literature. 

It is not merely in the materials employed that these 
three ages differ from one another; indeed, the material, 
after having served the purpose of definition, is almost lost to 
view in the greater differences which present themselves in 
respect of the arts of adaptation and decoration. It becomes 
evident on mature reflexion that vast tracts of time are repre- 
sented by these ages, and that there was a proportionate 
advance in knowledge and taste and the expansion of the 
human mind. Perhaps the most striking general difference is 
that which is observable in the manner of sepulture. To the 
Iron Age belong the stone chambers of which the cromlechs 
are the residuum ; and also the mounds, with their spacious 
chambers, in which the dead were sometimes stretched, but 
oftener placed in a sitting posture. The Scandinavian cham- 
bered mounds, like the long barrows of which Canon Green- 
well wrote, have produced, in association with unburnt bodies, 
numerous implements and weapons, but all of stone or bone, 
unaccompanied by any trace of metal. In the Bronze Age 
we find the dead laid in coffins of oak ; but what particularly 
distinguishes this age is the practice of cremation and use of 
the funeral urn, which is found in a narrow chamber, some- 
times under a huge barrow. The men of this period had a 
marked predilection for high promontories as the site of their 
tombs, especially in situations commanding a view of the sea 
or some inland expanse of water. In the Iron Age the graves 
are mostly hollow pits scooped in the earth, and they are 
found not only solitary, but also in cemeteries of hundreds 
and thousands together. 

A custom which was common to all three periods was 
‘that of burying utensils and valuables with the dead, and it is 
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to this universal custom that posterity is indebted for nearly 
all that is known of human life in prehistoric times. Of this 
custom Canon Greenwell has said in his Aritish Barrows : 
‘ The practice has been all but universal ; every ancient burial- 
place testifies to it; almost every modern savage grave gives 
the like evidence of the custom.’ This practice has been sup- 
posed to indicate the belief in a future life, and it has been 
suggested that the Christian practice of throwing some par- 
ticles of earth on the coffin at the words ‘earth to earth’ is a 
continuation of the same usage. Among the things generally 
found in well-stored graves of inhumation is a vase, generally 
supposed to have been a receptacle of food. These food 
vessels occupy various places in relation to the body, but the 
most frequent place is near the head. 

While the use of metal was as yet unknown, weaponsyand 
tools and utensils were made out of stone, and bone, and horn. 
Worsaae says that there is adequate evidence from the graves 
and their contents that the Scandian lands were inhabited for 
many thousand years by a folk that was not yet in possession 
of metal. This people dwelt along the shores of the sea and 
the banks of the rivers, so that they were within reach of the 
fish, especially the oysters, on the one hand, and they had 
the hunting of the inland woods on the other, where they 
slew the wrus, the elk, and perhaps the reindeer. The monu- 
ments of this state of life are what the Danish archzologists 
have named sj0kkenmiddinger, or kitchen refuse heaps, which 
consist of oyster and mussel shells, bones of fish, birds, and 
mammals, such as the deer, bear, boar, beaver, seal, wrzs,! 
wolf, and fox. In and near these refuse heaps are found 
numbers of rude implements and weapons fashioned out of 
flint, horn, and bone, as well as waste chips of flint and the 
fragments of rude pottery. 

The later stages of this Stone Age exhibit marks of pro- 
gress, and even some taste for the refinements of life. The 
implements, which at first were but chipped into shape, are 
now polished, and with some grace of form. Animals have 
been domesticated : oxen, horses, sheep, pigs, and dogs. Per- 
sonal ornaments are worn: native pearls, and beads made of 
amber or of bone. Of the Stone Age we have many illustra- 
tions in the present work, such as cromlechs and sepulchral 
chambers (some of which are represented both in the land- 


' Mr. du Chaillu writes ‘ ure-ox,’ but we prefer Czesar’s word, for fear 
of confusion with the European bison, which the Germans call axzrachs. 
This is an ox which has never been tamed, and it is not yet quite extinct ; 
whereas Czesar’s wrus is the ancestor of our domesticated oxen. 
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scape and in ground plan), stone coffins, a mounded sepulchral 
chamber formed of boulders (both in picture and in plan), 
passage or gallery graves, clay urns and other vessels, neck- 
laces of amber beads, and stone axes. The relics of the 
Stone Age are innumerable, and are found in all parts of the 
world ; and they have been the object of a special and very 
remarkable superstition, which has been admirably discussed 
by Mr. Munro in the recent May number of Good Words. 

Objects of bronze have often been found in those mounds 
which cover the chambered sepulchres of the Stone Age. 
Only then the original chambers are at the bottom of such 
mounds, while the bronze articles have been found deposited 
somewhere higher up, as accompaniments to an urn con- 
taining the burnt remains of a human body, the whole installed 
in a stone cist either with or without a little cairn. But 
besides these secondary deposits there are vast numbers of 
mounds which have originated in the Bronze Age, and which 
contain nothing else but bronze weapons and implements, 
besides ornaments which are either of bronze inlaid with gold, 
or sometimes of solid gold. These are found with ashes in 
an urn. 

Thus we have evidence of a great transition. The men of 
this age are in possession of two metals, and they have made 
a great change in their usages of sepulture. But the use of 
stone is not altogether discarded ; the fabrication of articles 
in stone seems to be continued, especially arrow-heads, axes, 
and hammers, probably as being less costly. These stone 
articles are found associated with objects of bronze and gold, 
and thus the Age of Stone survives into the Age of Bronze, and 
even in some measure into the Age of Iron. 

The practice of cremation, which was now introduced, is by 
no means a universal characteristic of the Age of Bronze. 
There are still numerous instances of inhumation, and they 
are very distinguishable from the inhumation of the Stone 
Age, not only by their accompaniments, but also by the 
manner in which the body is deposited. For it is no longer 
placed in a roomy chamber of massive boulders, but fitted 
with a narrow cell made of flat or comparatively small stones, 
This method is considered to belong to the early part of the 
Bronze period, and to mark an era of transition. Towards 
the close of the period we find glass, in the shape of beads ; 
but silver appears to have been as yet unknown. 

Mr. du Chaillu’s illustrations of the Bronze Age (which 
are more complete than those which he has given us of the 
Iron Age) begin with a narrow interment of this kind, where 
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a warrior is buried with his weapons, just as in the Stone Age, 
but accompanied with objects in bronze. Then there are 
figures of coffins made of the trunks of oak-trees hollowed 
out, and it is very astonishing to see the preservation of a 
lady’s dress in one of these, making it possible to restore the 
costume of a lady of the Bronze Age. But even this is less 
stimulating to our curiosity than a nest of small model or toy 
canoes of which we will transcribe the author’s description, 
because we are at present interested about Scandinavian ships, 
and we shall have occasion to revert to these canoes in the 
sequel : 


‘A perfectly unique find belonging to the Bronze Age is that 
discovered at Nors parish, Northern Jutland, in 1885. In an urn, 
greatly damaged, were about one hundred small boats of bronze, 
canoe-shaped, about four to five inches in length, placed gne into 
another, all covered inside and outside with a thin sheet $f gold; 
some have been found to be ornamented with concentric rings on 
the side. What was the meaning of the offering or find will always 
remain a mystery’ (vol. i. p. 105). 


So great is the contrast between the character of the bronze 
objects and those of the previous age, that it is difficult to 
suppose that the one has grown out of the other by the natural 


_ process of evolution. If such had been the course of events, 


it is to be supposed that we should have found more evidences 
than we do of a transitional nature. Even in the-early inter- 
ments of the Bronze Age, where the body is unburnt, it is 
(according to Worsaae) impossible to find traces of a gradual 
development from the primeval rudeness of the Stone Age to 
the comparatively high culture of the Bronze Age. That 
eminent archzologist had no hesitation in saying that ‘an 
entirely new race with a new civilization must undoubtedly 
have immigrated into Denmark. For we perceive a marked 
change in the burial customs, and instead of simple objects in 
stone, bone, and amber, we suddenly come upon magnificent 
weapons and implements of bronze, with the richest assort- 
ment of all imaginable ornaments, part of which are in gold. 
The bronze objects are remarkable for the peculiar proportions 
of the metals (mostly ;%ths of copper to ;};th of tin), and they 
exhibit high skill in the art of casting, besides exquisite taste 
in the patterns and the ornamentation.’ 

With the entrance of the Iron Age there is no appearance 
of a chasm or violent change of any kind, such as is found 
in the transition from the Age of Stone to that of Bronze. 
The earliest relics of the Iron Age, sometimes with more and 


sometimes with less change of material, bear an impress of 
EE2 
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the same constructive taste as marked the Age of Bronze. 
The new materials are iron, silver, and glass. Instead of 
bronze (alloy of copper and tin) we come for the first time 
upon brass (alloy of copper and zinc). 

But this period is characterized by the traces of foreign 
influence, especially Roman, which now begins to be perceived 
in the Scandinavian region. Among these foreign influences 
we must reckon the appearance, now for the first time, of in- 
scriptions, which are in Runes of an archaic type. 

In this age we are still followed by fresh tokens of that 
deep affection for ships of which we saw proofs in the Bronze 
Age. In this later time we have burials in ships, sometimes 
stranded on the shore and mounded over ; sometimes sent off 
to sea with a wind blowing off the land, as recorded in the 
Sagas ; sometimes the ship used as a pyre on which the dead 
are burnt. In the funeral of Balder, as described in the prose 
Edda, his own ship H/rénghorni, which was larger than any 
other ship, was used for the pyre; Odin and Thor and the 
other Asar taking their several parts in the ceremonial. Mr. 
du Chaillu quotes a series of examples from other Sagas. In 
the Beowulf we have the obsequies of a mythic king, who is 
laid on a ship with treasures, and sent off to sea. ‘No man 
knew who received that freight.’ 

Bearing in mind these tokens of the love of ships and the 
devotion to a seafaring life, so strongly indicated both in the 
Bronze and Iron ages, we may return to the ‘ fleets’ of the 
Suiones as described by Tacitus. All these archzological 
evidences tend to add weight to the words of Tacitus ; they 
tend to assure us that he was furnished with good information 
about the distant people over the northern sea, and that they 
not only had ships but (as he says) were strong in the posses- 
sion of ships, and that upon such possession hinged an essen- 
tial element of their national character. But let us be circum- 
spect in our interpretation of these ships and the inferences we 
draw from them. Our author has no hesitation about their 
character and employment ; he thinks that ‘ fleets’ can only 
mean one thing, namely, warlike enterprise by sea. His mind 
is filled with the idea of ships armed for conquest—‘ from 
analogy of historical records we know that the fleets of power- 
ful nations do not remain idle.’ He considers it incredible 
that the Suiones ‘ with such fleets’ did not reach Britain, and 
he alleges that objects of the earlier Iron Age discovered in 
Britain, erroneously classed as Anglo-Roman (s7c), are identi- 
cal with those of Scandinavia, and furnish proof of their 
arrival in our island. And thus by rapid strides Mr. du 
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Chaillu attains the desired conclusion, that these Suiones were 
in fact the colonizers of Britain and the ancestors of the 
English people. 

One part of Mr. du Chaillu’s theory may be corrected by 
evidence with which he has furnished us. As if war were the 
original use and purpose of ships, he asks controversially, 
What could they do with their fleets if they did not engage 
in maritime warfare? The answer to his question is abun- 
dantly supplied in the thirteenth chapter of the second volume, 
of which the title is ‘Traders and Trading-ships.’ In that 
chapter the author has collected a body of evidence which, 
though (as we imagine) very far from complete even in outline, 
is yet quite adequate to prove the extensive commercial rela- 
tions of the Scandinavians in the early centuries of the Christian 
Era. The finds of the earlier Iron Age, and many accounts 
in the Sagas, conspire to assure us that from very early times 
the people of the North were great traders, and undertook 
long voyages in the way of commerce. Not only did they 
send their trading ships around the western coasts of Europe 
and into the Mediterranean, but they also penetrated the vast 
continent, chiefly using (as we cannot doubt) the rivers as their 
highways, and in these peaceful expeditions they reached the 
Black Sea, and went further east, even to the Tigris and 
Euphrates, and (it is stated) as far as Samarcand. Here we 
find the most natural use for the ships of the Suiones, such 
as Tacitus describes them ; for in his description they appear 
as a flotilla of canoes. Here also we seem to find a suitable 
and adequate explanation of the fondness which might make 
nests of canoes and wrap them in gold-leaf, whether as mere 
toys and ornaments and embellishments of luxury (of which 
there is much in the Bronze Age), or as offerings of devotion 
in payment of vows after voyages, or in the way of propitiation 
of unknown powers before embarking. The objects of the 
Nors find jump so well with other evidences, that for us they 
bear an obvious meaning, and are rather like historical illus- 
trations than like those hopelessly obscure things which ‘ will 
always remain a mystery. When the Northmen broke out 
in the character of warriors and invaders, they simply applied 
to the purposes of pillage and conquest those arts which they 
had acquired through generations of mercantile campaigning. 

In the chapter to which we have referred we find such 
passages as these : 

‘The people of the North were, from very early times, great 
traders, and as such undertook long voyages, as is seen from the 
finds of the earlier Iron Age, and from many accounts in the Sagas.’ 
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‘ The island of Gotland stands foremost as the commercial centre 
of the North, as is proved by the number of coins discovered, show- 
ing that she kept the supremacy of trade for some ten or twelve 
centuries.’ 

‘ After the Roman and Byzantine Era the Arabic period begins. 
‘Trade still followed the ancient channel through the present Russia. 
Thousands of Arabic coins of silver, to which the name of Kufic has 
been given, found their way north from Bokhara, Samarcand, Bagdad, 
Kufa, &c., the earliest dating from 698, the latest 1oro after the 
Christian era. Coins of gold are exceedingly rare; the greater 
number of these belong to the ninth and the first half of the tenth 
century—that is to say, between 880 and 955... . More than twenty 
thousand [of Kufic coins] have been found in Sweden and Gotland.’ 

We need not pursue the evidence any further to satisfy 
ourselves what the ships of the Suiones were doing, even in 
that interval between Tacitus and Charlemagne during which 
the page of extant history fails to mention them. At this 
point it may be opportune to recall to mind how little history 
knows about the origin of the Hanseatic League. But that 
little (such as it is) points us back towards Sweden and 
Gotland as the original seats of this commercial power. 
When Liibeck leagued herself with Hamburg, and drew to 
her flag the other cities, and threw Cologne into the shade, 
this was not the starting-point of the Hanseatic League, 
as some historians represent, but, on the contrary, a late and 
secondary or even tertiary stage of its development. Even 
when Liibeck was recognized as the chief of the German 
commercial cities, she did not stand at the head of the League 
until she superseded the old supremacy of Wisby, and it was 
resolved that appeals from Novgorod, which had been decided 
at Wisby, were thenceforward to be carried to Liibeck. For 
Wisby was honoured as the old traditional centre of the 
Baltic trade, and in this fact we see a stepping-stone of con- 
nexion between the Swedish ships of the first century and 
the Hanseatic League, which lasted down to the seventeenth. 

Everything inclines us to the conclusion that the en- 
terprising spirit of the Northern people was formed by 
the experience of peaceful commerce. We are not without 
historical indications that during the interval between the 
Saxon Conquest and the Danish invasions—let us say, during 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries—the seas ‘were safe 
and quiet. Whether there was any systematic repression of 
piracy and buccaneering, we do not know. We only know 
that there was under the Roman dominion a ‘ Count of the 
Saxon Shore, whose duties would appear to have been of 

‘this nature. The origin of the Cinque Ports is unknown, but 
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it is not impossible that they were combined for the safety of 
the seas, and that they may represent the coastguard system 
which was established by the Romans and continued by the 
Saxons. From whatever cause, the seas appear to have been 
safe during the period mentioned. How else can we account 
for the selection of islands and promontories as the homes of 
peaceful societies such as those of Iona, Lindisfarne, and 
Selsey? Nor is there any other explanation to be given of 
the fact that the Saxons, after they were settled in Britain, 
forgot their seafaring habits and had no ships to oppose to 
those of the Danes, until Alfred directed his attention to ship- 
building and the revival of the navy. We conclude, then, 
that Mr. du Chaillu is wrong in supposing that the Viking 
Age lasted from the second to the twelfth century, and that 
the established opinion is confirmed which regards the ninth 
century as a time in which there was an aggressive outbreak 
of the Scandinavian people as a new event in the history of 
the world. 

When a writer puts forward the idea that the Viking Age 
lasted a thousand years, we cannot help thinking that there is 
some deficiency of knowledge as to the ravages of the Vikings. 
It seems hardly conceivable that anyone who knew what 
the desolations were that they wrought in the ninth cen- 
tury should be attracted by a theory that a like reign of 
terror might have lasted ten times that period. When from 
depredation the Danes turned to colonization, it was in no 
small degree because there was no more plunder left. Had 
the sea-power of Scandinavia been directed to invasion and 
pillage and destruction from the second century to the 
twelfth in like manner as it was during two generations of 
the ninth century, we should not now be here to discuss these 
questions ; Europe would be still sunk in barbarism, or but 
beginning to emerge from it ; America would not have been 
discovered ; Mr. du Chaillu would not have the honour of 
calling himself a citizen of the State of New York, or the 
renown of having once more thrown us into an ethnological 
investigation whether (as Mr. Freeman loves to put it) we are 
ourselves or somebody else. 
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ART. X.—SEDGWICK’S LIFE AND LETTERS. 


The Life and Letters of the Reverend Adam Sedgwick, LL.D., 
D.C.L., F.R.S:, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Prebendary of Norwich, Woodwardian Professor of Geo- 
logy, 1818-1873. By JOHN WILLIS CLARK, M.A., F.S.A., 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Superintendent of 
the University Museum of Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy ; and THOMAS MCKENNY HUGHES, M.A., 
Trinity College, F.R.S., F.S.A., F.G.S., Professorial 
Fellow of Clare College, Woodwardian Professor of Geo- 
logy. 2 vols. (Cambridge, 1890.) 


FEW things can seem stranger to those who read thought- 
fully these bulky volumes than that seventeen years should 
have passed before Sedgwick’s Life and Letters have appeared. 
The case was zo¢t one which demanded minute research ; for 
abundant materials were accessible, supplied by Sedgwick’s 
own prolific pen: and it was pre-eminently one in which the 
interest was largely of a personal character, and the genera- 
tion which had known and loved him was rapidly passing 
away. A short preface briefly explains the reasons for the 
delay, and so far as Mr. J. Willis Clark—the veritable author 
of the book, save for its purely geological portion—is con- 
cerned, those reasons are ample and conclusive. Whatever 
regret may be felt that the work has not been issued sooner, 
there can be no question about either the competency of the 
hands to which it has been committed or of the admirable 
use which Mr. Clark has made of so golden an oppor- 
tunity. His subject is a splendid one, and we cordially 
congratulate him on his success in treating it. No doubt 
Mr. Clark has felt embarrassed by the mass of his materials, 
and may plead the urgency of the case if we should hint 
that yet farther condensation would have improved these 
volumes. Eleven hundred pages even of the most interesting 
matter are a serious task in these days of hurried and con- 
flicting engagements. But the reader is carried on through 
page after page with unflagging interest, and something of 
Sedgwick’s inimitable ¢/an seems to inspire the narrative as 
it describes the versatile occupations of his varied life. In 
one respect we consider that excision should have been sternly 
exercised, and the neglect of it we regard as a serious blot in 
the Life and Letters. The revival of the stale quarrel between 
Murchison and Sedgwick could be of no conceivable good, 
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and helps to swell the work most unworthily and unneces- 
sarily. But more of this anon. 

It is not difficult to trace the influence of early environment 
upon Sedgwick’s character and life. He was born in the Dale 
of Dent—a remote Yorkshire valley—where the huge county 
runs in amongst the Westmoreland hills. Here his father exer- 
cised as vicar a singular influence over a sturdy race, of whose 
primitive manners and customs we have a charming description 
from Sedgwick’s own graphic pen, and whose independence of 
mind and warmth of heart under a rugged exterior, were seen 
in their best stage of development in the Cambridge professor 
of geology. Before the reign of machinery a rude plenty 
prevailed in the rustic little town, whose hand-knit woollen 
goods had acquired more than local celebrity. The statesmen 
of the dales, as the small yeomen of the district are galled, 
united the pastoral charge of their freeholds to the production 
of gloves and stockings that were famous even in the metro- 
polis. In those golden days their social habits were simple ; 
their domestic incidents—a birth, a death, a marriage—were 
matters of common concern ; their sports, such as wrestling 
and football, if rough, were regulated by good feeling ; and 
if quarrels arose with neighbouring parishes they were settled 
by referring them to Sedgwick’s father. A large family was 
a blessing, not a burden. Resort to distant magistrates was 
avoided if possible by wholesome castigation inflicted by the 
village constable. It was an idyllic life: where luxury was 
unknown, but where some degree of mental culture prevailed.' 
Here Adam Sedgwick saw the light in March 1785, and to 
this mountain home his affections returned with constancy 
during all his prolonged term of years. Nothing worthy of 
special notice is recorded of his school days save that at twelve 
years of age he was thought fit to be entrusted with some 
important deeds which had to be executed by some gentleman 
in Durham, and that he rode off with them on his father’s 
horse, and returned with them safe in his saddle-bags. At 
sixteen he was sent to the Sedbergh Grammar School, and 
was lodged at a farmhouse hard by, and in November 1803 
he entered as a sizar at Trinity College, Cambridge. The 
small town of Sedbergh could at this time boast of a remark- 
able surgeon, Mr. John Dawson, whose mathematical genius 
was too powerful to be crushed either by the poverty in which 
he was born or by the profession to which he had with much 


1.Such times are gone never to return. It is mournful to learn that 
the small freeholds are now swallowed up in large estates, and that with 
a much smaller population the poor-rate is enormously increased. 
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difficulty attained: so great was his renown, that Cambridge 
undergraduates flocked to him every summer, and he counted 
no less than twelve senior wranglers amongst his pupils. 
What a strange locality in which to meet with the precursor 
of Hopkins and Routh. Of course Sedgwick studied under 
him. He came out fifth in the year when Bickersteth (Lord 
Langdale) was senior, and Blomfield—the future Bishop— 
third wrangler. It was not till October 1810 that he gained 
his fellowship at Trinity. 

Some curious details of University life are given in re- 
cording this part of Sedgwick’s career. The exercises before 
proceeding to a degree in arts were similar to those which 
in later days survived only in the Law School. Private tutors 
were rarely employed during term time, the small number of 
men zz statu pupillari allowing the college tutor to be teacher 
in reality as well as in name. Long-vacation coaches did not 
take their pupils far afield, and Sedgwick carried seven men 
with him down to Ditton, a village only two miles from Cam- 
bridge. His heart was neither in his university, nor in his 
work as tutor, nor in the clerical profession to which his 
fellowship bound him. Ill-health, too—a constant source of 
trouble during his long life—helped to depress his spirits. 
But the ves angusta domi outweighed all other considerations 
and gloomy days seemed to be in store for him. The mono- 
tony of the combination room, the absence of female society, 
the lack of any ennobling aim, the tedious waiting for a 
college living, bred discontent and ill-humour. ‘No wonder 
that those who had to endure a life which had all the dulness 
of a monastery without its austerity or its religious enthu- 
siasm, should become soured, eccentric, selfish, if not intem- 
perate and immoral.’ Happily the restoration of peace put 
an end to the isolation and torpor of the universities, and the 
Fellows of Trinity a few years junior to Sedgwick were men 
of wide interests and powerful intellect. But the interval 
between 1810 and 1814 was a dull one in Sedgwick’s life, 
broken only by joy at the news of Wellington’s victories, and 
by the breaking of a blood-vessel which affected him seriously 
for two years. 

Sedgwick was at Sedbergh when the Gazette arrived 
announcing the victory of Waterloo, and he hurried on to 
Dent with the joyful tidings. : 


‘Such was the anxiety of the day that many scores of my brother 
dalesmen met me on the way, and no time was lost in our return... . 
‘They ran by my side as I urged on my horse ; and then, mounting 
on the great blocks of black marble, I read, at the highest pitch of 
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my voice, vay news from the Gazette Extracrdinaty to the anxious 
crowd which pressed round me. After the tumultuous cheers had 
somewhat subsided, I said : “ Let us thank God for this great vic- 
tory, and let the six bells give us a merry peal.” As I spoke these 
words an old weather-beaten soldier who stood under me said: “ It 
is great news, and it is good news, if it brings us peace. Yes, let the 
six bells ring merrily ; but it has been a fearful struggle, and how 
many aching hearts will there be when the list of killed and wounded 
becomes known to the mothers, wives, and daughters of those who 
have fought and bled for us! But the news is good, and let the six 
bells ring merrily ”’ (i. 137-8). 

It may be noted that an outbreak of typhoid fever during 
the Lent term of 1815 led the Senate to excuse all who had 
kept the preceding term from residence, and this accounts 
for Sedgwick’s presence at Dent when news of Waterloo 
arrived. The year following he travelled through Franee and 
Switzerland, but records nothing characteristic of a future 
geologist. In July 1817 he was ordained at Norwich, to 
which city he posted with two companions who became 
eminent in after years, viz. W. H. Mill, as Professor of Hebrew, 
and Charles Musgrave, the beloved vicar of Halifax and 
Archdeacon of Craven. 

It was a happy inspiration which induced Sedgwick to be 
a candidate for the professorship of geology, although his 
claims to the post would hardly have been recognized ina 
more advanced stage of scientific knowledge. The science 
then was in its infancy, and was widely confounded with 
mineralogy. The emolument a beggarly 100/. a year. The 
conditions not a little onerous, although hitherto they had 
been largely disregarded. But Sedgwick’s mathematical 
tuition was uncongenial to him. He pined in the confine- 
ment of the lecture-room, and longed for active physical 
exertion. Above all he had convinced a wide circle of 
powerful friends that he was equal to the conscientious fulfil- 
ment of any duties he was prepared to undertake. ‘I am 
quite sure,’ said Bickersteth, ‘Sedgwick would not propose him- 
selfif he did not judge himself to be the proper person ; and if 
that is his opinion I have no doubt of the fact’ (i. 155). Sub- 
sequent events abundantly confirmed the condidenee in Sedg- 
wick’s modesty and ability which was avowed by those who 
knew him most intimately. 

We may question whether any man ever brought keener 
powers of exertion and enjoyment to his office than did the 
new professor. He was in his thirty-fourth year, and, despite 
the serious ailments he had endured, his vitality was prodi- 
gious. He had a happy knack of making himsclf agreeable 
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to every one with whom he came in contact. ‘With all 
sorts and conditions of men, quarrymen, miners, fishermen, 
smugglers, shepherds, artisans, grooms, innkeepers, clergy of 
all denominations, squires, noblemen—he was equally com- 
municative, and soon became equally popular. With knap- 
sack on his back striding over hill and dale, with hammer in 
hand chipping at some outcropping stratum, clad in a bor- 
rowed smock frock in which to grope along the galleries of a 
coalpit, or shod in pumps for dancing with the belles of Mat- 
lock, or any other halting-place on his journey, he was every- 
where thoroughly at home. No sooner were the duties of the 
term completed than he was off to some selected spot—the 
Peak, or Devonshire, or the Suffolk coast—often with some 
choice companion, who generally became a life-long friend, to 
explore its geological conditions, and acquire stores of ex- 
perimental knowledge for the benefit of those who would 
assemble in his Cambridge lecture-room. 

Nothing could be more graphic than Sedgwick’s recital of 
his adventures on these geological expeditions. Here is one 
of them, cast by himself in dramatic form. Scene: a small 
wayside inn near Wastwater. Enter Sedgwick in old white 
hat, long coat, and fossil bag, very hungry, calling for the 
landlady. 

‘.S. “ What have you got to eat ?” 

‘Z. “There’s nothing in the house.” 

‘.S. “Nothing! What did you have tor dinner to-day ?” 

‘Z. “ Potatoes and bacon.” 

‘.S. “Very well. You didn’t eat it all, I suppose. Warm me up 
what’s left.” 

‘Exit landlady, returning presently with the remains of the pota- 
toes and bacon, and a pot of ale. Sedgwick eats heartily. 

‘ S. (having finished his dinner). ‘‘What’s to pay, missus ?” 

‘Z. “ Happen eightpence wouldn’t hurt ye? ” 

*.S. ‘Nay, here’s a shilling for ye.” 

‘ Landlady takes the shilling and produces four greasy pennies 
from her pocket, which she lays on the table. 

“S. (pushing them back). ‘‘ Nay, nay, you may keep them.” 

‘L. (after a long and earnest look at him). “Vm thinking that 
you’ve seen better days’ (i. 256). 


We have no space for a tithe of the details supplied us of 
these geological expeditions, nor for a bare enumeration of 
the names of Sedgwick’s friends which occur in describing 
them. His companions and correspondents included all the 
leading men of science of the day. Nor was his life during 
residence at Cambridge much less eventful. Sedgwick was 
an ardent Liberal, and both in university and national policy 
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he felt a keen and active interest. The election of a mem- 
ber of Parliament or of a university official, the rights or 
wrongs, real or supposed, of the Senate or of any private 
citizen, the remedy of a flagrant abuse or the exposure of an 
attempted job, each and every of these kindled all the fire of 
his energy, and he flung himself into the fray with unsparing 
vehemence. As we read the vivid chronicle of his long and 
honoured life, gifted as he was with powers that could make 
the tamest incidents sparkle with interest, we cannot repress 
our astonishment that its authors have not abbreviated its 
eleven hundred pages by at least the omission of disputes 
long buried and forgotten. Allowing that Dr. French was in 
the wrong about the election of a professor of mineralogy, is 
it seemly to disinter a quarrel three-quarters of a century old, 
and to denounce the ‘strut and swagger’ of one who bare an 
honoured name? Have the shadows cast by death, and the 
glory that illumines a well-spent life, and shines more brightly 
as years pass on, no power to absorb dark mists that cloud 
occasionally the brightest lives? So serious a blot as the 
record of this contest does not stand alone. To our deep 
regret we find Sedgwick’s dispute with Murchison unearthed 
and blazoned to a generation that had been well content with 
ignorance of such ill-omened quarrels. Have biographers no 
jealousy for the true honour of their heroes? Why not let 
the dead bury their dead ? 

For the keynote of Sedgwick’s being was friendship 
staunch and true. Old and humble friends in the home of 
his nativity, college giants in mind whose social charm and 
intellectual. brilliancy have never been surpassed, gentle- 
women of all ages whom he treated with winning straight- 
forwardness and gallantry, children of all sizes with whom 
he was simply irresistible—there was ample room in his large 
heart for them all. Intimate friends were glad, when their 
own work was over, to enjoy his original conversation, and 
not seldom his extravagant fun. No man had more attrac- 
tive power to start some _new association, such as the Cam- 
bridge Philosophical Society, of which he was virtually the 
founder, or to preside over the mingled citizens and savants at 
a British Association gathering, or to give a quaint and 
happy turn to some bright thought which lay deeper than 
his exuberant manner would have led his audience to antici- 
pate. How full of point were his most rollicking periods, as 
when, in proposing Herschel’s health on the eve of his 
marriage, ‘May the house of Herschel be perpetuated, and, 
like the Cassinis, be illustrious astronomers for three genera- 
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tions. May all the constellations wait upon him ; may Virgo v 


go before, and Gemini follow after.’ How full of pathos his d 
exhortations at Manchester to sympathy between the dif- il 
ferent classes of society at that date (it was in 1842) terribly I 
and palpably divided from each other. No wonder if his s 
forte became his foible, and the charms of social intercourse te 
beguiled him from the solitary study in which alone work of a 
permanent fame could be thought out and consolidated. a 
No part of these volumes is more fascinating than the n 
letters in which Sedgwick pourtrays all unconsciously his h 
own portrait with a master’s hand. All the exuberance of v 
the writer’s fancy and all his descriptive powers are elicited b 
in these compositions, which run on page after page to a t] 
length utterly unknown in our own degenerate age. The k 
most unpromising subjects, such as a severe cold, suffice for a 
a whole paragraph of whimsical chatter, and more serious h 
topics are discussed with a fulness which shows how earnestly ti 
he entered into the anxieties of those who sought his counsel. 
As we read his letters to his nieces, we might easily forget 1 
that they were penned by a confirmed old bachelor, and ; 
might believe that a judicious mother’s love had prompted Sl 
them. It is difficult to select from so abundant a store, but a 
the following short quotation may serve as an example of his W 
graver manner : h 
‘After speaking of Miss Kate Stanley as enjoying society, yet a 
capable of being happy and well employed out of society, he proceeds : tr 
* This is a great point to learn, dearest Fankin. All persons should Pp 
learn to live alone, i mean sometimes. But there are many persons I 
who are never happy when by themselves, which shows that they Pp’ 
want resources in their own minds, and have had a bad moral al 
training. Now, my dear niece, when you are by yourself you are in rey 
God’s presence ; while you walk out you are in a glorious temple th 
built by His hands ; and while you have your eyes and under- he 
standing you can live and converse with the holy men, and the os 
Apostles, and the poets, and the historians of all time. And when A 
your ears are tired of the grave sounds of their voices you can join 
in the cheerful duties of the day and the cheerful sounds of fireside Ww 
talk. And are not these things delightful? Yes ; to a right temper cI 
they are. And now acquire this temper, and acquire these habits, th 
while you are young, and your mind is plastic. But discipline must th 
be gone through, and do, my dear niece, try to turn the present of 
time to profit. It is your seed time. Sow, then, the good seed among ar 
the vernal blossoms, and may God grant that when a woman you w 
may reach a rich harvest of happiness and usefulness’ (ii. 25, 26). os 
Such grave counsels were intermingled with detailed in 


advice on what we may term the minor domestic virtues; 
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warnings against slovenliness, lack of punctuality, and 
dawdling. ‘Life, he urges, ‘is worth nothing without it 
implies duties, and very solemn duties, both to God and man,’ 
Learning by heart and the cultivation of memory are 
specially commended, and this elderly gentleman volunteers 
to select suitable passages from Cowper and from the Old 
and New Testament, so that, although two hundred miles 
apart, they might read them together ; and suggests a happy 
mixture of things grave and gay. ‘ What a pretty expression, 
he adds, ‘ that is, to have a thing by heart ! \t exactly expresses 
what I mean, that we should remember beautiful passages 
because we love them for the beauty of their language and 
the goodness of their sentiments.’ Nor was Sedgwick’s 
kindness exhausted in proffering advice. His house was 
always open to his nieces and every device adopted to en- 
hance their happiness. To all young people it was*a rare 
treat to enjoy his bounteous and most thoughtful hospitality. 

In his sixty-eighth year an incident occurred which 
might have strained even Sedgwick’s complacent affection. 
His nephew, Richard, who was holding a curacy at Norwich, 
suddenly appeared at the vice-master’s rooms in Trinity and, 
after telling a romantic love story, proceeded to say that he 
wanted to be married zsmediately, but had no home to which 
he could bring his bride ; might he have the Residence, his 
uncle’s house in the cathedral close? It would be unfair to 
transfer the story—much as we are tempted—bodily to our 
pages. Ifthe uncle would but help all would go smoothly. 
The old man entered warmly into the spirit of the thing, 
promised the full use of his house and the key of his cellar, 
and a few months after was writing to his new niece in his 
own incomparable style of playful affection. Henceforward 
the young couple were permanently installed in his Norwich 
home, and the future provision of all nursery necessities only 
added a new pleasure to the dear old canon’s life. 

We do not propose to enter upon a discussion of Sedg- 
wick’s scientific position, and shall content ourselves with 
endeavouring to pourtray the man himself. In our judgment 
the geological details are unduly extended, and help to swell 
these volumes to their portentous length—to the serious risk 
of their failing to secure the notice they deserve in so hurried 
an age as ours. Yet without some brief indication of Sedg- 
wick’s scientific standpoint our portrait would lack one of its 
essential features, which an episode of more than passing 
interest enables us to supply. 

The once famous Vestiges of the Natural History of 
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Creation appeared in 1844, and its perusal kindled Sedgwick’s 
intensest indignation. All the vials of his wrath, and they 
were both vast and bitter, were poured upon what he regarded 
as a foul attempt to employ the teaching of science, which he 
loved, to support atheistic conclusions that he abhorred. _ Its 
scientific blunders, its inaccuracy, its rash suggestions filled 
him with scorn and disgust, which found vent in a letter to 


Lyell: 


‘I do from my soul abhor the sentiments, and I believe I could 
have crushed the book by proving it base, vulgar in spirit (not so in 
dress and manner, and there is the mischief of it, but I would have 
striven to strip off the outer covering and show its inner deformity 
and foulness), false, shallow, worthless, and, with the garb of philo- 
sophy, starting from principles that are at variance with all sober 
inductive truth. The sober facts of geology, shuffled so as to play a 
rogue’s game ; phrenology (that sink-hole of human folly and prating 
coxcombry), spontaneous generation, transmutation of species, and 
I know not what: all to be swallowed without tasting or trying, like 
so much horse-physic ! ! Gross credulity and rank infidelity joined in 
unlawful marriage, and breeding a deformed progeny of unnatural 
conclusions !... If the book be true, the labours of sober induction 
are in vain ; religion is a lie ; human law is a mass of folly and a base 
injustice ; morality is moonshine ; our labours for the black people of 
Africa were works of madmen ; and man and woman are only better 
beasts ! When I read some pages of the foul book, it brought some 
pages of Swift’s satire to my mind, and filled me with such inexpres- 
sible disgust that I threw it down ... and cried out to myself, 
“Give me an ounce of civet, good apothecary, to sweeten my ima- 
gination ”’ (ii. 83~4). 

The torrent which flowed forth in such ample volume in a 
private letter swelled to portentous dimensions when Sedgwick 
undertook to handle it in the Edinburgh Review until the 
editor was driven to despair. Sheet after sheet arrived in 
successive instalments. Nor was the result satisfactory. 
‘ Notwithstanding its solid merits, and some eloquent passages, 
it is dogmatical, ponderous, and dull.’ But the force of its 
reasoning against the mutability of species was indisputable, 
and Darwin confesses ‘ I read it with fear and trembling.’ 

If such were Sedgwick’s feelings about 7he Vestiges, the 
reader will imagine what his sensations must have been when 
he received from Darwin a copy of Zhe Origin of Spectes. 
That the arch-offender was an old and prized friend only 
caused Sedgwick the deeper pain, and he was not the man to 
abstain from plain-speaking when he believed the interests of 
truth and of humanity tobe at stake. Those who are astonished 
at the energy with which he condemned a doctrine now so 
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widely accepted should, in justice to Sedgwick, bear in mind 
that Darwin’s hypothesis had neither as yet been illustrated 
by the mass of additional facts that have since helped to con- 
firm it, nor was it tempered by the admissions which many of 
its ablest advocates are now willing to concede, and which 
largely qualify its dangerous tendencies. He regarded 
Darwin’s theory as ‘utterly false and grievously mischievous,’ 
and Darwin himself as a deserter from the true method of in- 
duction for the wild phantasmagoria of unrestrained imagina- 
tion. That he did scant justice to the wonderful patience in 
accumulating facts and the no less wondrous genius for mar- 
shalling them under general laws, may readily be forgiven to 
one whose own guileless sincerity was abundantly transparent. 
He thought Darwin guilty of disastrous, injurious, and perhaps 
intentional confusion of the moral and metaphysical past of 
nature with the physical. He thought that he deliberately 
tried to express the physical in terms of the metaphysical. 
And while he scorned the folly of the latter, he was indignant 
at the tendency of the former. 


‘Tis the crown and glory of organic science (he wrote) that it 
does through final causes link material to moral, and yet does not allow 
us to mingle them in our first conception of laws, and our classifica- 
tion of such laws, whether we consider one side of nature or the other. 
You have ignored this link ; and, if I do not mistake your meaning, 
you have done your best in one or two pregnant cases to break it. 
Were it possible (which, thank God, it is not) to break it, humanity 
would suffer a damage that might brutalize it, and sink the human race 
into a lower grade of degradation than any into which it has fallen 
since its written records tell us of its history’ (ii. 357-8). 

It is characteristic that he added, ‘I have written in a 
hurry and in a spirit of brotherly love, therefore forgive any 
sentence you happen to dislike.’ 

It will be gathered from the quotations we have already 
given that Sedgwick was one of the most profuse and charm- 
ing of letter writers, and when once he had overcome the 
dilatoriness which tempted him to postpone correspondence, 
his pen ran on with all the volubility and mingled play of 
pathos and humour that sparkled in his talk. No subject was 
too trivial to afford an outlet for his whimsical or mordant 
fun. If we quote a few specimens the reader is not to suppose 
that we have picked out all the plums, for these volumes are 
so full of such choice morsels that we are only embarrassed 
how to choose. Here is his portrait drawn by his own hand : 

‘(The snow) lies thick in the court of Trinity and to all appearance 


means to keep its place for some time to come, and whenever I look 
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out of my window it makes me sneeze. The noises I make are 
horrible—my nose is quite indecent—my eyes are two living fountains 
of salt water—voice I have none that is human, but I sometimes bark 
like an old toothless mastiff. As for my figure, I have spectacles on 
nose, a black velvet cap on my head, a large padded dressing-gown 
wrapped about me, and my shoes are slipshod, so I put them on in 
the morning and so they have remained ever since. In short I am 
little better than a barking automaton. Having thus sent you my 
charming picture, pray send me yours in return, or rather send me a 
family picture—Darby, Joan, and the chickens, &c., &c.’ (ii. 109). 


Such pretty fooling smacks of an old-world time when 
even busy men had leisure, or made it, to afford some pleasure 
to distant friends ; when the hurry of life had not yet stifled 
all expression as well as culture of genuine friendship ; when 
out of sight was not inevitably out of mind. Nor was it only 
in writing to young ladies that Sedgwick wielded his pen so 
playfully ; witness the following letter from this grave Cam- 
bridge professor to the then greatest living astronomer : 


‘ Norwich : Thursday evening (April 27, 1848). 
‘My DEAR HERSCHEL, 


‘Norwich! no, I mean Cambridge ; for I am at Cambridge 
still, but indeed I am as stupid as an ill-fed jackass, and cross 
as a cat with its foot in a trap. But I mean to be all sweetness 
the moment you are all with me. The 16th suits me exactly, as 
I have made no engagements yet fur my Residence. But do come 
on the 16th and not on the 17th, for the philosophy of Pythagoras 
tells you that 16 stands for good luck, which is more than you can 
say of 17. ‘The former is a buxom number, the latter looks angular, 


ugly, and old-maidish. Merry 16 for ever! Is it not made up of 


one and a perfect number? Is it not the square of four? And is 
not four like the ace of diamonds? ‘Turn 16 upside down, and, like 
the housewife’s cat, does it not again stand on good legs? And is it 
not then made up of the number of the muses and the square of the 
number of the graces + one over for luck ? Come, then, on the 16th 
and you come in the nick of time, and old Nick is in it if you do not 
nick in on the right day. er contra look at 17. "Tis made up of 
one and a gibbet-post. And does not the upper shank of the said 
gibbet-post point to the left hand, which is a sign of ill-luck? A 
spoon-fed baby—one who has not yet learned “to lisp in numbers” 
—would choose 16 before 17. Come, therefore, on the 16th of the 
merry month of May; and when you come you will then surely be 
well come. ... 


‘P.S.—I know nothing about Chartists ; but bring your patent 
revolvers with you to take care of Lady H., and I will find some 
sharp blades to guard your daughters’ (ii. 142-3). 


This effervescence of a joyous nature was charmingly 
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blended with an affectionate tenderness worthy of a woman. 
The combination is singularly attractive. What exquisite 
simplicity and warmth of heart shine in the following extract 
from a letter, in which he describes to Mrs. Barnard (Henslow’s 
daughter) his last visit to her father and his own attached and 
long-cherished friend ! 


‘My old hand so shakes that I can hardly hold my pen, and Dr. 
Paget has commanded me again and again /0 write no letters. Sol 
must be short ; and I shall have the double pleasure of writing to my 
dear god-daughter and of breaking the doctor’s orders. 

‘On Saturday last I went to see your dear father. He was calm, 

resigned, and quite happy. Though under bodily suffering he was 
full of peace and love. I never saw and conversed with a human 
being (and I have watched some pious Christian death-beds) whose 
soul was nearer heaven. ... When I first saw him I was not shocked, 
because he looked so calm and happy ; but I was moved and Weeply 
affected, and I stooped down and kissed his cheek, and he grasped 
my hand and thanked me. He then said to Dr. Hooker, “ Interpret 
for me ; for my voice is feeble, and Sedgwick is deaf.” So we began 
in that way for a sentence or two. ‘ No,” I said, “ we can do better 
than that.” So I knelt down and put my face close to his, and he 
put his right arm round my neck, and in that position we had our 
loving talk together ”’ (ii. 371). 
In another letter Sedgwick wrote, ‘I declare that while 
kneeling by his bedside with his arm clasped round my neck 
I felt as if I were in the presence of an angel.’ No wonder 
that Sedgwick should have felt keen emotion upon his last 
visit to one with whom he had been for so many years most 
intimately connected, and whose character was just such as 
to elicit the warmest affection ; but the following extract will 
show how wide, as well as deep, was the kindliness of his 
nature. Recollect that the writer was in his seventy-eighth 
year, that he was subject to more than the infirmities insepa- 
rable from his advanced age, that writing was especially 
fatiguing to him, and that no obligation could possibly lie 
upon him for the exertion involved in a letter of more than 
two closely-printed octavo pages. Under such conditions it 
is hard to say whether we should admire most his genial 
appreciation of the book about which he is writing, or the 
kindness which led him to give it utterance, or the sprightli- 
ness and delicacy of his fervid encomium. We cannot quote 
the entire letter, which our own memory enables us to assert 
was well deserved by Mrs. Richard Trench’s Remains, although 
its praise may seem extravagant to a later generation: 


‘I only speak the truth when I say that, since the old bright days 
when I was driven almost wild by the early works of Walter Scott, I 
FF2 
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have not received such joy as I found while I was reading through 
your volume. ... The exquisite, elastic, woman’s step ; the careless 
colloquial charms ; the nice taste ; the speaking pictures ; the kind- 
ness ; the wisdom ; the exquisite sauce piqguante, kept down by good 
taste, and not offending against the law of love; the visions of 
fireside happiness ; the blessings of domestic love, all radiant in 
sunshine ; the clouds of sorrow ; little Fred and Bessie glowing like 
Raphael's angels on the canvass, and then shut out from the mother’s 
sight by a dark cloud with which God enshrouded them : such, I 
need not tell you, were the visions conjured up by your late mother’s 
magic pen. Many passages I read with earnest attention ; many 
made me laugh with a right happy heart’s movement. And there 
were some written in the simplicity of maternal sorrow, which affected 
me with deep emotion—yes, and made me glad to find that the 
fountain-head of kind feeling is not yet dried up within me. Again, 
it was to me a great charm to have described from sight, and by such 
a delicate and most graphic woman’s pen, some of the persons 
whose frown made nations tremble, and whose deeds rang in my 
schoolboy ears as if the actors had been creatures of another world’ 
(ii. 380). 
























But it is time that we checked the stream of quotation, 
which might be almost indefinitely prolonged. 

The latter portion of a life that was protracted far beyond 
the average span of mortal existence were of course not 
eventful ; but at eighty-eight years of age the old kindliness 
of nature still beamed out, and the closing days were those of 
an Indian summer. Under great bodily weakness Sedgwick 
still retained, so far as the burden of his years would allow, 
his concern for the happiness of all who had any claim on his 
sympathy. To the very last his love for his birthplace con- 
tinued unabated, and the Christmas before his death he did 
not forget any of his accustomed charities, but sent a larger 
sum than usual to be distributed among the poor and sick of 
his native valley. The gradual fading away of life was 
marked by increased earnestness in prayer and a tender low- 
liness of mind, the outward signs of deep, inward humility. 
There is a sacredness about the dying prayers of an aged 
Christian which makes us hesitate to transfer them to our 
pages. Enough to say that with such petitions, mingled with 
the names of those he loved upon his lips, he fell asleep. 

We have no space to speak of Sedgwick’s relations with 
the Prince Consort, nor of the friendship with which he was 
honoured by the Queen, although the pages in which he 
describes his visits to Osborne and Windsor are characterized 
by the same simplicity which so marked his entire life. If we 
were to sum it up in a single word, we should say that 
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naturalness or simplicity was the distinctive feature of his 
character. His was always and everywhere the same rugged, 
honest-hearted, impetuous, loveable nature. Not without 
strong, unreasonable prejudices ; not gifted with the patient 
application that can concentrate years ef labour upon one 
definite purpose ; not ‘the faultless monster, by any means ; 
but so true, so high-minded, so brimful of life, so generous, 
so swayed by lofty principle, that he left the world and his 
university the sweeter for the memory of so bright an 
example, and his removal made a void which no meaner man 
could fill. 


ArT. XI.—DISENDOWMENT. 


Our Title Deeds. A Defence of the Church against Distndow- 
ment. Being a Reply to Mr. Miall’s Book,‘ Title Deeds 
of the Church of England to her Endowments.” By the 
Rev. MORRIS FULLER, M.A. (London: xo date.) 


‘THE object of this present work,’ says Mr. Fuller in his 
Preface, ‘is to show that the Church’s “ Title Deeds” to her 
endowments and fabrics are unassailable and unimpeachable ; 
that she neither received them from the State, nor was her 
tithe system created by the State; in short, that the property 
under discussion is Church property and not national property, 
as such. It is intended as a Defence of the Church against 
Disendowment. Mr. Fuller has kept his object steadily before 
him, and has refused to wander into the many by-paths of 
antiquarian speculation which his learned volume opens up. 
He has rightly devoted five-sixths of his work to the history 
of the origin of tithes. Here his array of authorities is com- 
plete. In no other book—not even excepting Lord Selborne’s 
Defence—are such stores of material collected. Especially 
valuable is that portion of the volume which disposes of the 
argument that tithes were ever ‘filched from the poor ’—to use 
the Liberationist phraseology— by the parochial clergy. Any 
Churchman who makes himself master of Mr. Fuller’s chapters 
on this subject will be in a position to demonstrate the ground- 
lessness of a suggestion which has been used with deadly 
effect among the rural electors. Scarcely less valuable is the 
unsparing exposition of the many misstatements contained 
in Mr. Miall’s 72tle Deeds of the Church of England, to which 
Mr. Fuller’s work is a reply. Mr. Miall’s book is the most 
elaborate and respectable of Liberationist publications. Yet, 
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page after page, the author is convicted of perversions or sup- 
pressions of the truth, of suggestions of the untruth, and 
inaccurate quotations. It may be supposed that the accuracy 
of anonymous leaflets and pamphlets, circulated gratuitously 
by the Society among rural electors, is not greater than that 
of Mr. Miall’s comparatively high-priced classic. On a pre- 
vious occasion in the Church Quarterly Review we exposed 
some of the ‘ Liberationist fallacies’ with which the more 
obscure literature of the Society is literally crowded. We 
heartily welcome Mr. Fuller as a fellow-labourer in the same 
fertile field. 

Mr. Fuller’s defence of ecclesiastical endowments is a timely 
publication. The Church has everything to gain from a fair 
examination of her Title Deeds; she has everything to lose 
by ignorance or misrepresentation. Churchmen are living in 
a fool’s paradise if they suppose that they are secure from 
attack. ‘ Let sleeping dogs lie’ is a maxim of homely wisdom, 
if the dogs are asleep. But the attack is persevering, unre- 
mitting, and insidious. Disendowment is not merely a sordid 
question of pounds, shillings, and pence. For the Church it 
means the temporary paralysis of the ecclesiastical system, 
the dissolution of agencies of long-proved efficacy, the with- 
drawal from a field in which spiritual ministrations were never 
more sorely needed. All who value ecclesiastical endow- 
ments for the work which they enable the Church to do should 
study Mr. Fuller’s exhaustive collection of her Title Deeds, 
and master the facts on which he rests his conclusion, ‘ that 
for the State to deprive her of “her property ” would be an 
act of robbery and sacrilegious spoliation.’ 

Mr Fuller’s material is, as we have said, abundant ; but 
we cannot think that it is turned to the best possible account. 
In fact, considering the learning, industry, and patience which 
have been lavished upon the book, the general effect is dis- 
appointing. The goods are excellent, both in quantity and 
quality ; but there has been no one to dress the window. We 
propose to make free use of Mr. Fuller’s materials, and to 
draw from them a line of defence which seems to us to be, in 
the absence of new precedents created by the omnipotence of 
Parliament, impregnable and unassailable, unless and until 
religion is voted to be obsolete as a factor in national life. 

The Liberationist Society is called ‘a Society for the Libe- 
ration of the Church from State Patronage and State Control.’ 
The gentle urbanity of its title is strikingly contrasted with 
the rudeness of its purpose. It is the ‘ Dilly! Dilly ! come 
and be killed!’ of the historic cook. Ecclesiastical endow- 
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ments are to be thus dealt with. All cathedrals, abbeys, and 
other monumental buildings are to be devoted to such pur- 
pceses as Parliament may determine. Ancient churches (built 
before 1818) are to be vested in boards of ratepayers with 
powers of sale. Modern churches (built after 1818) are to 
be similarly dealt with, if, after a fixed date, they are not 
accepted by existing congregations. All ecclesiastical endow- 
ments, whether tithes, lands, parsonage houses, or Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, are to be appropriated to secular uses. Only 
private patrons and beneficed clergy are to be compensated. 
Curates are to be dismissed with a gratuity. The Society is 
careful not to define the mode in which ecclesiastical endow- 
ments are to be disposed of. It knows that, in this way, every 
faddist or impecunious person will hope for a share. It acts 
on Mrs. Gamp’s principle, and asks to ‘leave the bottle on the 
chimley-piece,’ and put the lip to it when ‘so dispogedY 

The annual value of the property is grossly exaggerated. 
Thus, while Mr. Martin, in his work prepared for the Libera- 
tion Society in 1877, estimated it at 5,383,560/., the pamphlets 
‘ designed for rural electors in 1884’ calculated it at 10,884,400/. 
The property itself is offered as a bribe to every class in the 
community—to reduce the burden of rates, to diminish the 
National Debt, to lighten the pressure of taxation, to provide 
free education, to promote the increase of allotments. 

On this appeal to human greed the Liberation Society in 
the last resort relies. But as vice often pays homage to 
virtue, so the Society endeavours to give its proceedings the 
show of legality. This vast change, which alienates ecclesias- 
tical property from its present purposes and diverts it to 
secular uses, is defended on the ground that ecclesiastical 
endowments are in a peculiar sense national property. It is 
alleged that they were given by the nation, and that what the 
nation gave the nation may take away. It would be easy to 
point out the danger of this argument, to show that the titles 
of the Dukes of Marlborough or Wellington to their estates 
are on this reasoning worthless, that every pension granted 
by the nation may be resumed to-morrow, and that the whole 
land of this country might be nationalized at the expense of 
its present owners. But we take the argument as it stands, 
and inquire (1) What ts the nature of ecclesiastical property ? 
(2) Whether it was ever given by the nation ? 

All property is, in a sense, national. That is to say, all 
property is subject to the omnipotent powers of the nation 
represented in Parliament. But the degree in which property 
of different kinds is national is not identical. The State 
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exercises more control over some kinds of property than over able 
others. Property, roughly speaking, may be divided into proj 
private, corporate, and public. The State is guardian of the end 
first, trustee of the second, owner of the third. Even so- Diss« 
called private property is subject to the omnipotent rights of ther 
the State. The State can take away the land of private exce 
citizens against their will, and at prices they do not fix; it chur 
can appropriate so much of their private incomes as it fore 
requires for its own purposes. If the State thus interferes 5 Offic 
with private property, of which it is only the guardian, much cello 
more will it interfere with corporate property, of which it is colle 
the trustee. Corporate property, which is appropriated to the func 
benefit of the community, or of a class in the community, is a = 6expe 
necessarily more subject to State control, more liable to State neith 
interference, more susceptible of State regulations. Corpora- 5 §@6r rent 
tions, which exist for public objects, and in any respect fail to | gran 
fulfil the purposes of their existence, may be, and often are, | 6taxe: 
abolished, reorganized, or otherwise regulated. The State } publi 
may, and often does, reduce their excessive incomes, control §# § 6toth 
their extravagant expenditure, make their management more | muni 
economical, redistribute their incomes on more equitable § whicl 
bases, or readjust their internal machinery so as to render B one | 
them more efficient. If lapse of time has made other changes objec 
necessary, the State may, and often does, divert endowments asser 
from one object to another, and devote the old funds to hard] 
cognate purposes. But no constitutional or legal precedent » make 
exists in this country, nor—with the exception of Spain, §@  butec 
where the tyrant’s plea of necessity was urged—-in any other State 
civilized country, to justify the State in appropriating cor- ) poses 
porate property, unless the income is excessive or the purposes injuri 
to which it is devoted manifestly hurtful or manifestly obsolete. obsol 
The third class of property is public property, such as the all ag 
taxes in the public treasury, the Crown lands, or the public may a 
buildings. Over this property, which is created by and for consi: 
the State, and of which it is the owner, the State exercises in mz 
absolute control. It is, in a special sense, national property, the Si 
and to a peculiar degree is at the disposal of the nation. a sur} 

To which class does ecclesiastical property belong? It Christ 
cannot be called private or public property, because it wants ceden 
the essential features of either class. The State is something appro 
more than its guardian, and less than its owner. It is not Tl 
private property. Incumbents have life interests inthe income § perty 
of their benefices, But they have no heirs, no power of aliena- tional 
tion or testamentary disposition, no control over the corpus of = advoc: 


the property. Their possession fosters no distant, but reason- prope: 
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over able, expectations among their children. It is not public 
into property. The lands which form a part of ecclesiastical 
f the endowments were the accumulation, as even advocates of 
n so- Disendowment do not deny, of private benefactions. They 
its of therefore bear no resemblance to the Crown lands. With the 
‘ivate exception of a very small number of buildings the fabrics of 
“32 churches were built by private benefactors. There is there- 
as it fore no similarity between ecclesiastical fabrics and public 
rferes offices. Tithes are not included in the budget of the Chan- 
much cellor of the Exchequer, created by the vote of Parliament, 
| it is collected by public officials, and applied to public objects by 
to the functionaries who are responsible to the nation for their 
ity, is expenditure. Tithes are not the property of the tithe-payer, 
State neither are they paid to the State ; but they are a reserved 
‘pora- rent due to the tithe-owner by custom, prescription, or express 
fail to grant. There is therefore no identity between tithes and 
n are, } taxes. If, then, ecclesiastical property is neither private nor 
State } public, it is corporate property. It is property appropriated 
ontrol | tothe benefit of the community and of a class in the com- 
more munity, and as such is subject to the supervision of the State, 
\itable which is its guardian. If its income is excessive—which no 
render § one asserts—the State might apply the surplus to cognate 
anges objects. If its management is wasteful—which cannot be 
ments asserted when the average value of ecclesiastical benefices 
ids to hardly exceeds 250/. a year—the State might interfere to 
cedent make it more economical. If its income was unevenly distri- 
Spain, buted among those for whose pecuniary benefit it exists, the 
- other » State might interpose and redress the balance. If the pur- 
g cor- | poses to which the property is devoted were manifestly 
irposes injurious to the well-being of the nation, or were manifestly 
solete. obsolete-—and this no man who values Christianity, and not 
as the all agnostics or atheists, would venture to assert—the State 
public may apply the property to cognate objects of a useful nature 
ind for consistent with the progress of knowledge. But unless waste 
ercises in management or inequality of distribution can be proved, 
operty, the State is not called upon to intervene ; and unless there is 
n. a surplus income, or unless the nation is prepared to vote that 
g? it Christianity is mischievous or obsolete, no constitutional pre- 
t wants cedent of this or any other civilized country justifies the 
1ething appropriation of ecclesiastical property to secular uses, 
- is not The conditions of State interference with corporate pro- 
income perty are clearly defined. Its limits are fixed by constitu- 
aliena- tional and legal precedents, and it is for this reason that the 
rpus of advocates of Disendowment endeavour to bring ecclesiastical 
reason- property within the same limits as the Crown lands, the taxes 
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or the public offices. The historical origin of ecclesiastical 
property thus becomes important. It is wise to discover 
now the nature of Church endowments, for post-mortem exa- 
minations are rarely satisfactory to the friends of the deceased. 
Ecclesiastical property falls under five heads: (1) Parliament- 
ary grants; (2) Queen Anne’s Bounty ; (3) Church fabrics ; 
(4) Glebe lands and episcopal and capitular estates ; (5) Tithe 
rent-charges or lands allotted in lieu of tithe. We propose, 
with Mr. Fuller’s help, to examine the historical origin of each 
of these five groups, remembering that advocates of Disen- 
dowment endeavour to prove them to be national property, 
created by and for the nation, in the same sense as the pro- 
ceeds of the public taxes, the Crown lands, or the public 
offices. 

1. Parliamentary grants——A portion of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty and a few of the Church fabrics were created by 
national gifts. The clearness with which the money voted 
by Parliament can be traced is strong evidence that, where 
no statute or vote of Parliament can be produced, no money 
was granted. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth (8 Eliz. c. 13, ss. 1-4) an 
Act was passed for the building and repair of certain church 
towers and steeples on the sea coast to serve as landmarks 
to mariners. During the Great Fire of 1666 eighty-nine 
churches were destroyed in London. When the new London 
was rebuilt, the City authorities were empowered to appro- 
priate these sites, together with the adjoining churchyards, 
rectories, and vicarages, for the laying out of new streets 
(19 Car. II. c. 3, ss. 31-33). To indemnify the Church for the 
property thus appropriated, fifty-one of these eighty-nine 
churches were rebuilt, and the Cathedral of St. Paul com- 
pleted and adorned. The money for this purpose was raised 
under successive Acts of Parliament! upon the security of a 
tax of one shilling upon every chaldron of coal which entered 
the port of London. But the erection of these fifty-one 
churches was paid for twice over by the alienated ecclesias- 
tical property. Subsequently, by a statute of the reign of 
Queen Anne (9 Annec. 1), further provision was made for 
the erection of fifty-two new churches in or near London and 
Westminster, and the funds were to be raised by a tax upon 
coals. But this Act was only partially executed. Only 
twelve of the fifty-two churches were built, and three or four 
others were repaired. Again, in 1818 (58 Geo. III. c. 45), a 


b gaCer. 11. c. 11,3. oF; 1 Jas. Tih. ¢. ars S&o Wm IN. t43 and 
1 Anne 2, c. 12. 
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grant of one million sterling was made ‘ for building and pro- 
moting the building of additional churches in populous 
parishes. This sum was subsequently increased by half a 
million in 1825 (§ Geo. IV. c. 103). The total Parliamentary 
grants, together with interest, and certain remissions of duties 
on building material for all churches axd chapels, do not ex- 
ceed 1,900,000/. As the grants of the Church Building Com- 
missioners were almost always conditional upon the collection 
of a specified amount in voluntary contributions, the number 
of churches which were built by the nation without local aid 
is infinitesimally small. In addition to these sums granted 
for the building of churches, Parliament contributed from 
1809 to 1820 1,100,000/, in eleven annual instalments of 
100,000/. each. 

Nothing has since been voted by Parliament to tke erec- 
tion or repair of churches, or to the increase of ecclesiastical 
endowments. The record is complete of Parliamentary 
grants, and the sum-total does not exceed three millions. 
If the State demands the restoration of this sum on the 
ground that what the State has given it may always resume, 
why should not the estates granted to the Dukes of Marl- 
borough or Wellington be restored? or an account rendered 
of all pensions awarded for distinguished services? or finally 
the 3,052,169/. restored, which was granted from 1722 to 1870 
to ‘nonconforming or Protestant dissenting ministers’ of Eng- 
land, Wales, and Ireland ? 

2. Queen Anne’s Bounty Fund.—The origin of this fund is 
well known to Churchmen, but it is widely misinterpreted by 
advocates of Disendowment. It is a contribution by com- 
paratively rich clerics to the support of their poorer brethren. 
It is not, in any sense, a royal or State endowment. In the 
thirteenth century the Popes exacted from holders of certain 
benefices and dignities in the English Church the first year’s 
income, and the tenth part of each succeeding year’s income. 
At the Reformation, Henry VIII. transferred to his own 
pocket the tenths and first fruits paid by the clergy. In the 
second year of the reign of Queen Anne (2 & 3 Anne c. 11), 
these payments were devoted to the foundation of a fund 
vested in trustees for the augmentation of the incomes of 
poor benefices. The present revenue of this fund is about 
15,0007, But the total income of the Bounty Office is over 
160,000/., partly derived from interest on the Parliamentary 
grant in 1809-20 of 1,100,000/.,, partly from private benefac- 
tions of land, money, or yearly stipends, which have met the 
grants of the office to particular benefices. 
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3. Ecclesiastical buildings—With the exception of the 
churches built under the conditions mentioned under the 
head of Parliamentary grants, no public money has been 
voted for the building of churches and other ecclesiastical 
fabrics. With those exceptions, the nation as a nation has 
not contributed one penny to the erection, repair, or main- 
tenance of such buildings. How are the public offices built ? 
The necessity for the erection of a public office is discussed 
in Parliament, the plans are approved by Parliament, the cost 
is criticized in Parliament, the building is erected under the 
superintendence of public officials, the expenses are specifi- 
cally voted by Parliament, and the money is raised by taxa- 
tion stated in the budget of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Not one of these conditions is present in the case 
of ecclesiastical fabrics. The attempt, therefore, to treat 
ecclesiastical buildings on the same footing as the public 
offices is without even the shadow of legality. Aware of this 
fact, the Liberation Society gilds the pill. 

In Mr. Martin’s estimate prepared for the Liberation 
Society in 1877, the annual value of the fabrics available for 
public purposes in case of Disendowment is estimated at 
750,000/. Inthe pamphlets of the same Society circulated 
gratuitously among ‘rural electors, the annual value is thus 
calculated : 


Episcopal palaces. ‘ ‘ ‘ : , I i 
Deaneries . : . : : ‘ . 2,000 
Cathedrals. ‘ ; : . . ‘ 232,000 
Church edifices ‘ ; : ; ‘ . 3,840,000 
Parsonages. . : ‘ ; . . ‘ 860,000 

Total . ‘ 4£4:946,000 


Thus, in its appeal to comparatively ignorant and inexpe- 
rienced electors, the Society exaggerates its former estimate 
by 4,196,000/. a year. By the magnificence of the bribe it 
dazzles the eyes of voters, till they grow blind to the justice 
or injustice of the proposed confiscation. 

As a fact, with the exception of the twelve churches built 
in the reign of Queen Anne, and the churches erected under 
the Acts of 1818 and 1825, all the churches and ecclesiastical 
buildings of this country were built by private contributions. 
No other funds have been provided by the State. The build- 
ings that the Society seeks to sell, demolish, or secularise, 
were erected by private munificence without State aid, exactly 
in the same way in which nonconforming chapels were built. 
What is sauce for the goose is equally sauce for the gander. 
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4. Lands, whether consisting of glebes, or of epieumiel 
and cathedral estates.—It is not alleged that glebes were 
bestowed by the Legislature. No Act ‘of Parliament, and no 
public document, can be produced which, in the remotest 
degree, supports any claim that they were the gift of the 
nation. By Canon Law they were regarded ‘as accessories 
of common right to parish churches. And this earlier rule 
and practice was confirmed by Archbishop Anselm’s Canon 
of A.D. 1102, “that churches be not consecrated till all neces- 
saries be provided for the priest and it,” ze, the parish church,’ 
Nor can it be contended that episcopal or cathedral estates 
were given by the State. In Dugdale’s MWonasticon will be 
found the gifts of ‘kings and queens, princes, princesses, 
bishops, noblemen, and other ecclesiastical or private lay 
persons.’ In no case do we read of State endowments or 
grants by the Legislature. 

Failing to discover any legal ground for confiscation, the 
Liberation Society, as before, magnifies the bribe. Once 
more we find an ominous exaggeration of the estimates 
placed before rural electors, as compared with the calculations 
designed for the use of more educated classes. Mr. Martin, 
in his work upon the Property and Revenues of the English 
Church Establishment, calculates the annual value of episcopal 
and capitular property as follows: 


Annual income of 2 Archbishops and 28 nee 163,300 





Value of 35 episcopal palaces . ; -  ¥3,200 
Income of 27 chapters of deans and canons . 123,194 

Value of deaneries and incomes of collegiate 
chapters. i ; ‘ 2 - 56,806 
Total . ‘ £356,500 


In the pamphlets designed for rural electors, the annual value 
of the property is thus estimated : 





& 
Archbishops and Bishops . : ‘ ‘ . 158,000 
Cathedrals (about) ... ‘ ‘ ° » 350,000 
Episcopal palaces. ‘ : 7 : . 12,000 
Deaneries , ‘ : ‘ : ‘ ‘ 2,000 
Total . , £522,000 


In other words, the estimate is increased, for the benefit of 
the ignorant, by 165,500/. 

As has been said, none of this property was the gift of 
the Legislature. It is the accumulation of separate purchases, 
bequests, or endowments, acquired or bestowed at different 
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times, under different conditions, and by a variety of indi- 
vidual benefactors. The common argument, by which advo- 
cates of Disendowment seek to class ecclesiastical estates 
with Crown lands, as in a special sense public property, is 
this. The property was bestowed, it is contended, upon 
ecclesiastical corporations to save souls from purgatory ; the 
Church no longer believes in purgatory ; therefore, the pur- 
pose having failed, the State may pocket the money given by 
pious founders, or employ it to pay its debts. This argument, 
which has been recently adopted by Lord Brabourne, applies, 
if it applies at all, to an infinitesimally small portion of the 
disputed property. By far the largest part of the estates 
bestowed to save souls from purgatory was given to monastic 
institutions and chantries, and was appropriated by the State, 
on quite different grounds, three centuries ago. It need 
hardly be said that it does not apply to a single acre, or a 
penny of tithes, in the hands of parochial incumbents. But 
even with regard to the fifth part of ecclesiastical estates to 
which the argument may be supposed to refer, it is both 
hypocritical and unsound. It is hypocritical because, if the 
argument of the will of pious founders means anything at all, 
it means that the property must be restored to the Roman 
Church, It is unsound for two chief reasons. No one con- 
tends that nineteenth-century institutions are to be bound 
hand and foot in the grave clothes of medievalism. Grown 
men need not sleep in cradles or play with rattles. It is con- 
ceded that Parliament can regulate the property of insti- 
tutions, and effect the changes which the lapse of time has 
rendered necessary. But it was decided three centuries ago 
that the principles of the Church in England carried out, 
as nearly as possible, the wills of pious founders, and the 
property has for three centuries belonged to a Church which 
repudiates belief in purgatory. The question is, not whether 
the original purpose is still to be maintained, but whether, the 
cy pres doctrine having been expressed in fact, the present 
purpose to which the property is devoted is, or is not, salu- 
tary. If the religious uses, to which the endowments are 
now devoted, are declared by Parliament to be obsolete, 
Parliament may legally and constitutionally apply the income 
to cognate objects. But it cannot divert them to secular 
uses on such a ground as that the predecessors in title of the 
present holders applied them to an obsolete object. It would 
be equally just to take away a man’s property because his 
grandfather was a forger. And the argument is unsound for 
a second reason. In 1844 an Act was passed which deter- 
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mined, that, whenever any nonconformist body had held endow- 
ments for twenty-five years, all inquiry into conformity or 
nonconformity with the intentions of the founders should be 
excluded.' Thus, if an endowment was left to a Presbyterian 
chapel, and the ministers and congregations of that chapel 
turned Unitarians, they became possessed after twenty-five 
years of their chapel and endowment, although the doc- 
trines taught and received were wholly inconsistent with the 
founders’ will. If, therefore, the twenty-five years’ teaching 
of doctrines contrary to the intentions of the original donors 
suffice to secure endowments to nonconforming bodies, why 
should not the uninterrupted practice of three and a half 
centuries secure ecclesiastical property to the Church? The 
claim asserted by the Liberation Society rests on the assump- 
tion that lapse of time rather invalidates than confirms eccle- 
siastical titles ; but the tenure of property by nonconforming 
chapels depends on the exactly opposite principle. 

5. Tithe rent-charges, or lands commuted for tithe rent- 
charges.—Advocates of Disendowment argue that the State 
can remit tithes, because the State originally imposed them. 
And in support of this plea they press the analogy of taxes. 
The State remits taxes because it imposes them as charges 
upon the property of its citizens. But tithes are not a charge 
imposed by the State upon a citizen’s estate ; they are an 
independent form of property vested in the tithe-owner. It 
lies with the Liberation Society to show that tithes were ever 
created by the State. When did the nation perform this act 
of self-sacrifice, and alienate property to endow the Church ? 
The Liberation Society answers the question by referring to 
a so-called donation of King Ethelwulf in 858. To this 
document it appeals as a triumphant vindication of the con- 
tention that tithes were given by the nation. And _ this 
donation is the Society’s only proof. It cannot allege a 
single document except this as evidence of its plea. But at 
the time when the so-called donation was made, there was 
no zation to make it. There were five independent districts 
in England, each governed by its own separate usages and 
customs. Even if this donation certainly applied to tithes it 
was not a national act, but only referred to a portion of the 
country south of the Thames. The document is probably 
spurious ; its text is certainly doubtful. Finally, Bishop 
Stubbs says that, if the document were genuine, and if its 
text were ascertained, it yet would have ‘nothing to do with 


1 Dissenters’ Chapels Act, 7 & 8 Vic. c. 45. 
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tithe.’ These facts will be found in the commonest text- 


books. They are apparently accepted in the Society’s Case 
Jor Disestablishment. They are entirely ignored in the 
pamphlets for ‘ rural electors.’ 

Much time and labour has been expended on what is to 
some extent an antiquarian speculation. Under ordinary 
circumstances, it would be enough to show that tithes are the 
oldest form of property in this country, and that the clergy 
enjoy a prescriptive title of many centuries, supported by 
reiterated Acts of Parliament, confirmed by the uninterrupted 
exercise of undisputed proprietary rights, invariably recog- 
nized in all laws, customs, and statutes of the realm, acknow- 
ledged in every transfer of land which has taken place for 
hundreds of years. But the Liberation Society argue that 
the State gave the property, and what the State gave, it may 
at any time resume. If such an argument is successfully 
applied to tithes, it applies with equal cogency to land. It is, 
in fact, the very marrow of the reasoning on which Land 
Nationalisation is advocated. But, assuming the argument to 
be sound, the questions are—Did the nation give the tithes to 
the Church? And if not, what is their origin? If it is re- 
membered that the inquiry relates only to tithe in the hands 
-of parochial incumbents, as the provision for permanent local 
ministration, the question is much simplified. 

In the primitive Church, tithes were paid as spontaneous 
offerings and as a Christian duty. They were neither uni- 
versal nor enforced by civil penalties. Christianity was 
gathered up in cities, to the mother-churches of which were 
paid the free-will offerings of the faithful, including tithes. 
According to usage, these offerings were divided into four 
parts, of which one part went to the bishop, another to the 
‘clergy, another to the poor, another to the ecclesiastical fabric. 
But no provision was originally made for the permanent supply 
of spiritual ministrations to outlying parishes. There is 
therefore no analogy between these primitive conditions and 
those of modern England. 

This was the primitive practice with which St. Augustine 
and his followers were familiar when they landed in this 
country in 597. But Augustine soon found himself sur- 
rounded by a considerable body of converts, many of them 
‘sick, poor, or slaves. In his difficulties he consults Pope 
‘Gregory, his former Abbot, how he is best to provide for 
their wants and his own. Gregory refers Augustine to the 
Epistle to Timothy for the duties of a bishop, and then tells 
‘him that it was the practice of the Apostolic See to divide all 
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tenets. offerings made to the Church into four portions, of which one 
» Caine was to go to the bishop, a second to the clergy, a third to the 
- te poor, a fourth for the repair of churches. As for Augustine, 
himself a monk, he is, says Gregory, bound by his monastic 
t tn vows ; he must continue under the rule, and in the society of 
dinary his monks. But, adds the Pope, if there be any that cannot 
re the remain single, let them marry, and let arrangements be made 
clergy outside the monastery, and let them be bound by ecclesiastical 
ed by rules, live moral lives, and give diligent heed to the singing of 
rupted psalms. These seculars are the ancestors of the parochial 
recog- clergy, and it is the permanent local provision made for their 
ienow- support, and not the varying share in the offerings of the 
ce for faithful, which is really important in the history of tithes. 
e that At first there were no parishes, no parish churches, no 
it may parochial clergy, and no parochial endowments. The cathe- 
ssfully dral, monastery, and mother church of the district were 
It is, mission centres, from which radiated itinerant missioners, and 
Land to which all the offerings of the faithful were paid. The 
ent to married clergy outside the cloister were slowly and with 
thes to difficulty obtained. They were for the most part poor, igno- 
is re- rant, uncouth men, recruited from the lowest class of native 
hands converts, entrusted with the humble offices of the ministry. 
t local They taught the Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed in 
outlying hamlets, watched the penitents, and in extreme cases 
aneous administered baptism. It is not strange that, on earth at 
+ uni- least, their labours should have been ignored or forgotten. 
y was Very different was the fate of the regulars. To them fell 
h were everything— power, learning, riches, credit. Kings were their 
tithes. nursing fathers and queens their nursing mothers ; the wealthy 
o four nobles vied with one another in the munificence of their en- 
to the dowments. They laid field to field, and acre to acre. For 
fabric. miles round their farms, fishponds, barns, and dovecotes 
supply sprinkled the country. They entranced the senses by the 
1ere is beauty of their music, ritual, and architecture ; they com- 
ns and manded respect by their learning ; they inspired awe by the 
austerities of their lives. They alone could offer an inviolable 
custine resting place for the dead, since there were no parochial 
in this churchyards, and they practically monopolized rights of 
lf sur- sepulture. Thus in death, as well as in life, they appealed 
f them irresistibly to the favour of the world. 
s Pope In the early period of the Anglo-Saxon Church there were 
ide for no resident parochial clergy. But the machinery was ready 
to the for the adoption of the parochial system. The townships 
en tells formed the necessary division, and each village community, 
vide all on the self-sufficing system of those agrarian organizations, 
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was accustomed to provide for its pagan priest. It is probable 
that the rulers of the Church carly felt the need of continuous 
local ministrations. But the parochial system was mainly 
forced upon the country by external causes. The Danish 
invasions struck a fatal blow at the monastic organization. 
Monasteries were the first objects of the invaders’ attack ; 
their wealth and defencelessness made them an easy, as well 
as a tempting, prey. They were sacked, pillaged, burned, and 
their inmates either dispersed or massacred. To save Chris- 
tianity from extinction, it was necessary to endow a perma- 
nent resident clergy, organized upon the parochial system, 
With the rise of this system begins the importance attached to 
tithes, which hitherto were paid as voluntary offerings. Those 
who refused to pay broke no ecclesiastical canon. Bishops, 
possessed of landed property, were remiss in their exaction. 
Monks, living by manual labour, endowed with large estates, 
enriched by burial fees, and having all things in common, felt 
no urgent need of them. It was different when a system sprang 
up of which tithes were the sole or principal endowment. 

The view here put forward of the origin of tithes as a 
moral and legal obligation is confirmed by early documents. 
It was not till the tenth century that the Church demanded 
from her members as a right what she had hitherto received 
as a free-will offering, if at all. Alfred the Great, for instance, 
codified the laws of all his predecessors ; but though several 
sections relate to ecclesiastical dues, there is none which refers 
to tithes. The preamble to his Code recites the Levitical 
command for the payment of tithe, and there stops. The first 
secular provision for the payment of tithe is contained in the 
treaty between Alfred the Great and Guthrun the Dane, 
renewed by Edward in 900 A.D. But this is not a law. It is 
a treaty by which a part of Christian England was surrendered 
to a ruler who was only nominally a Christian, and the clause 
in question protects Christian usages among the mixed popu- 
lations of Danish England. It imposed no obligation upon 
King Edward. Athelstan, at an ecclesiastical synod in 927, 
issued an ordinance, or circular, containing an injunction to 
pay tithes, which is couched in ecclesiastical language, based 
upon the recital of Scriptural texts, addressed only to the 
king’s tenants and stewards, imposing no penalty for dis- 
obedience, and apparently applying only to the royal estates. 
Finally, in 944, King Edmund summoned an ecclesiastical 
synod to London, where were framed certain ecclesiastical 
laws. One of these was the law which ordered the payment 
of tithe on pain of excommunication. 
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Up to this point no legislative enactment can be produced 
by which tithes were exacted by civil penalties, much less 
created by the representative assembly of the nation. Before 
the reign of King Edmund, tithes were not enforced either by 
ecclesiastical or civil sanctions. At an ecclesiastical synod 
non-payment was made an ecclesiastical offence. But this is 
not the imposition of a legal sanction by Act of Parliament, 
and cannot in any way be construed even as the protection of 
an existing right by the law of the land. 

It is not till the reign of King Edgar (970) that any secular 
ordinance regulated the payment of tithes, or enforced them 
by civil sanctions. Since the beginning of the tenth century 
tithes became important owing to the growth of the parochial 
system. This fact is strikingly evidenced in the legislation of 
King Edgar. Yet this law does not create tithes ; it only 
interferes to enforce, or regulate, their payment. The distinc- 
tion is important. Suppose, by way of illustration, that A 
squats on B’s land, and remains undisturbed for twenty years. 
At the expiration of that time, the Legislature steps in to 
protect the right B has acquired by lapse of time. But no 
one pretends that the State has g7ven B the estate of which he 
has become possessed. Similarly, if A owes B money, and B 
neglects to enforce his claim until it is barred by the Statute 
of Limitations, no one can assert that the State has given A 
the money because it secures him the possession of it. 

King Edgar’s legislation then merely protects the clergy 
in the possession of their tithes. It does not give them the 
tithes any more than the State gives land to the man who has 
squatted uninterruptedly for a certain period of years, or any 
more than the State gives money to the man who has been 
released from his debt by the Statute of Limitations. It 
secures to the Church all the rights and immunities which she 
possessed, including the right to tithes. But its main purpose 
is to regulate their division. It provides: (1) that tithes of 
all lands which the plough traverses shall be paid to the 
mother church to which the landowner belongs ; (2) that if 
any lord has upon his lands a church with a burial place 
attached, he may assign a third of the tithe to that church ; 
(3) that if the private church has no burial place, then the 
tithe is to be paid to the minster or conventual or mother 
church, and the landlord may provide privately as he likes 
for the private church. From this legislation we see that the 
old diocesan system was still in force ; but, side by side with 
it, had grown up parochial churches with burial-grounds 
attached, while the germs of new parochial churches were to 
GG2 
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be found in the private chapels of the greater landowners. 
King Edgar’s laws were practically re-enacted by Canute, Ed- 
ward the Confessor, and William the Conqueror. We do not 
refer to the so-called Laws of King Ethelred, because they 
were not enacted by the civil legislature at all, and they seem 
probably to be either a collection of suggestions made by the 
ecclesiastical party, or a compilation of points of canon law for 
the instruction of individuals. 

In the century which preceded the Norman Conquest, the 
Bishops surrendered their claim to tithes, and allowed the 
whole to be settled upon the district or parochial church, It 
was their interest to encourage the multiplication of churches, 
which gradually sprang up in various parts of the country. 
Some were built by kings as royal chapels; some by the 
bishops, some by the clergy, some by the thanes, some by the 
freemen on the thane’s estate. There was no general system 
of church building, and no uniformity. There was a gradual 
growth under varying circumstances, but the people of Eng- 
land, in their national capacity, neither built nor endowed nor 
repaired these churches. Like the buildings, the parochial 
endowments grew up gradually without system, uniformity, 
or the vote of the national legislature. But the claim of the 
parochial clergy was not, and could not be, enforced, and 
something more was wanted before the endowment of parish 
churches was complete. The duty of paying tithe had passed 
from a moral to an ecclesiastical, and finally to a legal obliga- 
tion. And this transition had been accelerated by the action 
of Anglo-Saxon sovereigns, ecclesiastical synods, and the 
civil legislature. On the one side, the Church, with all her 
supposed awful powers over the destinies of men, demanded 
the consecration of the tenth to the service of God. On the 
other, the earthly influence of the Crown, sometimes by ordi- 
nances addressed to its own tenants, sometimes by injunctions 
and admonitions, sometimes by attesting and confirming the 
decrees of ecclesiastical synods, endorsed the demand, and 
endeavoured to make the custom universal. Under this 
double pressure the custom had grown until it had received 
almost universal acceptance. Upon the strength of its con- 
tinuance churches were built and consecrated, and the secular 
legislature added a civil penalty for non-payment. But this 
account of the origin of the charge does not explain its dedi- 
cation to parochial uses. The final steps in this direction were 
taken during the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. 

In the first place, if landlords erected churches upon their 
estates, bishops consecrated them upon certain conditions. 
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One of these conditions was the provision of the necessary 
endowment. But the parochial clergyman was appointed by 
the landlord. He was also instituted by the landlord, and not 
by the bishop. The landlord might, if he chose, delay ap- 
pointing to vacancies, and thus leave the Church without 
services. Two things were thus necessary to the development 
of the parochial system: first, that bishops should institute, 
and secondly, that bishops should be able, after the expiration 
of a certain period, to appoint to vacant benefices. Both 
changes were made before the end of the twelfth century. In 
cases where the allocation of tithes to parochial churches was 
not secured at the price of consecration, something was still 
wanting. Until the second step was taken the system was 
incomplete. As the law stood at the Norman Conquest the 
custom of paying tithe was satisfied, if, with the exception of 
the third to be paid to parochial churches which posSessed 
burial-grounds, payment was made to any ecclesiastical body. 
The patron might use it to increase the pittance of the poor 
priest at his door, or he might pay it to a monastery, or by 
collusion to himself. Even after the formation of parishes 
had become general, and after the claim of parochial churches 
was commonly recognized, it was still possible, and still usual, 
to grant the tithe to distant monasteries. The tithe-payer 
could in this way always evade the claim of the parish priest. 
It was useless for priests to attempt toenforce payment. The 
same causes were at work which, in Anglo-Saxon times, 
sacrificed the parochial clergy to the monasteries. Landlords 
preferred to assign their tithes to monastic bodies, and the 
increase of monasticism after the Norman Conquest alienated 
a large portion of the property which naturally would have 
increased parochial endowments. Such an option on the part 
of landlords is wholly inconsistent with the theory of a national 
gift of tithes. It was not till the thirteenth century that the 
landowner’s freedom of consecration was limited. Then, and 
not till then, parish priests could enforce their demands, 
bringing their actions in the ecclesiastical courts if payment 
was resisted, and in the common law courts if their titles were 
disputed. It became the established rule, upon which common 
law courts acted, that the title of the parish priest was good, 
and the oxus probandi was thrown upon other claimants or 
the tithe-payer of showing, either that the tithes had been 
paid to monasteries so long as to create a prescriptive right, 
or that they had been by express grant alienated to some 
monastic body. Hence it was that the parish clergy always 
relied upon custom, and monasteries upon prescription or 
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express grant. Obscurity hangs over the growth of this 
custom, as it conceals the growth of all customs. But it may 
be asserted beyond the possibility of dispute that no enact- 
ment of the national assembly established this przmd facie 
right of the parochial clergy. Had any legislative action been 
taken by Parliament on the subject, the claim of the parochial 
clergy would have rested, not on custom, but on statute. 
Undoubtedly, one factor in the growth of the custom was the 
practice of specific dedications of the tithe to parochial 
churches. Such dedications are rare, because it became un- 
necessary to draw them up or to preserve them, since the 
common law rule prevailed that the tithe belonged to the 
parish priest unless the landlord or another claimant could 
prove the contrary. But endowment deeds of the twelfth 
century do exist, in which landlords who built churches en- 
dowed them with the tithes of their estates at the time of 
consecration. Lord Selborne instances two, one at Exhall in 
Warwickshire in 1150, another at Hay in Breconshire in 1135. 

The custom which was established was, that the whole 
tithes belonged, in the absence of a grant or prescriptive 
payment to other bodies, to the parochial clergy. This is a 
sufficient answer to the Liberationist fallacy, that these funds 
have been ‘ filched’ from the poor. But we cannot conclude 
our sketch of the growth of tithe without once more referring 
to Mr. Fuller’s exhaustive criticism of the tripartite division. 
The subsequent history of the payment of the charge presents 
no points of difficulty after the establishment of the custom. 
Changes in the subject-matter, it need scarcely be said, have 
not affected the right. 


ArT. XII.—THE NEW EDUCATION CODE. 


. Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
State of Popular Education in England. (London: 
1861.) 

2. Final Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
tie Elementary Education Acts, England and Wales. 
(London: 1888.) 

. New Code of Regulations. Education Department. (Lon- 
don: 1890.) 


THE issue of a new Code for the direction of elementary educa- 
tion, differing essentially from similar documents which have 
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preceded it, invites us to consider not only the changes which 
it makes, but also some of the causes which have necessitated 
them. For such an examination we have happily excellent 
material provided in the reports of Royal Commissions on 
popular education at two critical periods of its history ; and 
as revolutionary changes in Codes show that the pendulum 
has been swinging too violently in some particular direction, 
it is well to see what that direction is that we may estimate 
rightly the new proposals. 

The question is sometimes asked whether we give a better 
education in our elementary schools now than we did thirty 
years since ; and it is so pleasant to indulge in the optimistic 
conviction that we are always improving, that people are apt 
to regard such a question as sheer folly. It may be well, 
therefore, to commence with a statement of what our elemen- 
tary schools were then accomplishing, from an authority Which 
it would be difficult to controvert, and then to ask ourselves 
whether children get a really better education now. In his 
evidence before the Royal Commission which reported in 
1861, of which the Duke of Newcastle was chairman, Mr. 
Brookfield, one of H.M.’s inspectors, thus describes a school 
of the day to which he would assign the epithet of ‘ excel- 
lent.’ 


‘In a school, say, of seventy-five children, marked excellent, I 
should find a class of fifteen, perhaps from twelve to thirteen and a 
half years old, who would fill a slate with an extemporaneous ac- 
count of flax, or sugar, or a river, or a brewery, or a flour mill, or a 
zoological garden, showing good observation, memory, reflection, 
faultless spelling, rarely deficient grammar, and writing that might 
awaken, not the envy, but the approbation of a Government Depart. 
ment ; their reading would be perfectly fluent and articulate, and 
usually very pleasing, that of the girls remarkably so. Perhaps the 
latter may possess a more delicate organization both for the appre- 
hension and reproduction of sounds. Easy fractions and decimals 
with boys, and with girls easy rule of three, would be worked without 
a blunder. A general acquaintance with the surface of the earth, its 
people and productions, would close up into one more particular of 
Europe, and still more detailed and accurate of Great Britain. Co- 
ordinately with all knowledge of facts and detail, I should find cohe- 
rency and reflection cultivated. Nor would the refinements of in- 
struction be wanting. A little singing and a little drawing, where 
Nature had furnished an aptitude for such accomplishments, would 
be cultivated according to time and opportunity. ‘Throughout the 
school there would be committed to memory a few pretty hymns and 
select pieces of secular poetry, adapted to the capacity of the learner. 
The clergyman would have taken care that there should be, not perhaps 
a minute, but a competent and intelligent acquaintance with Old and 
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New Testament history. The first class as here represented is only 
a type of the rest in their several degrees. Whatever is taught 
throughout the school is well taught and judiciously graduated to 
each class according to its measure, down to the little inarticulate 
learners of the alphabet, unless, indeed, the infant school relieve the 
upper one of these interesting embarrassments. With the managers, 
of whom the clergyman is most frequently the sole representative, the 
bodily health and comfort of the children have been no secondary 
consideration ; complete warmth and ventilation have been secured, 
well-proportioned desks and forms have been so adjusted as neither 
to cramp nor crowd the little disciples ; the walls are covered with 
pictures, with illustrations, and with colours which can make even 
maps attractive ; the room is filled with healthy, frank, and happy 
faces ; and the discipline, which for occasional purposes can be 
almost regimentally exact, is habitually unrestrained, cheerful, and 
quiet—easy and free without being free and easy. Supposing such a 
school to turn out annually twenty-five children, and that only one- 
third of them should have attained such instruction as is here 
described, the remaining two-thirds being such as might be found 
respectively in the second and third classes of the school, and sup- 
posing them all transferred to menial and mechanical occupations, 
will they not fill those occupations more ably, more pleasantly to them- 
selves and their employers, more contentedly and in better heart, 
for having had both their minds and bodies kept in vigorous health ?’! 


In this description of what was accomplished in excellent 
schools other inspectors agree; but such schools were a 
minority. The Commission reports that ‘80 per cent. of the 
whole number of inspected schools are described as fair, and 
that the pupils who remain in them till they reach the first 
class, that is, till they are eleven or twelve years of age, receive 
a sound and useful education.’? But then not much more 
than one in four did reach the first class, and consequently 
the Commission reports : 


‘ The incomplete character of the results as regards children below 
ten years of age, even in schools marked fair and good, is seen still 
more clearly when we enumerate the sfecia/ points of learning in 
which the inspectors in very recent reports have described them as 
ill-instructed. The very staple of life in the learning of a poor 
scholar is his reading ; in this at least we should expect no insuper- 
able difficulty with a child of ten or eleven years old. But on 
this point the complaints of inspectors are perhaps more nearly 
unanimous than on any other.’ 


The general conclusion drawn by the Commission is as 
follows : 


‘It is obvious from the descriptions we have just quoted that the 
inspection is an inspection of schools rather than of scholars, of the 


1 Report, 1861, pp. 235, 236. 2 Ibid. p. 238. 3 Tbid. p. 247, 
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first class more than of any other classes. Speaking generally, the 
inspector’s description of an excellent school turns upon the _per- 
formance of boys of eleven or twelve years old. The present system 
(particularly in its plan of examination) seems to us to have a neces- 
sary tendency to make the first class the measure of the whole 
school ; and, indeed, we find an inspector making the important, 
though in our opinion mistaken, statement that “school teachers seem 
to have a right to ask that their success be measured by the pro- 
ficiency of their first class children. Jn the best schools the discipline 
is often imperfect, the reading and writing awkward, and the arith- 
metic inaccurate in the junior classes . . . the teacher fairly claims 
that he shal! be held responsible for those only who were allowed by 
their parents to stay long enough to reach his first class.” ! 


It naturally followed from this report that the point to 
be aimed at was the improvement of the instruction in the 
lower classes of a school. Practically the evidence seemed 
to show that the clever children who reached the highest 
class early were well taught, whilst those who were duller and 
never arrived at the top class, or arrived there too late in 
their career to derive much profit from it, received much 
less advantage from their education than they ought to 
do. Partly to remedy this evil, and partly, as he said, to 
obtain an assurance that the nation secured a better re- 
turn for the money it expended on education, Mr. Lowe 
introduced a new system for measuring out Government 
aid to the elementary schools of the country. Instead of 
the Education Department continuing to recognize teachers 
in elementary schools as civil servants, and providing a 
portion of their salaries, with a promise of a pension when 
they were incapable of further work, as it had done up 
to that time, the whole responsibility for the management 
and finances of a school was to be thrown upon the mana- 
gers ; with them only was the Government to have any direct 
dealings, and they were to be assisted in carrying on their 
schools by a scale of payments depending to a large extent 
upon the proficiency of the scholars. Every child who had 
attended a certain number.of days was to be examined in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, and for each pass a certain 
sum was to be awarded to the school. Beside this there was 
to be a small fixed grant, measured by the average attend- 
ance ; and gradually other payments were introduced for pro- 
ficiency in certain higher subjects. But in all cases the 
payments were to follow examination, and the system has 
been dubbed ‘ payment by results.’ There have been many 


1 Report, p. 238. 
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alterations in this system during the nearly thirty years it 
has been in operation, but they have been alterations of detail 
and not of principle. The one thought of this system of 
regulation seems to have been that the same amount of pro- 
ficiency might be required from all children, and that it was 
the fault of the teachers and managers where such proficiency 
was not secured. No account was taken of some children 
being clever and others dull, that some lived in homes where 
their educational improvement would be encouraged, while 
others were surrounded by hindrances to improvement. For 
some years it was desired to make this uniformity still more 
complete by demanding the same amount of attainment from 
all children of the same age ; but this crown of the edifice had 
to be postponed from year to year, and was never obtained. 
No wonder that such a doctrinaire system was decried, and 
that being mechanical it failed to produce any results that 
were not mechanical. Year by year the cry against it waxed 
louder and louder ; it was denounced as neglecting the clever 
children for the duller ones, as converting the teachers into 
mere cram instructors, as failing to impart any real education 
to the children, as centring the whole thought of managers and 
teachers upon the best means of earning grants for the school 


and not upon the improvement of the scholars, and so forth. 

The Education Commission that reported in 1888 endea- 
voured to steer between the two systems which had been 
tried, and to avoid the evils which it could not fail to recog- 
nize that they had fostered. In the summary of their recom- 
mendations this is thus expressed : 


‘That the distribution of the Parliamentary grant cannot be 
wholly freed from its present dependence on the results of examina- 
tion without the risk of incurring grav er evils than those which it is 
sought to cure. Nor can we believe > that Parliament will continue to 
make so large an annual grant as that which now appears in the 
Education Estimates without in some way satisfying itself that the 
quality of the education given justifies the expenditure. Nevertheless 
we are unanimously of opinion that the present system of “ payment 
by results” is carried too far and is too rigidly applied, and that it 
ought to be modified and relaxed in the interests equally of the 
scholars, of the teachers, and of education itself. ‘That while Parlia- 
ment, in voting large payments of public money to school managers, 
requires some: security for educational results, and looks to the 
reports of H.M.’s inspectors for security that these results are 
attained, payments shou!d be made so as to avoid fixing the manager's 
or teacher’s attention too exclusively on the details on which the 
grant is based.’ ! 

1 Report, p. 220. 
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The system of payment propounded by the new Code is 
drawn up strictly on these lines. It gets rid of much that 
was objectionable in the old Code, but it does not revert to 
the former system, which was described by the Education 
Commission of 1861 as an inspection of schools and not of 
scholars. There is,and always must be, danger in all schools, 
and especially in elementary schools into which children are 
driven by compulsion, that the dull, stupid, and obstinate 
children should be neglected. The child whom the attendance 
officer and police magistrate have compelled to attend school 
may sulkily resolve that it will not learn, and may give all 
the trouble it possibly can; whilst the present foolish craze 
about corporal punishment makes the teacher’s task a most 
unenviable one, and one that must sorely tempt him to feel, 
if not to say, if the child does not care to learn, I do not care 
to teach him. The continued possibility of each child beirtg 
examined will furnish some stimulus in the opposite direction, 
and help to nerve the teacher to work on at the irksome task 
of trying to make even the stupidest and dullest learn some- 
thing. Efforts have been made by the National Union of 
Teachers and in Parliament to get rid of all that savours 
of payment by results; but we must confess that in our 
opinion enough has been done in that direction for the 
present. 

What has been done by the new Code is this, Instead 
of the percentage of passes of all the children in the school 
being reckoned up and as many pence per child being paid 
to the school as the figure denoting the percentage of passes 
represents, there is a fixed payment of 14s. or 12s. 6d. per 
child made to the school. This payment includes, beside 
that which has been already named, what has hitherto been 
given for average attendance and the merit grant. Whether 
the larger or the smaller grant shall be assigned to the school 
is to be regulated by the general condition of the school and 
the efficiency of the teaching. The words of the Code 
(Art. 101 [a]) are :— 


(i) ‘ The Department shall decide which, if either, of these sums 
shall be paid, after considering the report and recommendation 
of the inspectors on the accuracy of knowledge and general intelli- 
gence of the scholars in the elementary subjects. (ii) The grant of 
12s. 62. is a fixed grant and may not be reduced except under 
Article 92 ; nor may it be withdrawn unless the whole grant is with- 
drawn. (iii) No school shall receive the higher of the two principal 
grants unless the inspector reports that the scholars throughout the 
school are satisfactorily taught recitation.’ 
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The g2nd Article to which reference is made is as fol- 
lows :— 


‘In cases where any of the conditions of annual grants set forth 
in this Code (except such conditions as are specially imposed by 
Parliament) are not fulfilled, the Department have power, after con- 
sidering all the circumstances, to pay the grant, or a portion of the 
grant, and give a warning to the managers that the grant may be 
withheld next year.’ 


It will be seen that the words we have printed in italics are 
inconsistent with the provisions of Article 101, and it is very 
much to be hoped that they will be eliminated : for if a grant 
may be diminished it cannot be looked upon as fixed, and 
with the enormous power necessarily left to the Department, 
it is most desirable that it should be so placed as to be com- 
pelled to act boldly when it does act. To withhold a grant 
altogether would be a strong measure that would have to be 
justified, and would certainly be closely scrutinized ; but to 
withhold a portion of the grant for alleged violations of pro- 
visions of the Code would be comparatively easy ; and if there 
was a Vice-President hostile to Voluntary schools, nothing 
would be easier than for him to withhold an important portion 
of the grant under Article 92 without exciting an outcry in 
Parliament ; and yet the school might be as effectually ruined, 
and compelled to close its doors, by a material deduction from 
the anticipated grant as by its refusal altogether ; and, more- 
over, in the latter case a year’s warning would be necessary, 
whilst in the case of a fine no notice would be required. We 
trust that this defect will be remedied before the Code is acted 
upon, as attention has been called to it from several influen- 
tial quarters. And it is never wise to forget that we cannot 
tell who may rule at the Education Office, or how unjust the 
ruler may be. 

Beside this principal grant of 14s. or 12s. 6d. for each 
child in average attendance, there is to be a grant for disci- 
pline and organization of Is. or Is. 6d. :— 


‘The Department shall decide which, if either, of these sums 
shall be paid after considering the report and recommendation of the 
inspector. ‘The inspector, in recommending either the higher or the 
lower of these grants, will have special regard to the moral training 
and conduct of the children, to the neatness and order of the school 
premises and furniture, and to the proper classification of the scholars, 
both for teaching and examination. But he will not interfere with 
any method of organization adopted in a training-college if it is satis- 
factorily carried out in the school. To meet the requirements 
respecting discipline, the managers and teachers will be expected to 
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satisfy the inspector that all reasonable care is taken, in the ordinary 
management of the school, to bring up the children in habits of 
punctuality, of good manners and language, of cleanliness and neat- 
ness, and also to impress upon the children the importance of cheerful 
obedience to duty, of consideration and respect for others, and of 
honour and truthfulness in word and act. The inspector should also 
satisfy himself that the teacher has not unduly pressed those who are 
dull or delicate in preparation for examination at any time of the 
year’ (Art. ror [4] i). 


These are the pecuniary changes which affect all schools ; 
it may therefore be well to examine how far they are likely 
to benefit or injure them. It will be seen that under them a 
school may earn 15s. 6d. a scholar, or 15s., or 145., or 135. 6d. 
At present a school receives 4s. 6d. for each child in average 
attendance, and may obtain 3s. for the merit grant ; so that if 
it secures 8s. from the examination in elementary subjects, 
7.€. passes 96 per cent. of its scholars, it would neither gain 
nor lose, provided it secured the highest grant under the new 
Code ; if it now passes more than 96 per cent. it would lose ; 
if less than 96 per cent., it would gain. But then last year out 
of the 13,124 Church schools which sought a merit grant, only 
2,274 gained that at 3s., whilst 7,066 were aw arded 2S., 3,249 
1s.,and 535 had the grant refused altogether. If we suppose 
that caby ‘those that obtained the highest merit grant would 
receive the 15s. 6d. grant under the new Code, then we must 
compare the present earnings of the schools with one of the 
lower grants under the new Code. At present we may sup- 
pose that these schools are receiving the 4s. 6d. average 
attendance grant, and 2s. or 1s. for merit ; if in receipt of the 
2s. merit grant they must pass 84 per cent. to obtain a sum 
equiv alent to what they must receive at the lowest rate pay- 
able under the new Code ; and if they only gained the Is. 
merit grant they must pass 96 per cent. of their scholars to 
secure a like result ; whilst those to whom the merit grant is 
now refused must profit by the change. But then it is only 
fair to bear in mind that under the new Code many of these 
schools might, and no doubt would, obtain more than the 
lowest grant would give them ; some of them might obtain the 
higher principal grant and also that for discipline, whilst others 
of them might secure one or other of these grants. If we turn 
to the percentage of passes in Church schools, as set forth in 
the report of the Education Department for last year, we find 
that in 5,385 departments more than 90 per cent. of the children 
passed their examination successfully ; in 5,085 departments 
the passes ranged from 80 to 90 per cent. ; in 1,929 from 70 
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to 80 per cent. ; in 547 from 60 to 70 per cent. ; in 135 from 
50 to 60 per cent. ; and in 45 they were less than 50 per cent, 
So that of all these schools the great majority must be con- 
siderable gainers, whilst no school could lose more than 4d. a 
child if it continued to be as well taught and managed as it 
is at present, and very few would lose that. There can be no 
doubt, therefore, that the new Code will increase the grant 
on the whole, and that it will be more beneficial to schools 
which have not hitherto earned the highest grants than it will 
be to those which are now most successful. Under the system 
now existing it is the large schools, that can afford to employ 
any number of teachers, that gain the highest grants, whilst the 
smaller schools, however well and efficiently conducted, rarely 
approve themselves in an equal degree to H.M.’s inspector. 
We trust that under the new system this will not be the case, 
and that the higher grant now proposed will not be treated as 
the merit grant was. That grant was designed to rectify the 
inequalities created by the superior advantages which large 
schools with a complete staff of teachers possess over small 
schools where one teacher has to take charge of two or more 
standards ; it was so applied as to intensify the effect of those 
inequalities. Under the new Code this injustice may be 
continued or it may be rectified. 

The other grants made to schools for singing, needlework, 
class and specific subjects, as well as those for infant schools, 
remain as in previous Codes, and therefore call for no remark. 

Pecuniarily, therefore, there should be a very slight gain 
in the amount of help given by Government to elementary 
schools ; but so long as the 17s. 6d. limit remains unrepealed 
any supposed increase will only add to the irritation felt by 
many managers when they find that what has been given 
them with one hand has been taken away with the other, 
because they have been guilty of managing their schools 
economically as well as efficiently. The Government pro- 
mises to remove or raise this objectionable limit next year ; 
and it is impossible for any fair-minded person to object to 
their doing so now that the average grant paid to all the 
schools in the country exceeds the limit imposed. The in- 
justice wrought by this limit to the grant was shown in the 
debate on the Education Estimates, and we regret there 
was no one in the House to expose the unfairness of what 
was then said. It was urged that the Board schools were 
doing much to encourage the study of cookery, whilst the 
Voluntary schools were doing little; the fact being that 
many of the Voluntary schools, being economically managed, 
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would lose the whole grant to which they would be entitled, 
if they taught cookery, by the action of the limiting clause, 
whilst the more expensively managed Board schools are 
able to secure it. It was scarcely fair on the part of those 
who ought to be experts to level an accusation against the 
managers of Voluntary schocls for not teaching what a 
present provision of the Code practically hinders them from 
teaching. 

When we turn from the help the Education Department 
proposes to give to the requirements on which it insists, we 
nnd that the expenditure will certainly increase at least as 
rapidly as the income. There is an indefinite demand for 
more space for each child under instruction ; and though this 
demand is not intended to apply to existing schools, it is 
tolerably certain to have an influence upon people’s feelings 
about what ought to be supplied, and eventually to lead to 
more space being provided ; whilst it will greatly add to the 
amount of money required for erecting new schools, Then 
there are somewhat stricter requirements with respect to the 
staff to be employed. The principal teacher is to suffice for 
instructing 60 children now as formerly ; but each additional 
certificated teacher is only to take charge of 70 scholars 
instead of 80, and of that number only if trained, which is a 
requirement not found in the superseded Code; and if un- 
trained, 60 is to be the number for which he may be respon- 
sible ; whilst an assistant teacher is to suffice for only 50 
instead of 60, and each pupil teacher for 30 instead of 40, a 
probationary pupil teacher may still be allowed to reckon for 
20 as formerly. These requirements are not excessive, and 
do not demand a larger staff than is already employed in 
most well-managed schools. But, nevertheless, they raise the 
minimum compulsory requirement, and when the strain of 
‘payment by results, and consequent cramming for the 
examination, exists no longer, they may be found to add to 
the cost of managing some schools. Then for the first time there 
appears amongst the requirements to qualify a school to receive 
grants that it shall be‘ properly constructed,’ and be ‘ properly 
provided with books, maps, and other apparatus of elementary 
instruction.’ In previous Codes the words ‘ properly furnished ’ 
were considered sufficient, and the introduction of the new 
words is supposed to mean that it is in contemplation to 
require more apparatus than has hitherto been thought neces- 
sary, and that it will rest with the inspector to insist upon 
whatever he regards as desirable. It is obvious that a consider- 
able expenditure may be needed to satisfy these demands. 
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Much more has been done for the small country schools, 
for which the Education Commission urged there was special 
need for more liberal assistance if they were to be made effi- 
cient, than has been attempted for any others. In the super- 
seded Code, where the population of a school district was more 
than 200 and less than 300 a special grant of to/. on the 
recommendation of H.M.’s inspector might be made; and if 
the population was less than 200 the grant might be 157, In 
the new Code these provisions are retained, and in addition, 
when the population is less than 500 the Department may 
make a grant of 10/, which would bring all parishes with 
more than 300 and less than 500 within the circle of those to 
be benefited, and greatly increase the help afforded to those 
previously assisted. It is estimated that 4,500 schools may 
profit by this provision. But in order to obtain this new grant 
considerable additions are made to the requirements upon 
managers, so as to secure that the extra money shall be ex- 
pended in improving the education, and not in diminishing 
the demands upon the liberality of subscribers. These de- 
mands are thus laid down in the Code (art. 105) :— 


‘No grant will be made under this article unless the inspector 
reports that the fees charged are suitable to the population, and that 
the school is under an efficient certificated teacher with an efficient 
and sufficient staff. For the purposes of this article the Department 
consider the principal certificated teacher to be sufficient for an 
average attendance of forty scholars, an assistant teacher for an average 
attendance of thirty, a pupil teacher for an average attendance of 
twenty, and a candidate on probation for an average attendance of 
ten.’ 

At present many of these small country schools are under 
the charge of female ex-pupil teachers provisionally certifi- 
cated ; and when we find that last year there were 261 principal 
mistresses, with a salary of less than 40/,, 532 with a salary of 
40/. and less than 452, and 685 with an income of 45/. and 
less than 50/., we shall understand how cheaply many of these 
schools have been managed. If the attendance was less than 
60 only one teacher was required, and she might have to teach 
children in all the seven standards ; now, the principal teacher 
must be certificated, and must have an assistant if the school 
has more than 39 scholars, and such assistant will only be 
allowed to be responsible for 10 fewer pupils than she would 
be thought competent to teach in a larger school. The ad- 
ditional grant of 10/. will, therefore, be more than swallowed 
up by the increased expenditure which will be required to 


earn it. 
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We have placed in the forefront of our remarks that 
system of payment by results which led to the revolution in 
the Code which has just been accomplished, and the scheme 
which has been adopted to replace it ; but there are still some 
provisions relating to this subject which must be noted, as 
they are intended to safeguard its requirements from the evils 
experienced in the past. All scholars whose names are on 
the books must be present at the inspection unless there is a 
reasonable excuse for their absence, and all are liable to be 
examined in the three elementary subjects ; and whilst, as a 
rule, not less than one-third will be individually examined, at 
the request of the managers all above Standard II. must be 
examined. Then the teachers are to be allowed a freedom of 
classification which they do not now enjoy. A child may be 
quick at learning to read, dull at learning to cipher. Under 
the lately existing Code he must progress at an equal rate to 
a higher standard in both subjects ; under the new regulations 
this will not be required. Beside this a much freer hand is 
given to H.M.’s inspectors in judging the merits of a school. 
The grant is not to rise or fall according to the teacher’s skill 
in coaching up the children under his care to scrape through 
an examination ; but the higher or the lower grant is to be 
awarded according to the general excellence of the school and 
the manner in which it is taught and managed. 

Before leaving this part of the subject we would express 
our warm approbation of the alternative courses of study laid 
down in the schedules, by way of guidance rather than com- 
pulsory direction, as the managers of a school are encouraged 
to submit to the inspector at his annual visit any progressive 
scheme of lessons in any of the numerous subjects permitted 
to be taught. We also think that the Department has acted 
wisely in no longer requiring English to be taught as the first 
class subject. Country children do not seem to profit much 
by learning grammar, as their speech is little influenced by 
what they learn of it ; geography and history are much more 
likely to interest them, and to be remembered by them in 
after life. 

We turn next to the changes which directly affect the 
teachers. When the Education Act of 1870 was passed there 
followed a sudden rapid growth of schools. The demand for 
teachers was much greater than the colleges could supply, and 
sO provision was made for certificating pupil teachers and 
others, who had not enjoyed the advantage of a training-col- 
lege education, upon their passing the qualifying examination 
appointed by the Department. Gradually the country has 
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been supplied with all the schools it requires, and consequently 
the demand for teachers has materially fallen off, and instead 
of schools having trouble to find properly qualified teachers 
efficient teachers have difficulty in finding schools. In 1870 
there were nearly 12,061 schools under separate head teachers, 
and in 1880 this number was more than doubled—there were 
25,601 ; during the last ten years the growth has been some- 
what slower each year, and less than 4,000 schools have been 
added to the educational plant of the country—the number 
of schools reported in the last returns of the Education De- 
partment was 29,199. The increase in the number of teachers 
has much more than kept pace with this growth of schools ; 
for whereas in 1870 there were 12,467 certificated teachers, 
1,262 assistant teachers, and 14,304 pupil teachers, there are 
now 45,434 certificated teachers, 20,242 assistant teachers, and 
30,397 pupil teachers. And it ought to be remarked that 
these figures represent the numbers reported to the Department 
as actually employed, and we fear that the totals would be 
considerably swelled if those were added who are qualified for 
employment but are unable to obtain it. 

Under these circumstances it was only natural that the 
teachers should cry out for increased stringency in the con- 
ditions required for admission to the profession. These the 
new Code contains. Under the old regulations ‘ pupil teachers 
who have passed satisfactorily either the examination for the 
end of the last year of their engagement or that for admission 
to a training-college may be recognized as assistant teachers 
in public elementary schools,’ Under the new Code it is only 
those who have passed the Queen’s Scholarship who will be 
allowed to act in that capacity. Under the defunct Code pupil 
teachers who had passed their last year’s examination satis- 
factorily, or who had obtained a first or second class in the 
examination for admission to a training-college, might obtain 
a provisional certificate, to last till they were twenty-five, and 
which qualified them to take charge of a small country school, 
and which might, upon their passing an examination at 
twenty-five, be converted into a permanent certificate. Under 
the new Code it is only those who have obtained a first class 
in the examination for admission to a training-college who 
can obtain the provisional certificate. Beside this candidates 
must now be examined twice and must undergo probation by 
actual service in school before they can obtain a certificate, 
whereas previously one examination sufficed with the probation 
in a school. And, moreover, no teachers will be permitted. to 
superintend pupil teachers. unless they have in the examina- 
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tion on second year’s papers been placed in the first or second 
division (art. 61). And to obtain still greater security for 
pupil teachers being well taught managers are made respon- 
sible for seeing that this is done. Beside this the conditions 
for pupil teachers are made more stringent, and after two 
consecutive failures in an examination they must leave the 
profession. For the first time stress is laid upon a teacher 
being trained as well as certificated, and an advantage is given 
to those who have been at a training-college. This led toa 
doubt respecting the position of the many teachers now 
actively at work who are certificated but have not been 
trained. The Vice-President in his speech in moving the edu- 
cation estimates seems to have made it clear that the distinc- 
tion is prospective, and that those now certificated will all be 
regarded as trained. As an encouragement to pupil teashers 
to pass the examination for a Queen’s Scholarship at the con- 
clusion‘of their apprenticeship, and possibly in consideration 
of the increased demands made upon them, a grant is now to 
be made to them of 54. ifthey pass in the first class, and of 4/. 
if they pass in the second. This is instead of the 3/. or 2/. to 
which they would have been entitled under the old Code. 

A serious change in the manner of training teachers has 
been introduced by the new Code in the provisions made for 
permitting day colleges to undertake the task. Such colleges 
were recommended by the Education Commission, partly to 
meet the objections of Nonconformists, who complained that 
the great majority of the training-colleges were in the hands 
of Churchmen (and as they were mainly built by money 
voluntarily subscribed, there would have seemed to be no 
reasonable ground for complaint), and that consequently Non- 
conformist students were at a disadvantage ; and partly because 
it would seem to be intended that after a time all students 
shall be trained before they are certificated, and not be per- 
mitted as they now are to qualify themselves for the office of 
teacher by passing examinations. The number of such stu- 
dents is for the present limited to 200 in each year, but that 
number will no doubt increase ; in all cases a day training- 
college must be attached to some University or college of 
University rank. Before we can speak very confidently con- 
cerning these colleges we need a good deal more information 
respecting them than we at present possess, as some of the 
directions concerning them have evidently not been thought 
out, and, if we were to assume that they are final, they would 
place them at an unfair advantage over residential colleges 


with respect to examinations. But at the inception of such 
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a scheme omissions and mistakes are almost inevitable, and 
with the evident desire of the Department to be strictly just 
and equitable, it would be most unbecoming to suppose that 
it was intended to give any preference to either kind of col- 
lege. For ourselves, we regret that day training-colleges 
should have become a necessity, as we fear in the present state 
of religious feeling in the country they are, as we believe that 
immense benefit has been derived by the students in training- 
colleges from their residence in them; their manners have 
thus become more polished by constant intercourse with per- 
sons of superior social position ; friendships have been formed 
which have been of the greatest benefit in after life ; an espret 
de corps has been kindled which has done much to elevate 
their tone in after life ; whilst the religious privileges they 
have enjoyed have been such as seriously to influence for good 
the character of numerous students for the rest of their lives. 
Happily, the residential colleges will still continue to fulfil 
their most useful and important office, and we sincerely hope 
that their popularity will in no way diminish, and that they 
will be as well filled with able and accomplished students in 
the future as they have been in the past. 

The new Code desires to make the study of drawing 
universal in boys’ schools, but it forbears from making this 
compulsory for the present ; and to make the study of draw- 
ing more popular it proposes to encourage a certain amount 
of technical instruction, intending that the scholars shall work 
from their own drawings. In girls’ schools it professes a 
desire to make cooking much more generally taught than 
it is at present. But, as we have already said, it is the 
Department itself which hinders the accomplishment of this 
desire. For if the 17s. 6d. limit had been removed, there can 
be no doubt that cooking would have been taught in very 
many Voluntary schools where now it is not attempted. The 
annoyance and irritation which the striking off the grant after 
it has been earned occasions the managers are more than 
they are inclined to face, and therefore the wish paraded by 
the Department of its desire to promote the study of cookery 
is valued at what its action shows it to be worth. For the 
first time the Code introduces laundry-work as a subject to 
be taught, but so long as the 17s. 6d. limit remains there is no 
chance of its being introduced into many Voluntary schools. 

The only other subject to which we need call attention is 
the effort to revive evening schools and to make them a kind 
of continuation schools. Instead of the principal object of 
such schools being the instruction of young people whose 
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previous education had been neglected in the elementary 
subjects of reading, writing, and arithmetic, it proposes to 
dispense with teaching such subjects as a matter of necessity 
to those who produce a certificate of having been scholars ina 
public elementary school and of having passed Standard V. 
What the result will be of this effort to popularize evening 
schools and to adapt them to the wants of those who have 
passed through the elementary schools, remains to be seen. 
We can only say that we heartily wish them success, and we 
trust that the clergy generally, and especially those in the 
rural parts of the country, will be encouraged to undertake 
that active part, not only in their management, but also in 
the instruction given in them, which they were wont to do 
when the elementary subjects were chiefly taught, and by 
means of which they have obtained in many well-worked 
parishes greatly increased influence over their young pari- 
shioners, and have done much to bind them both to a re- 
ligious life and to the Church, 

From an educational point of view we think there can be 
no doubt that the new Code is a vast improvement upon its 
predecessor. In discarding the so-called system of payment 
by results it gets rid of what has materially helped to degrade 
the elementary education of the country by making it a 
system of grant-earning rather than one of education. And in 
doing this it has wisely preserved some difference in the 
standard of payments to mark the difference between 
thoroughly well-managed schools and those that are only 
moderately efficient ; it was, no doubt, a temptation to let the 
pendulum swing violently in the direction opposite to that 
with which so much fault had been found, but it was wise and 
prudent to remember the failings of a still earlier system, and 
to endeavour to elaborate a scheme which would avoid both 
of the proved evils of the past, though no doubt when put into 
practice the new plan will manifest some unexpected failings 
of its own. It aims at getting rid of all badly managed 
schools, and we trust that-it will do this by raising those 
which may now be classed in that category to a state of greater 
efficiency. 

The failing point with respect to the Code is that its 
authors have not had more courage to do fuller justice finan- 
cially to the schools which have hitherto been unfairly treated, 
and which they no doubt sincerely desire to help. Those 
responsible for the Education Act of 1870 contrived to endow 
their Nonconformist and secularist friends and supporters 
with the educational rates of the country, amounting’ now to 
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some millions a year. The professed friends of Voluntary 
schools are afraid to go to Parliament this year to insist that 
the 17s. 6d. limit shall be repealed, although it would only 
add some thousands a year to the income of the poorest and 
most deserving schools of the country ; and whilst they have 
provided a Code which will involve immediately a consider- 
able addition of expenditure, they postpone till next year the 
measure which is needed to lighten the load which the sup- 
porters of the Voluntary schools have to bear. The friends of 
the Board School system are fond of taunting the supporters 
of Voluntary schools with not increasing the large annual 
amount they provide out of their own pockets for the support 
of their schools, and they take no note that themselves never 
dip their hands into their own pockets for a shilling to main- 
tain the system which they prefer. We have no wish to sec 
Churchmen deprived of what ought to be the pleasure as well 
as the duty of helping to furnish religious education to the 
children of their own Church; but we feel indignant at the 
hypocrisy which charges them with indifference to the cause 
they champion, when the accusation proceeds from men who 
profess to be enamoured of another system for which they 
make no sacrifices, and for which many of them showed no 
interest so long as it required some pecuniary support from 
themselves, and was in no way mixed up with political 
interests. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


A Select Library of the Nicene and FPost-Nicene Fathers of the 
Christian Church. Edited by Puitip Scuarr, D.D., LL.D. 
Vol. v. St Augustin: Anti-Pelagian Writings. Vol. vi. Sé. 
Augustin: Sermon on the Mount; Harmony of the Gospels ; 
Homilies on the Gospels. Vol. vii. St. Augustin: Homilies on 
the Gospel of John ; Homilies on the First Epistle of John ; 
Soliloquies. Vol. viii. Expositions on the Psalms. Vol. 1x, St. 
Chrysostom: On the Priesthood; Ascetic Treatises; Select 
Homilies and Letters ; Homilies on the Statues. (New York: 
1887-9.) 

We have here five more volumes of the American Library of the 

Fathers. The type and form of the series have always appeared to us 

‘far superior in convenience and attractiveness both to the Oxford 

Library and to Clark’s Edinburgh translations, and as on the last 

‘occasion upon which we noticed the work of Dr. Schaff and his 

collaborators we found something to criticize in the execution of the 

versions, we are the more rejoiced warmly to praise that of the im- 
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y portant volumes now in our hands. The first of them contains the 
at Anti-Pelagian treatises of St. Augustine, omitting as too long the Contra 
y Julianum and Opus imperfectum. Five hundred pages of double 
d columns, closely printed, will perhaps content most readers upon the 


first stage of a controversy which has never been decided, and is now 


ie suspended in the Church only because it has been transferred to the 
'- field of philosophy, from which it so largely came. Dr. Warfield’s 
1¢ introduction is a very careful history of the original dispute and of 
p- St. Augustine’s part in it. It would have led him too far to illustrate 
of by modern references the statement (p. Ixviii.) that St. Augustine’s 
rs view of the will ‘is in consonance with modern psychology.’ But 
al when he laments that the saint was ‘ sadly deflected from the natural 
rt course of his theology by the alien influence’ of his doctrine of the 
oe Church, we differ from him very widely. To our thinking it was just 
a St. Augustine’s doctrine of the Church which hindered his doctrine 
| of grace from becoming the gloomy and misanthropic theory which 
on many of his followers have propounded, and fitted him to work freely in 
ell dispensing gifts to men upon the same lines as Augustine’s Master. 
he Volume vi. gives us a considerable instalment of St. Augustine’s 
he exegetical works re-edited from the Oxford and Edinburgh transla- 
ise tions. May we remind the Rev. D. S. Schaff that Archbishop Trench’s 
ho well-known book is not an edition of St. Augustine’s work on the Sermon 
ey on the Mount, but a commentary on that portion of Scripture selected 
no from his various books? The succeeding volume contains (from the 
sian Edinburgh edition) the lectures on the Gospel of St. John and the 
: homilies on St. John’s first Epistle. We have compared the transla- 
cal tions with the original in various places, and have found no worse 
fault than that of rendering ‘Hoc quando caperet caro, quod dixit 

panem, carnem ?’ by ‘ When did flesh comprehend this flesh which he 

called bread?’ The volume concludes with the saint’s early work 

called So/iloguies, translated by an American scholar, Mr. Starbuck. 

We presume the version must have reached the editor too late for 

insertion in an earlier volume, but we think he was perfectly in the 

the right to include it. The work itself has something Socratic about it, 
LD. and deserves perhaps higher praise than Dr. Schaff assigns to it ; and 
St. the translator has succeeded well in his endeavour ‘to avail himself 
pels ; wherever requisite of the elder idioms of our tongue,which appear more 
+ a germane both to the matter and manner of St. Augustine than the un- 
hn mellowed English of the nineteenth century.’ Alas, we fear the paradox 
_ St. is too true, and that language, unlike wine, loses its mellowness with 
Select the lapse of years—especially in America. Volume viii. gives us St. 
ork : Augustine’s Enarrations on the Psalms, in which Bishop Cleveland 
Coxe has found a labour of love, save that he was commissioned to 

f the reduce the six volumes of the Oxford translation into one of the present 
to us series ; a sentence which involved the excision of a full half of the 
xford matter. We are bound, however, to say that, having examined a 
> Jast good many places in which omission has taken place, we have not 
d his found any where the loss was of importance. It must be remembered 
f the that the work consists of popular expositions, and that popular 
e im- teaching requires, as Archbishop Whately remarked, the mixture of a 
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good deal of bran lest the horse should bolt his oats. But we do not 
want for reading that enlargement upon ideas already sufficiently pre- 
sented which is so requisite in oral teaching. The growth of books 
has been such that there are but few authors in any department who 
can hope to survive except in extracts ; happy if they survive even so. 
And though excision can be no pleasant task to a reverent and loving 
hand, there is none which we should be less willing to entrust to 
dulness or carelessness. 

Great indeed is the contrast between the exposition of a psalm 
which comes to us from the modern school of verbal and grammatical 
scholarship and one from the pen of St. Augustine, to whom the 
original language was unknown, and who wrote for congregations 
to whom a very incorrect Latin version of the Greek translation 
appeared to be the inspired Bible. In the first we certainly find our- 
selves in contact with the words of the original, but we very often 
stop at the words and gain no help towards the broad grasp of 
a passage or its spiritual import ; and sometimes ask ourselves 
whether, if the words of our own letters were thus minutely anato- 
mized, the thought which came out would be always the thought that 
was in our minds. In the other case we sometimes find all the 
resources of intellect and spiritual experience devoted to the exposi- 
tion of an idea which was not in the mind of the sacred writer at all ; 
as if the inspiration of Scripture implied that whatever can be got out 
of it even by imaginary allegory or false translation is part of the 
import which the comprehensive intention of its Author willed it to 
bear. The transition from the one method to the other is like that 
from Shakspeare’s history to Hallam’s : a great deal of life with little 
exactness, or a great deal of exactness with little life. The last clause 
of Ps. Ixxi. v. 15 stands in our Prayer-book version ‘for I know no 
end thereof’; in our Bible version and in Professor Cheyne, ‘ for I 
know not the numbers thereof.’ But the Septuagint renders ore ovx 
éyvwv tpaypareias, and the old African version, which knew not the 
Hebrew, and which St. Augustine’s congregation used, had ‘ quoniam 
non cognovi negotiationes’; and Jerome’s Latin, taken from the 
Hebrew, adopts that meaning of the word rendered ‘ numbers’ which 
expresses writing, and translates ‘quoniam non cognovi litteraturam.’ 
Augustine takes the African rendering, and delivers upon it an excel- 
lent lecture to tradesmen, exceedingly applicable to this very day :— 


‘ Do they not when they have contracted to make shoes for one man, 
when they have received money from another man give up that which 
they were making and undertake to make for another, and deceive him 
for whom they have promised to make speedily ? Do they not often say, 
to-day I am about it, to-day I’ll get them done? Secondly, in the very 
sewing do they not commit as many frauds?’ 


But then comes the Vulgate :— 


‘ There is in some copies, “I have not known literature.” Where some 
books have “ trading,” these others “literature.” How they may accord 
is a hard matter to find out ; and yet the discrepancy of interpreters per- 
chance sheweth the meaning.’ 
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An admonition based on this rendering follows, and the people are 
exhorted not to remain in the letter like the Jews, whose Pentateuch 
resembles the five porches of Bethesda in which the sick lay helpless 
till the water was troubled by the coming of the Lord. But we shall 
take another instance in which the patristic commentator without 
misinterpretation seems to us to make the grander use of his text. Mr. 
Cheyne’s comment on Ps. cx. 7, ‘ Of the brook doth He drink in the 
way, therefore can He lift up His head,’ runs as follows :— 


‘Cf. Judges vi. 5, 2 Sam. xxii. 13, and Shakspeare’s lines “ Three 
times they breath’d and three times did they drink Upon agreement, of 
swift Severn’s flood.” Has not something dropped out of the text? 
Perowne’s admirable paraphrase certainly suggests this, ‘Then with 
renewed ardour, with head erect and kindling eye [the king] continues 
the pursuit. Thus shall victory be crowned and not a foe remain.”’ 


And here is St. Augustine’s :— 


‘“ He shall drink of the brook in the way, therefore shall He lift up 
His head.” Let us consider Him drinking of the brook in the way ; first 
of all, what is the brook? The onward flow of human mortality ; for, as 
a brook is gathered together by the rain, overflows, roars, runs, and by 
running runs down, that is, finishes its course, so is all this course of 
mortality. Men are born, they live, they die, and when some die others 
are born, and when they die others are born, they succeed, they flock 
together, they depart and will not remain. What is held fast here? 
What doth not run? What is not on its way to the abyss as if it were 
gathered together from rain? For as a river suddenly drawn together 
from rain from the drops of showers runneth into the sea and is seen no 
more, nor was it seen before it was collected from the rain : so this hidden 
rain is collected together from hidden sources and floweth on ; at death 
again it travelleth where it is hidden ; this intermediate state soundeth 
and passeth away. Of this brook He drinketh, He hath not disdained 
to drink of this brook ; for to drink of this brook was to Him to be born 
and to die. What this brook hath is birth and death. Christ assumed 
this; He was born, He died. ‘Therefore hath He lifted up His head.” 
That is, because He was humble and became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the Cross ; therefore God also hath highly exalted Him and 
given Him a name which is above every name ; that at the name of Jesus 
every knee shall bow of things in heaven and things on earth and things 
under the earth ; and that every tongue shall confess that Jesus Christ 
the Lord is in the glory of God the Father.’ 


Dr. Schaff has secured for the editorship of Chrysostom the ser- 
vices of a genuine expert. Prebendary Stephens is an excellent 
scholar to begin with, and he is steeped in St. Chrysostom, his bio- 
graphy of whom is known to all students of patristic times. For the 
whole volume now before us Mr. Stephens is responsible, except that 
a good introduction by the general editor is prefixed. The first piece 
is the De Sacerdotio, recognized in all times as not only full of graphic 
information concerning the life of the Church in those days, but of 
helpful advice for that permanent work of the ministry, the same in 
every age. The standard of ministerial life is very high ; the higher, 
perhaps, because it existed in the midst of a society the habits and 
manners of which required:to be constantly and permanently protested 
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against. A society which, with all its imperfections, the Christian 
priest may hope to influence for good, brings him no doubt many 
temptations, but he will not and ought not to feel, as good priests did in 
those days, that the sole duty for which it calls on him is the duty of 
protest and opposition. And yet, after all, the reader of the De Sacer- 
dotio will note for his instruction, and sometimes for his amusement, 
how very nearly the human nature with which St. Chrysostom was 
acquainted resembled that which we meet in our own parishes. There 
is, however, one characteristic of the clerical feeling of those times in 
which we are not afraid to say we may humbly hope to excel it— 
thorough sincerity in respect to the assumption of the sacred office. 
Entrance into the ministry or into a bishopric presented itself then 
as a charge so awful that no good man could be supposed to accept 
it voluntarily. St. Paul’s straightforward principle, ‘If any man 
desireth the office of a bishop he desireth a good work,’ was for- 
gotten. And (if the reader will pardon our irreverence) the conduct 
of a Christian towards the ministry resembled that of a young lady to 
her admirer: there must be an appearance of compulsion. Asa 
matter of course, the duty of coyness on the one side drew with it 
the corresponding duty of urgency on the other, and everything 
became fair in the matter of securing an eligible priest. With all the 

varied excellences of the De Sacerdotio, we cannot admire the prin- 
ciple on which the saint exults in the trick by which he has trapped 
his friend into ordination, while his high conception of the duties of 
the priesthood is laid down to justify his own shrinking from its 
burden. This original defect of principle infects a good deal of the 
work with a tinge of what we must not in so true a saint call affec- 
tation, but which is not downright English plainness of speech. For 
our parts, we cannot but feel that conscience is more truly honoured 
in the simple question of the Anglican ordinal, ‘Do you trust that you 
are inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to take upon you this office 
and ministration to serve God for the promoting of His glory and the 
edifying of His people?’ But the careful reader will remark that this 
conventionality passes out of St. Chrysostom’s style when he comes 
to speak of the realities of spiritual work, and is exchanged for the 
most thorough earnestness and the most practical spirit. The 
remaining contents of the volume are the letters to Theodore after 
his fall—a fall which consisted in his desire to marry ; the letter to a 
young widow; the instructions to Catechumens ; the thesis ‘ that 
demons do not govern the world,’ addressed to the pessimists of 
those days ; the homily on the passage ‘ Father, if Thou be willing, 
let this cup pass from Me,’ which is very appropriate to our present 
controversies, as showing the views of the saint upon the community 
of nature between our Saviour and ourselves ; and other important 
homilies and treatises, concluding with the great series upon the 
Statues. All of these are furnished with valuable introductions by 
Mr. Stephens, and presented in good and readable English. The 
future volumes of St. Chrysostom will doubtless be fuller of exegetical 
matter than this one, but none of them can be so useful for informa- 
tion on the mind of the saint and his times. And many large books 
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of ecclesiastical history might be read with less result in that sympa- 
thetic comprehension of the past, which is the true end of the study 
of its records, than may be secured by the pleasant task of mastering 
this one moderate volume. 


After the Exile. By P. Hay Hunter, Minister of Yester. (Edin- 

burgh and London: Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier, 1890.) 
THE success of Mr. Hunter’s previously published work, Zhe Story 
of Daniel, made us anticipate a similar success in the book before us. 
The importance of the period which is here surveyed can hardly be 
better stated than in the words of the Preface :— 


‘Within these hundred years the last words of prophecy were spoken, 
the teaching of Moses was established as the basis of the national life, 
the first steps were taken towards the formation of a canon of Scripture. 
Jewish society was moulded into a shape which succeeding centuries 
modified but did not essentially change. During this period the forces 
which opposed Christ, the forces which rallied to His side, had their 
origin. This century saw the rise of parties which afterwards bécame 
sects under the names of Pharisees and Sadducees, It laid the founda- 
tions of Rabbinism. It fixed the attitude of the Jews towards the Gentiles. 
It put the priesthood on the way to supreme authority. It gave birth to 
the Samaritan schism.’ 


It is indeed hardly possible to exaggerate the importance of the 
period, because in it were sown the germs of so many ideas and 
institutions which afterwards bore abundant fruit. And yet we have 
hardly anything in English which gives a readable and at the same 
time trustworthy account of it, making use of all the materials in the 
way of inscriptions, &c., which are now available. Dean Stanley’s 
book is now out of date. Prideaux’ Connection is weighted with much 
that is unimportant, though still valuable. Redford’s Four Centuries 
of Silence covers the whole period in the space which Mr. Hunter has 
given to barely a hundred years. It is true Mr. Hunter works his 
materials almost to death, but they are so few that it is necessary to 
make the most of them. The divergence between the exalted posi- 
tion assigned to Ezra by unanimous later tradition, and the scanty 
records of the Bible about him, shows that it did not come within 
the scope of the inspired writer to go into full details respecting the 
events of the period. Mr. Hunter therefore lays under contribution 
Psalms and Prophets, and also, with due discrimination, the accounts 
of Josephus and the Apocrypha. It is perhaps a pity that he avoids 
as much as he does ‘ touching on questions of Biblical criticism,’ and 
gives conclusions ‘ without statement of the steps by which they have 
been reached.’ Though it perhaps makes the book more readable, 
it lessens its value to the student, because every now and then we 
are uncertain whether a passage is quoted merely by way of z//ustra- 
tion, or whether it is intended as documentary evidence for the state- 
ment. The way in which the records are used may be illustrated by 
the light which Ezekiel’s prophecy is made to throw on Ezra’s diffi- 
culty in getting Levites to return with him. The famous Cylinder of 
Cyrus is of course utilized to correct the old idea of this king as a 
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Monotheist, and the origin of Monotheism in Israel is interestingly 
discussed. But Mr. Hunter has equally at his command the very 
latest contributions of modern students, both in England and abroad, 
and one has fresh proofs on every page how well abreast of present 
criticism the writer is. And yet this is not slavishly followed, for 
in interpretation of prophecies, and even sometimes in translation, 
Mr. Hunter shows his independent examination of the texts he uses. 
Of course, like all writers who endeavour to vivify the dry bones of 
history, Mr. Hunter sometimes seems to let his historical imagination 
carry him a little ahead of his facts ; but he does not err dangerously 
in this respect, and the book is throughout valuable as indicating 
how much a seemingly unimportant passage may be made to prove. 
The style seems as good as the matter. Only here and there do 
such expressions as ‘religious Chauvinism,’ ‘antepenultimate pro- 
phet,’ ‘ prophetism’ (!), jar on the ear and disturb the easy flow of the 
language. ‘There are one or two slips of grammar, as on p. 186, and 
a curious misprint on p. xi. puts Marathon in 409. One sentence 
will illustrate the liberally critical standpoint from which the whole 
narrative is discussed : 


‘That great body of doctrine and tradition which had grown with the 
nation’s growth, and which now under the title Zorah Mosheh began 
to assert a supremacy no longer episodic and partial as heretofore, but 
permanent and absolute,’ &c. 

The importance of Ezra’s work is only here indicated, and a fuller 
discussion of it is promised in the second volume, which will carry 
the history on beyond the time of the Old Testament to the esta- 
blishment of the legendary Great Synagogue. ‘The present volume 
has but whetted our appetite, and we shall look forward, with im- 
patience and the certainty of not being disappointed, to the next 
instalment of Mr. Hunter’s work. We confidently recommend all 
who wish for a very readable and stimulating account of this very 
important period to get Mr. Hunter’s cheap and admirable volume. 


The Hereafter: Sheol, Hades, Hell, the World to come, and the 
Scripture Doctrine of Retribution according to Law. By JAMES 
Fyre. (Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark, 1890.) 

Tuis is a painstaking book, written in a temperate spirit, from the 

Protestant point of view. Its conclusions are orthodox, and it rejects 

both the doctrine of annihilation or conditional immortality and the 

doctrine of the final salvation ofall. ‘Though maintaining the eternity 
of the punishment of the wicked, yet we do not find in it the harsh- 
ness and even the repulsiveness which so often is met with in ortho- 
dox Calvinistic works. ‘The distinguishing feature of the book is its 
adoption of the view of the Eastern Church that the fire of hell is not 

a material fire, and the arguments in favour of this opinion are well 

and forcibly put. 

The author begins by a chapter on the testimony of history to a 
future life and retribution. This is a novel feature in treatises on this 
subject, and we think it an important one, as tending to throw light 
on the universal belief of mankind in immortality and future judg- 
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ment. The author passes in review the ancient Egyptians, the 
Babylonians, and Assyrians, the Iranians or Persians, the Indians, 
the Canaanites and Phoenicians, the Arabians, the Greeks, the 
Etruscans, the Chinese, the American Indians, and the negroes of 
Central Africa. He finds in all evidence of a primitive faith in one 
living and only God, the Creator and Upholder of all things; and 
this united with a faith in a future life and future rewards and 
punishments. It would appear, in fact, that monotheism is not, as is 
often supposed, an outgrowth from polytheism, but that the: latter 
was posterior to the former in all these ancient nations, and came in 
as a corruption obscuring the primitive faith. 

The author next examines and collates successively the teaching 
of the Old Testament, the Apocrypha, and the New Testament re- 
garding a future life and retribution. In regard to the Old Testa- 
ment the author rightly rejects the opinion that the future state is not 
taught in it. It would, as he remarks, be something quite astound- 
ing, seeing that both the Hebrews and Moses were so long in Bgypt, 
where the doctrine was so prominent and popular, and must have 
been well known to them. But it is not true. Rather the doctrine 
is taken for granted all through the Old Testament. As evidence of 
this we have the phrases ‘go to his fathers,’ ‘ gathered to his fathers,’ 
‘ gathered to his people,’ which so often occur in the earlier books. 
Thus Abraham gave up the ghost and died, and was gathered to his 
people ; Isaac also ; and Jacob says, ‘I will go down to Sheol to my 
son mourning.’ There are in addition to this many other indica- 
tions, such as the story of the witch of Endor, the severe laws against 
necromancy, Isaiah’s description of the King of Babylon’s entrance 
into Sheol. ‘The main proof, however, is the idea of Sheol as the 
place of the dead which pervaded the Hebrew literature from 
beginning to end. 

The author devotes much pains to the elucidation of the doctrine 
of Sheol ; and he gives a schedule of passages from which the reader 
can see at a glance its use in the Old Testament. And yet he has 
missed the true notion of it, and indeed the great idea which under- 
lies both the Jewish and Christian revelations. His theory is that 
originally there was no distinction of states in Sheol, but gradually 
such distinction was introduced. ‘There was a lower place for the 
wicked and a higher for the just. So far we think the author is right, 
though there are some who deny that the distinction had any place 
in the canonical writings of the Old Testament. But at any rate the 
distinction is visible in the Apocrypha, and becomes quite clear in 
the New Testament in the parable of Dives and Lazarus. Where the 
author is quite wrong is when he argues that the place of the just in 
Sheol, which is called Paradise or Abraham’s bosom, is identical with 
the heaven where God reigns. Such an idea was contrary to all 
Bible notions, Sheol being the under-world, whereas the heaven 
where God reigns is the upper world. Here the author misses com- 
pletely the fundamental notion in the Jewish mind, which was 
deliverance from Sheol. What weighed on the Jewish mind was that 
all go to one place. All go to Sheol, the land of feebleness and 
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darkness. The just equally with the wicked go thither. Why should 
this be so? Why should the just who has loved and served God go 
to a place where he can do neither? for ‘the dead praise not Thee, 
O Lord, neither all they that go down into the pit.’ The pious Jew 
felt that this could not be. He had lived with God, and he felt that 
God would not forget him when he went to Sheol. Surely God 
would deliver him from Sheol, and raise him up to His right hand, 
where there is the fulness of joy ; and plaintively he pleaded with 
God, ‘ Thou wilt not leave my soul in Sheol.’ Hence the deepest, 
the ultimate idea of redemption in the Jewish mind was deliverance 
from Sheol. ‘The doctrine of the resurrection was nothing else but 
the doctrine of this deliverance, and the pious Jew looked forward to 
the resurrection as his dearest hope. From this point of view we see 
how significant was the work of Christ. He died and went down 
to Sheol ; and then rose again the third day, ‘ having loosed the pai:is 
of death, because it was not possible that He should be holden of it.’ 
Christ thus became the firstfruits of them that slept ; and in this 
respect His redemption was exactly what the heart of Israel longed 
for and looked forward to—redemption from Sheol. 

It is easy to see why the author argues for the identification of 
Paradise, or the place of rest and refreshment, with heaven. It is in 
order to get rid of the intermediate state, against which there is the 
long-standing Protestant prejudice. But it should be well considered 
what is meant by getting rid of the intermediate state. It is nothing 
less than to make heaven and hell the immediate issues of the 
present life ; in other words, it is just the Romish doctrine without 
its necessary complement, the doctrine of Purgatory. The results of 
adopting this view are very serious. There is no doubt it is owing 
to it that the main difficulties of the present day have arisen. One 
has only to look at the objections ordinarily brought forward to see 
that this, more than the fire of hell, is the great stumbling-block. And 
one cannot but hope that the progress of discussion may make it 
clear that the true solution lies in a return to the primitive doctrine 
of Hades, or the intermediate state with all its possibilities. There 
is something very forced in the author’s argument for the identifica- 
tion of Paradise with heaven. He says, ‘It is clear that Christ went 
to be with God ; and believers when they die go to be with Christ ; 
then as Christ and God are in heaven—Paradise—believers at death 
go to heaven—Paradise.’ Yes, certainly, Christ went to be with 
God, but He did not go immediately on His death. He went down 
to Sheol, from whence He returned at His resurrection on the third 
day. It was after forty days that He ascended into heaven. And, 
let it be observed, of His ascension He said, ‘I go to preparea place 
for you ; and if I go and prepare a place for you I will come again 
and receive you unto myself, that where I am there ye may be also.’ 
From which words it is clear that it is only at Christ’s second coming 
that His own will enter heaven. 

The reader will find some interesting discussions on the punish- 
ment of fire and the worm, as also on the origin of the term Gehenna. 
After that the author argues well against the doctrines of annihilation 
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and the final salvation of all; and then he finishes with a reply to 
arguments against eternal punishment. 


The Testimony of Justin Martyr to Early Christianity. Lectures 
delivered on the L. P. Stone Foundation at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. By Grorce T. Purves, D.D., Pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh, Pa. (London: 
James Nisbet and Co.) 


MUCH controversy has raged round the name of Justin Martyr. His 
works are the earliest collection of sub-apostolic writings which has 
been preserved to us. Before that date, though we know the names 
of some of those who wrote in defence of the new religion, yet we 
can only conjecture from vague traditions what were the contents of 
their works. Even of Justin’s writing a large amount has perished, 
and that which survives is mainly apologetic in character. These 
facts—that Justin’s work is the surviving remnant of a large litera- 
ture, and that it has a special and limited purpose—are most inypor- 
tant for the true estimation of their significance. The author of the 
book which is the subject of this notice has done great service by 
producing a careful analysis of the works of Justin, and a reserved 
and judicial statement of their bearing on the questions to which the 
history of the second century gives rise. It would be impossible to 
give a full account of Dr. Purves’s book in the space at our disposal. 
But there are certain points occurring in it which deserve special com- 
ment. He has brought out with great clearness the value of Justin’s 
testimony for the age preceding his own. This is a point frequently 
overlooked by critics. It is practically assumed that Justin may be 
taken quite separately by himself, without any reference whatever to 
the Church doctrines and organization which prevailed before he 
became. a’ Christian. Dr. Purves has shown that in all essential 
points he agrees absolutely with the Church of later days, and that 
he makes the same claim as Irenzus to hand on an apostolic tradi- 
tion: Heresy is for Justin, as for Irenzeus and Athanasius, a humanly 
devised novelty. ‘Justin testifies to the complete separation of the 
orthodox Christians from the pseudo-Christian sects or schools of 
thought which had already arisen. He andthe Church held to the 
apostolic teaching’ (p. 252). And, again, in Lecture III. it is argued 
at length that there is no consciousness in Justin of a recently healed 
schism between Jewish and Gentile Christians. It is true, Dr. 
Purves thinks, that Justin greatly underrated the value and the mean- 
ing of Jewish Christianity, but he takes a completely different line 
in dealing with it and in dealing with heretics. While ‘he gives 
no indication that he looked upon the relation of the Jews to God as 
having differed in any respect from that of other nations’ (p. 97), he 
still believes that a man who accepts the faith of Christ and yet ob- 
serves the Mosaic ordinances may be saved, ‘ provided that he does 
not strive to persuade Gentile Christians to do the same, nor teach 
such observances to be necessary to salvation’ (p. 104). Though 
he thoroughly disapproves of Jewish Christianity, he shows no bitter- 
ness or vehemence in dealing with it. 
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Other points which will be found well handled in this book are 
the emphasis laid by Justin on the teaching office of Christ, the im- 
portance of prophecy in the defence of the faith, the apologetic value 
of the Christian life. 

There are, we think, certain signs in the book of.a theology with 
which we are not wholly in sympathy. Thus the phrase ‘the unin- 
spired Church’ (p. 152) seems to point to a restriction of the idea of 
Inspiration to the Apostles and writers of the New Testament books. 
It seems to deny the continuance of the Inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit in the Church throughout its history. And there are other 
indications that this interpretation is not a forced or unjust one (cf. 
p. 168). Also the remarks on what is called the New Legalism of 
Justin seems to us unnecessary. If Justin does call Christianity a 
‘new law ’"—even if ‘ repentance, baptism, belief in the revelation of 
God through Christ, and obedience to Christ’s law, are the commonly 
named conditions of salvation’ (p. 123), it need not follow that 
Justin did not share the Pauline doctrine of salvation through faith. 
It is true that Dr. Purves admits (p. 125) ‘that Paul himself spoke 
of “the law of Christ” and of the “law of the Spirit,” of “ waiting by 
faith for the hope of righteousness,” and of the imperative necessity 
of good works.’ Surely the difficulty arises in a large measure from 
an undue severance in Dr. Purves’s own mind of faith from works. 
In dealing with Sacraments Dr. Purves points out that Justin has no 
doubt upon the question of baptismal regeneration. The word 
‘regeneration’ is used almost as a synonym for baptism, Then, 
again, he ‘speaks of the Eucharist as a memorial of God’s goodness 
both in creation and redemption, and as the pure sacrifice of thanks- 
giving which the Christians offered everywhere to God. ... He 
attributed actual power to the Eucharist, as he did to baptism, and 
saw in both of them channels by which grace flowed from Christ to 
His people. He thus curiously combined with his rationalism a 
tendency toward a mechanical and mystical view of the sacraments’ 
(p. 286). We do not share Dr. Purves’s regret at this position ; but 
we take it as a good example of his fairness of statement that he has 
put it down just as it occurs in Justin without any attempt at all 
to explain it away. As regards the doctrine of the priesthood, Dr. 
Purves thinks that the president (6 zpoeoras) described in the account 
of the Eucharistic service is a definite official, but does not corre- 
spond to the later conception of the Episcopate. Here again we 
must congratulate Dr. Purves on fairness of statement. ‘The passage 
does not, of course, taken by itself, imply the official character of the 
President, but when other passages are combined with it this fact 
becomes clear. ‘The temptation to isolate it is a very strong one, but 
we believe with Dr. Purves that it is wholly unjustifiable to do so. 

We do not think, then, that all has been said by Dr. Purves 
which might have been said about Justin, or all the inferences drawn 
from his words which are possible ; but we wish to testify to the 
care which has been given to the production of the Lectures, in spite 
of the pressure of pastoral work, and to the fairness of tone which 
characterizes them. 
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The Theological Educator: Outlines of Christian Doctrine. By the 
Rev. H. S. C. Moute, M.A., Principal of Ridley Hall and for- 
merly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. (London : Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1889.) 


THE appearance of this book has given us great pleasure in many 
ways. We are in the first place grateful for the form of it. It was, 
as the preface tells us, originally ‘planned in the form of a Com- 
mentary upon the Thirty-nine Articles.’ But, ‘as the work proceeded, 
the author was led to think that a sketch of the main doctrines of 
the Faith might be more generally useful.’ The change is significant. 
It implies that the author feels what is becoming a growing conviction, 
that the Christian doctrine is not a mere collection of somewhat 
obscure dogmas, to be arranged and classified like objects in a 
museum, but rather a luminous and living whole. The formulas of 
the Church exhibit a real system, with a meaning and an answer to 
the problems of life. We do not, indeed, think the form of the*book 
is quite perfect. It has suffered in the process of change. The text 
is encumbered with a mass of references, for which the notes would 
be a more suitable place, and the author attempts rather too much, 
considering the space at his command. ‘The histories of doctrine 
appended are too short to be really useful, and have caused too much 
curtailment of the main body of the text. 

But we are also grateful for the matter. Not indeed that we by 
any means always look upon the work as a correct guide in doctrinal 
matters. But we feel that the writer has grasped much of the reality of 
Church doctrine. He is a strong Evangelical, and has not lost any of 
the strength of his convictions, or even, we may add, his prejudices ; 
but at the same time he has added to his creed much that an older 
generation of his own school would have condemned. He represents 
a position which we doubt if he can maintain ; his wide historical 
knowledge makes him accept much which is really inconsistent with 
the negative safeguards which he feels it his duty to insert. Again, 
he has not the genuine sympathy with the thought of the times 
which is necessary to enable a man to attract those who are imbued 
with it. He makes concessions where he thinks they are necessary, 
but they are concessions only ; he does not feel that modern thought 
may really help to explain parts of the Christian revelation and lead 
men to understand it more fully, as the Platonic philosophy in the 
time of Origen or Scholasticism in the middle ages. 

We may notice a broadening of his point of view in the reverence 
with which Mr. Moule speaks of the authority of the Church (pp. 7, 
8). But it is just where he does so that he feels bound to put in a 
protest : ‘ Reverently, but still lawfully and firmly if the deplorable 
necessity should arise, the individual may appeal from one court or 
council to the Holy Scriptures, asking to be tested by their sacred 
verdict alone, as the basis of the authority of all other lawful courts’ 
(p. 8). Now in the passage from which this extract is taken private 
judgment is confused with the authority of Scripture. Ultimately, 
of course, every man must be judged by his own use of his private 
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judgment, but with that we have really nothing to do. We admit 
that, as the article says, ‘nothing is to be believed but what 
can be proved by Scripture,’ but who has to decide what Scrip- 
ture says? Surely, while every man is personally responsible for 
his own private opinions, yet to guide the Church, the voice of that 
Church, which is and has _ been inspired by the Spirit, must be the 
great authority. 

In dealing with the relation of Scripture and religion to science 
we do not think that Mr. Moule pursues at all the right course. If 
we read the section on creation (pp. 152-7) we shall see that he has 
not divorced himself from the state of mind which first makes the most 
necessary concessions, and then seizes on every scientific theory which 
shows some signs of being capable of being squared with the words 
of the Bible. First, the early chapters of Genesis are partially muti- 
lated or explained away ; these are joined to inferior or doubtful 
scientific discoveries. Surely such a process is not really wise or 
reverent. Is it not much better, with Mr. Aubrey Moore in his 
work on Science and Christianity, which we recently reviewed, to 
admit that the spheres of the two are different. To emphasize 
strongly the spiritual teaching of the early chapters of Genesis, and 
to realize that the scientific views are adapted to the times when the 
books were written, is surely a more fitting treatment of a divine 
revelation than the creation of innumerable theories, each of which 
has to be given up as soon as it is devised. 

On the burning questions of the present day Mr. Moule appears 
to take a strongly conservative line (see especially pp. 5, 6, and 141). 
‘We are amply free to see the genuine human character of a Moses, 
or a Jeremiah, or a Paul, in their inspired writings. But surely we 
are not free to believe that a fabricated writing under their names, 
used with a view to false prestige, could, by barest possibility, be one 
of the ‘ Writings of God.’ 

To many it will seem that this is putting the antithesis somewhat 
too strongly. The contention of the advanced criticism is that a 
writer, or writers, put into Moses’ mouth speeches containing traditions 
and precepts—some of which had undoubtedly come from the time 
of Moses, all of which were believed to have done so. Without any 
fraudulent design he or they adopted, it is alleged, the existing mode 
of writing of the times, and had no intention of gaining for the Law 
any prestige it was not recognized as possessing. ‘The solution of a 
difficult question will not be assisted by misrepresenting the views of 
opponents. 

We must pass over much that we should like to comment on, and 
pass to the view the writer takes of the doctrine of the Atonement. 
This is the central point of his theology. ‘ Many thinkers find the 
central point elsewhere, as in the Incarnation. But we affirm that 
the Scriptures teach otherwise, largely and distinctly. From the 
point of view of fallen and sinful man, the Cross is central’ (p. 75). 
Now, we believe that this view is quite incorrect and disastrous. It 
may be quite true, indeed, that modern theologians—and notably 
Canon Mason—put so strongly the need of reaction from the to us 
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repellant theories of a former ainda that they minimize unduly 
the truth of the Atonement. But yet we believe that it is a false 
and unscriptural and an unhistorical view of the work of Christ to 
pick out one aspect of that work and substitute it for the whole. 

Mr. Moule himself admits that there is little definite teaching 
about it in the Gospels. We entirely dissent from his statement 
that ‘ the death and its work is the main task of almost all the dis- 
courses in the Acts.’ So far is that from being the case that the 
death of shame has to be defended and apologized for, is not 

‘placarded abroad’ as by St. Paul. The central feature of, at any 
rate, the earliest discourses is the proof of the Messiahship by the 
Resurrection and from Scripture. It is quite true that it is one of 
the prominent features of some of the Pauline Epistles, but there it 
is said of a special controversy. It was only part of the theology 
even of St. Paul. 

But a stronger reason against it almost is that, historically, we 
know that it was the Incarnation which was the Christian dottrine 
which most helped the spread of Christianity. Compare, for example, 
the meagre list of authorities on the doctrine of the Atonement on 
p. 88 with the prominent position which the Incarnation occupies in the 
works of Irenzeus and Clement of Alexandria. It is not to the point 
to explain this by saying that the ‘controversies turned more upon 
the person than the work of Christ,’ for it is all the positive teaching 
of the Fathers that turns on the subject, whether we take Justin, or 
Irenzeus, or Athanasius, and the controversies are naturally on sub- 
jects of which men’s minds are full. 

But beyond that, when we approach the question in itself, we find 
ourselves removed from the realities of human life. The Incarnation, 
and all that it involves, may be, in one sense, incomprehensible, yet 
it appeals to all the highest religious instincts of mankind. It satisfies 
his sense of worship, his desire for divine knowledge, his continual 
strivings after something which is beyond. ‘The Atonement, con- 
sidered apart from the Incarnation plunges us into disputes which are 
insoluble about matters which only inferentially affect human nature. 
It has caused the creation of theories which have alienated men from 
the Faith, and has helped to promote the divisions of Christianity. 
The Atonement is part of the result of the Incarnation, not the In- 
carnation a preliminary idea, only required to make the Atonement 
possible. 

In the latter portion of the book there is much we should like to 
quote, and some parts we should like to criticize. We shall confine 
ourselves to one passage for quotation :— 


‘But the Water, the Bread, the Wine are not mere signs, mere occa- 
sions of reminiscence, however tender. They are the personally given 
Warrants and Witnesses of eternal realities: such that so surely as they 
are used in faith so surely are the blessings faith seeks certified, not by 
man, but by God, definitely, specially, infallibly to the user. The hour 
of Communion is thus indeed an hour with God, with the Son of God, 
“Who loved us and gave Himself for us.” It is a blessed hour of re- 
membrance, of meditation; but far more. It is an hour in which He 

112 
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speaks to us, and, as it were, sensibly touches us, in the ordinance of not 
our invention but His command. The holy Bread, the holy Cup are 
received as from His hand, as truly (to faith) as they were received at the 
first Administration. The disciple literally in them “ touches his salva- 
tion” in its attesting and lawfully conveying Seal. He goes forth fed 
and refreshed with Jesus Christ, who has thus solemnly made over to him 
anew His sacrificed Body and His outpoured Blood—that is, His finished 
sacrifice bearing its “ innumerable benefits ”’(p. 242). 


We quote this because we feel how important it is to emphasize 
the fact that those from whom we differ in some points agree so sub- 
stantially with us in reverence for the Sacraments of the Church. 

But throughout all these chapters Mr. Moule finds it necessary 
to insert protests. For example, we cannot quite understand how, 
holding the theory that he does of the Church, he can honour ‘the 
Church position of an Independent.’ For an Independent denies 
the value of Church unity, even as an.ideal. The remark, again, on 
the smallness, in bulk, of reference to the Sacraments in the New 
Testament is out of place after the remarks made on the inadequacy 
of reference in the Gospels to the Atonement. Again, speaking of 
the Church on p. 205, he says, ‘ that a man may belong to a Church, 
or the Church, as organized within human observation, and not to 
the Church in the national sense, is plain from, e.g., Acts viii. 21, 
Rom. viil. 9, 2 Cor. xiii. 5.2. Now these passages do prove that it is 
possible to belong to the Church and be unworthy of its privileges ; 
they do not, however, contain any reference to the Church in proof 
of the word being used in the sense Mr. Moule gives to it. Through- 
out he does not escape the confusion between the conditions of 
salvation which men ought to follow, and the judgment of God which 
is apart from all human privileges. 

We do not wish to criticize the book before us unfairly, as we are 
very sensible of its merits. What we cannot but believe is, that Mr. 
Moule has acquired, by historical study, a much broader grasp of 
some Christian doctrines than he once had ; but he feels it necessary 
still to cling to his old prejudices and to enter, often out of place, 
‘ protests ’ to remind people that he has modified his views. 


Llistory of the Christian Philosophy of Religion from the Reformation 
to Kant. By BERNHARD PUnjer. Translated from the German 
by W. Hastiz, B.D. With a preface by Ropertr Kent, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Divinity, University of Edinburgh. 
(Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark, 1889.) 

Tuis is a portion of the last work of a German philosopher and theo- 

logian who died in 1885 at the early age of thirty-five. It professes 

to deal historically with the various attempts to produce within 

Christian lines a Philosophy of Religion. After a very short Intro- 

duction describing the meaning of the phrase ‘ Philosophy of Reli- 

gion,’ and a slight sketch of the pre-Reformation efforts in this direc- 
tion, the author gives an elaborate account of the speculative treat- 
ment of religious questions up to the date of Kant. The present 
volume stops short of this with the names of Herder, Hamann, and 
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Sia The subject in bail selene the Scnistanions of a great 
many types of thought which can hardly by courtesy be called Chris- 
tian. We have no right to complain of this, because it is absolutely 
necessary to the clear presentation of definitely Christian thought ; 
but still a large portion of the book seems to us to be occupied in 
this way. The treatment bestowed on individual thinkers is neces- 
sarily in many cases very meagre. The pre-Reformation sections 
are, of course, conspicuous in this way. ‘These are, however, only 
introductory, and therefore we could expect nothing else ; but we 
do think that at times a due proportion has hardly been observed. 
Considering the aim of the book a page and a half seems a very 
small allowance for so striking a figure as that of Bishop Butler. 
Spinoza and David Hume are, no doubt, far more important in the 
history of philosophy, pure and simple, than Bishop Butler. But 
their work in the Christian Philosophy of Religion was certainly in- 
direct. And besides this, Bishop Butler is inadequately described. 
We read (p. 358) that ‘the fundamental thought that he has expyessed 
is that Natural and Revealed Religion are not opposites that exclude 
each other, but that they stand in “ Analogy ” to one another.’ The 
general contents of the Analogy are then described, but it is not 
shown how the idea of ‘Analogy’ is carried out in the book. We 
very greatly doubt whether a person unacquainted with Butler (and 
this book is presumably written in part for people to whom the 
authors described are unfamiliar) would gain any definite idea at all 
of what Butler did, or of the grounds of his claims to greatness. We 
are not saying that the information given is false ; so far as accuracy 
is concerned Dr. Piinjer’s work seems to merit Dr. Flint’s praise in 
the Preface (p. xi): we merely complain that in this particular case 
the description is unduly short, and not of a character to give a satis- 
tory impression of Butler’s work. 

The reason fcr beginning at the Reformation is that then for the 
first time was realized that state of complete freedom of thought 
which was necessary to the very existence of the philosophy of re- 
ligion. Ever since the Reformation the Roman Church, resting, as it 
does, so completely on authority, has produced little or nothing that 
can be called Philosophy of Religion. ‘ The task of the Philosophy 
of Religion is the thoughtful, rational consideration of religion.’ It 
is an attempt to consider religious truths ‘ objectively and without 
prepossession, with a view of incorporating the religion which they 
represent along with other objects of knowledge, in ‘the form of an 
all-embracing theory of the universe’ (p. 3). It is certainly true that 
the P hilosophy of Religion has attempted to do this ; and it is true, 
as Dr. Piinjer remarks further on, that something of this sort has 
been the effect of apologetic theology. The desire to make the 
claims of Religion easier, or to show their real rationality, must in- 
volve placing “the dogmatic truths in some coherent connexion 
with other knowledge. We think that this is very often the source 
of the weakness of the Philosophy of Religion. It often tends to 
become an adjustment of conflicting claims rather than the forma- 
tion of a coherent system. And it cannot be denied that the claim 
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of Christianity is one which it is difficult to satisfy in full, when Reli- 
gion is treated simply as one factor in a universe of co-ordinate 
elements. Dr. Piinjer has confined himself, at least in this volume, 
to an historical statement of what has actually been held. We do not 
know, therefore, how he would have treated this difficulty, which 
seems to be one of the most serious and important in connexion with 
his subject. Still it is always a great gain to know what has been 
said, and on this head the writer and translator of this history deserve 
our thanks. 


The Reign of Causality: a Vindication of the Scientific Principle 
of Telic Causal Efficiency. By Roserr Warts, D.D., Professor 
of Systematic Theology in the General Assembly’s College, 
Belfast. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1888.) 

Ir is always disappointing and cannot but seem ungracious to criticize 

an effort to defend the Faith of Christ against assailants. But still it 

cannot be denied that apology takes forms now and again which, we 
are sure, must seem unconvincing to those who assail, and suggest 
inadequate reasons for their faith to those who believe. In spite 
of much that is excellent in this vindication of Christianity on 
philosophical grounds, we are forced to say that we do not feel our 
confidence greatly strengthened by it. It aims at the establishment 
of two principles which we accept : (1) the need of a really adequate 

Cause to any philosophical construction of the world ; and (2) the 

validity of the evidence of our consciousness on this head. The first 

proposition turns on the meaning assigned to Cause, which is, that 
the true and ultimate form of Causality is a personal will, acting 
for a definite end. A similar point is made by Dr. Martineau in his 

Study of Religion. He argues that Cause always implies the decision 

of an alternative, and that, therefore, will is the only force which 

answers fully to the idea. We have no objection to urge against 
this ; but we do not see that it justifies a large portion of the very 
severe criticism heaped on Huxley, Tyndall, and Spencer. There is 
nothing in the iden so far which makes evolution an impossible view 
of the way in which the ultimate Cause acted. It is true that Dr. 

Watts rejects the evolution theory on exegetical grounds. He thinks 

that the Mosaic account of Creation excludes the idea, and even 

‘forecasts the antagonism of our modern evolutionists’ (p. 236) by 

the persistent repetition of the words ‘ after its kind.’ This criticism, 

even if accepted as true, is not a matter of the philosophy of causa- 
tion, but is a relapse upon authority. The real secret of the difference 
between Dr. Watts and his scientific opponents seems to emerge in 
the following phrase : ‘ If, as all admit, science seeks to ascertain the 
cause of phenomena it must go beyond law, for a law is not a cause’ 

(p. 56). If it does go beyond law and asserts causation, it must, 

according to Dr. Watts’s view of Causation, assert the operation of 

purposive activity. But it frequently happens that scientific men 
refuse to go beyond law ; they restrict their assertions to the observed 
sequences of phenomena. Dr. Watts denounces Professor Huxley 

(p. 253) for saying that this is all that Newton meant—‘ that Newton 
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restricted his definition of the law of gravitation to the mere order of 
sequence, and excluded from it the idea of causation.’ Professor 
Huxley may be inconsistent in his maintenance of this position ; 
causal words and associations may occasionally slip into his accounts 
of his investigations ; but so long as he does maintain this position 
it is an irrelevant argument to urge that Cause implies Personal and 
Telic Efficiency. His answer is complete—I do not believe in your 
causes, and therefore it dces not matter to me what the idea involves. 
We think that Dr. Watts would have been on stronger ground if he 
had assailed the scepticism as to knowledge which lies at the root of 
the negative position of the Evolutionists, instead of discussing at so 
great length details which could hardly be altered, unless the premisses 
from which they are drawn are altered too. 

It is worth remark that some evolutionists have seen the error of 
their ways and have adopted a form of Teleology. This is notably 
the case with Ed. von Hartmann, in his Wahrheit und Irrthum im 
Darwinismus. This fact gives some of Dr. Watts’s criticisms an 
antiquated appearance. . 

We must repeat that we are sorry if we appear ungrateful for so 
well-meant an effort to do what all Christians are anxious to have 
done—to defend the Faith against assailants ; but we cannot feel that 
this rejoinder to negative critics is convincing. 


The Way: the Nature and Means of Revelation. By Joun F. Weir, 
M.A., N.A., Dean of the Department of Fine Arts in Yale 
University. (Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark, 1889.) 


Tuis is an attempt to extract from the verbal record of Scripture the 
spiritual meaning underlying it. It starts from an opposition between 
Scripture and the Word of God. ‘To confound the written Scriptures 
with the Word of God is to imprison the Spirit in a fixed and arbi- 
trary form which renders it lifeless or void of spiritual energy’ (p. 7). 


-The means of discerning the word of God through the written form 


is ‘direct spiritual enlightenment,’ ‘the common inheritance of as 
many as will receive it’ (p. 6). This spiritual enlightenment takes 
effect in the interpretation of Scripture in some very remarkable 
ways :-— 


‘ The two scriptures included in the allegory (of creation) are known 
as the Elohist and the Jehovist narrations. The former may be regarded 
as a general survey of all the stages of creation ; not merely of a physical 
universe, but, typically, of the creation of a natural and spiritual con- 
sciousness in the soul, extending from the earliest movement of Spirit in 
the darkness and upon the deep, . . . culminating in a day of rest. . 
when the soul is quickened by the Spirit, and God is all in all’ (p. 15). 
‘Elohim created the soul, though Jehovah gave it outward existence, for 
there are two divine personalities implied by these terms ; the distinction 
between /Johim, God, and /ehovah, Lord God, is generic, and not 
merely a verbal distinction of name or title’ (p. 21). ‘1t may be inferred 
that previous to the baptism of the Holy Spirit, symbolized outwardly by 
its descent in the form of a dove, Jesus was a sinless moral man, in whom 
the Word, or Legos, was incarnated as a divine soul’ (p. 183). ‘The Holy 
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Ghost ... is the soul of the Son of Man raised up out of nature in the 
power of the Spirit as Son of God’ (p. 334). 


These quotations are sufficient to show the nature of the book. It 
seems to represent a form of mysticism ; and its object is, in part, 
the suggestion of a method of treatment of the Scriptures which will 
make them independent of any results which may be obtained by the 
extreme critical school—such as Wellhausen in connexion with the 
Old Testament. ‘There is no canon which we can discover by which 
the ‘spiritual enlightenment’ is to be tested, no rules for its use. 
The results attained by Mr. Weir, of which examples have been 
given, are not such as to encourage us to trust his subjective imagi- 
nation. 


Readings on the ‘Purgatorio’ of Dante, chiefly based on the Commentary 
of Benvenuto da Imola. By the Hon. WILLIAM WARREN 
VeRNON, M.A. With an Introduction by the Very Rev. the 
Dean of St. Paul’s. In 2 vols. (London: Macmillan and Co., 
1889.) 

Ir it be the fact, as we hope it is, that there has been an ‘extra- 

ordinary increase of Dante’s influence during the last forty years, 

especially in England and America,’ and that ‘it will be well within 
the mark to say that there are hundreds of readers of the Divina 

Commedia to-day for every single reader that there was when Dean 

Church published his well-known scholarly essay in 1850 ’—‘ readers 

of to-day’ who ‘are not confined to the small circle of Italian 

scholars,’ but ‘form a wide public’'—Mr. Vernon is well justified in 
giving to the world the result of his labours in part of the same field 
which has been so worthily cultivated by Mr. Butler. He tells us in 
his preface that these readings on the Purgatorio are the outcome of 
a practice, which he began about two years ago, of reading out and 
translating and explaining aloud to a few intimate friends at Florence, at 
first, passages selected at discretion from any part of the Divina Com- 
media, and subsequently the whole Purgatorio ; also, that he has 
based his readings upon the framework and divisions found in the 
recently published Commentary of Benvenuto da Imola, delivered 

in the form of lectures on the Divina Commedia at Bologna in 1375, 

and thus in the times of men who had known Dante himself. As all 

Dantists are aware, the publication of this Commentary is due to the 

liberality of Mr. Vernon, and he of all men has the fullest right to 

avail himself of what was before known only either by reference and 
the extracts of Muratori, or by the worthless Italian translation of 

Tamburini. Mr. Vernon adds that he has in general followed the 

text of Scartazzini, from whose edition of the Divina Commedia he 

has ‘ derived much information.’ 

All lovers of Dante will share Mr. Vernon’s satisfaction at his 
having been the means of making Dean Church speak once more 
about Dante, by writing the introduction to his book. We cannot 


1 Mr. J. W. Cross, in the Wineteenth Century for February 1890, at 
PP. 327, 328, 
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better describe the method followed by the author than in the Dean’s 
words : 

‘ He gives the text in portions, and with it a free but full and careful 
translation, in words chosen for the most part with accuracy and taste. 
He gives, either in the text or in notes, the necessary explanations, using 
the copious stores of illustration which have been gradually accumulating 
in the copious Dantesque literature of recent years.’ 


So far as the mixing of text and translation is concerned, our own 
opinion is that this method, though well adapted to, and indeed 
necessary for, the purposes of an oral lecture, became inadvisable 
when Mr. Vernon determined to turn the work into a printed com- 
mentary. It necessitates much repetition in order to keep up the 
nexus of the discourse. Very frequently an equivalent of the sense 
of the portion of text about to be quoted and translated precedes the 
quotation, and the translation which follows is practically the same 
thing over again. One instance will suffice to illustrate our meaning. 
At vol. i. p. 245 Mr. Vernon says— . 

‘Dante now addresses his readers in words which are intended to 
teach them that, when we are undergoing severe penance, we must not 
consider the suffering so much as the good which will follow it, which 
good will come at a determined and fixed time ; and therefore he figura- 
tively says that they must not stop to consider the severity of the punish- 
ment, but merely recollect that, at their duly appointed time, they are 
certain to go into Life Eternal.’ 


He then (p. 246) sets out the Italian text of Purg. x. 106-111, and 
subjoins the translation as follows :— 


‘I would not, however, reader, that thou shouldst be discouraged, 
and thus swerve from thy good purpose (of turning to God by means of 
penance), because thou hearest me relate how rigorously God exacts the 
payment of the debt. Give not a thought to the form of the torments: 
but think upon the heavenly glory that will follow after them; think 
also that, at the very worst, they cannot be prolonged beyond the Great 
Sentence on the Day of Judgment.’ 


This system of reiteration contributes very largely to swell the bulk 
of the work, and to expand into two volumes, each containing up- 
wards of four hundred pages, what we cannot but think might well 
have been compressed into one. Another factor in this expansion 
is to be found in the frequent prolixity of Mr. Vernon’s translation. 
He says in his preface that he ‘has never hesitated to substitute 
paraphrase for absolutely literal translation in passages where the 
latter did not seem to’ him ‘to convey the full sense.’ While fully 
conceding that paraphrastic translation may, here and there, be 
useful to Mr. Vernon’s readers, and especially so to those beginners 
who, we agree with Dean Church,! will be glad to have such a com- 
panion as he has offered them, we yet venture to think that he often 
runs to excess in this respect. Moreover, in a good deal of the com- 
ment which he makes in his text upon translations already loaded 
with explanation, he appears to us to be too much given to pointing 


1 Introduction, p. xx. 
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out what is already obvious. In this redundancy of instruction little 
or nothing is left to the reader’s pd@yors. One instance, limited to a 
translation, must here suffice. At vol. i. p. 239 the passage Pure. 
x. 58-63 is thus translated :— 


‘One could see people walking in front of the Ark, and divided, as 
they were, into seven choirs, they “caused my two senses of hearing and 
seeing to say, the one, “ No, they are not singing,” decause J, Dante, 
could not hear we thing ; while they made the other say, “ Yes, they are 
singing,” because I could almost ane y I saw their lips move. \n like 
manner the eyes and nose, at the smoke of the incense that was 
delineated there, were both at variance whether to say yes or no; 
Sor the sight affirmed “ Yes,” but the sense of smell said “ No.”’ 


The words which we have put in italics are interpolations. Anyone 
who will strike them out, and for the words ‘ my two senses’ substi- 
tute the literal translation ‘two of my senses,’ can judge for himself 
whether Dante does not sufficiently convey his meaning without this 
adventitious assistance. ‘The paraphrase just quoted is almost word 
for word that given by Benvenuto, who assuredly does not err on 
the score of conciseness, seeing that he ‘git luce’ in ‘cinque libelli’ 
of a goodly bulk. The running commentary, before quoted, which 
Mr. Vernon prefixes to Purg, x. 106-111, is also mainly from Ben- 
venuto. This leads us to remark that, although we think Mr. Vernon 
deserving of great praise for the judicious condensation with which 
he has introduced into his text and notes so much that is valuable 
from the Imolese’s Commentary, we cannot commend him for follow- 
ing throughout the very arbitrary divisions of each canto into formal 
parts which Benvenuto makes. No logical raison a’étre is to be 
found for the greater part of them, and they make mincemeat of that 
which Dante created as one harmonious whole. Far better would it 
have been to prefix an Argument to each canto, and then let its 
contents speak for themselves. Not only does Benvenuto’s plan 
dislocate the sequence of events and discourses mutually coherent, 
but its adoption entails much waste of space 

Pursuing Dean Church’s description of Mr. Vernon’s methcd, 
we now come to consider his commentary, which is partly contained 
n the text and partly in notes. So far as it is to be found in the 
text, Benvenuto is followed as the model. We observe that Mr. 
Vernon wisely confines himself for the most part to adducing the 
old commentator’s moral applications and historical illustrations of 
Dante’s text. These are the points in which Benvenuto chiefly 
shines, and in which his assistance is of great value, though some- 
times overdone. But he is not equally to be depended on in inter- 
pretation or in scholarship. Granted that ‘he often shows good sense 
in his explanation of a passage or choice of a reading,’ ! it is also the 
fact that he not unfrequently makes glaring blunders: e.g. he explains 
Purg. x. 47, 48 as meaning that Virgil was on Dante’s left, the sense 
being exactly the opposite ; and he i is thus forced to make bad worse 
by taking ‘colui che mi movea,’ in 1. 51, to refer to David, whose 


' Dean Church’s Introduction, p. xix. 
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ittle dancing before the Ark is about to be seen sculptured on the bank of 
5 . * . . . 

&0 a the cornice, whereas Virgil is of course intended. ! 

urg. Mr. Vernon’s commentary may be described as giving us Scar- 


tazzini tempered by Benvenuto, and in a slight degree by Buti, so 
far as the esoteric meaning of the poem is concerned. But in matters 


d, as ‘ Ba : : aR eas 

-and of exegesis, criticism, and illustrative quotation it is almost pure and 

ante, simple Scartazzini. Not only has Mr. Vernon ‘derived much infor- 

y are mation’ from that learned editor’s omnivorous researches, but he has 

like imported a great part of them bodily and copiously into his own 
was work. Indeed, he seems to glory in having done so (see Preface, 
-s p. x.). And doubtless much of the matter so adopted was embraced 

in his own wide range of reading ; but unfortunately Scartazzini has 

yone so gathered everything into his net that he has left little to his suc- 

sbsti- cessors to do save anathematize him as one ‘ qui ante se sua dixerit.’ 

mself And although Mr. Vernon need not say ‘come sare’ io senza lui 

this corso,’ Scartazzini has assuredly been his Virgil—and Dr. Moore, we 
word may add, his Sordello—in his ascent of the Purgatorial mountain. 

- On Students will, however, owe Mr. Vernon a debt of gratitude for the 

belli’ able manner in which he has summarized for them Scartazzini’s con- 

shich clusions, and relieved them of the additional labour of pondering 
Ben- over the bellicose editor’s demolition of those who differ from him. 

rnon And to one who has already waded through the whole of that mass 

vhich of erudition Mr. Vernon may fairly make the suggestion— 

uable ‘ Convienti ancor sedere un poco a mensa, 

)llow- Perd che il cibo rigido ch’ hai preso 

ormal Richiede ancora aiuto a tua dispensa.’ * 

to be 

f that We must not omit to add that Mr. Vernon has adduced in many 
uld it instances parallel passages of the Divina Commedia, in addition to 

et its those cited by Scartazzini. These will be very helpful to students of 
plan the original ; but a mere English reader, ignorant of Italian, would 

erent, derive much profit and instruction from the perusal of the English 

portion of these volumes. 

thed, The mest interesting part of Dean Church’s introduction is that 

ained in which he vindicates Mr. Vernon’s selection of the Purgatorio as 

n the the subject for his mode of illustration.* By a few graphic touches 

t Mr. he sets before us the strong claims of this Cantica upon our admira- 

1g the tion. We own ourselves to a predilection for it above the other two, 

ons of heretical though it may seem to question the pre-eminence of the 

hiefly Paradiso. Not only is the poetical beauty of the Purgatorio quite on 
some- a level with that, not only is it more human, but it is the portion of 
inter- . : E 

sense * We have not space to discuss Benvenuto’s Commentary further 

so the here. It should, moreover, be examined as a whole, and not with refer- 

Ave ence tO ally one portion. 

‘plains * ¢ Still sit, then, at the board a little space, 

> Sense Because the rigorous food that thou hast ta’en 

| Worse Demands more aid to give digestion place.’ 

whose Par. v. 37-39 (Haselfoot’s translation), 


3 Mr. Vernon announces that he has in preparation a similar work on 
the /xferxno. 
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the poem which most fully reveals to us Dante’s individual humanity. 
We see him here not as the scornful interrogator of the lost, nor as 
the ecstatic auditor of the saved. No, he is the humble, contrite 
sinner, Zentuto e confesso, undergoing his own purgation, and who dad 
sua maggior magagna Conosce il danno. Not only does he prostrate 
himself before the guardian angel of the entrance gate, the type of 
the confessor, but he makes us, too, his confessors. Branded by that 
angel with seven P’s, he thereby stands self-accused of all the deadly 
sins.! And if he does not own to them all sevtatim, as he traverses 
the several cornices on which they are punished, he bows in antici- 
pation beneath the ponderous stone that must be borne by the Proud 
(Purg. xiii. 136-138) ; feels that Azs eyes, too, will be fastened up 
among the Envious (same canto, 133-135) ; tacitly admits that he 
must suffer with the Angry (Purg. xv. 130-132; see Scartazzini’s 
note ad loc.) ; laments that his life on earth with Forese (Purg. 
Xxill. 115-117) must, after death, bring him again to his friend’s 
side among the Gluttonous (/urg. xxiv. 75-78); and so dreads to 
enter, and after entering so suffers from, the fire which purifies the 
Sensual ? (Purg. xxvii. 49-51) that we feel that Boccaccio was no 
slanderer when he described him as ‘molto dedito alla lussuria.’ 3 
What, again, can be more touching than his humble confession to the 
truth of the reproaches with which Beatrice first encounters him? In 
closing our study of the Cantica we think of the mighty penitent as 


' It is to be noticed that the spirits undergoing purification are not all 
subjected to the penances of all the circles of the Purgatorial mount. 
Thus of the 1,204 years which Statius had spent upon it 400 had been 
passed on the fourth circle—that of the Slothful (Purg. xxii. 92,93) ; and 500 
on the fifth—that of the Avaricious and Prodigal. The remaining 304 years 
are unaccounted for; but, wherever they may have been passed, his 
purgation was completed upon the fifth circle, and he traversed the sixth 
and the seventh (those of the Gluttonous and the Sensual) in company 
with Virgil and Dante, without let or hindrance. Again, the prayers of 
Forese’s widow, Nella, lifted him at one bound from the Antipurgatorio 
to the sixth circle, where Dante finds him, five years only after his death 
(‘Purg. xxiii. 85-90). 

* We observe that in the diagram of the Mount of Purgatory prefixed 
to Mr. Vernon’s first volume the seventh circle is marked as that of 
‘the Luxurious.’ No English reader, we think, would suppose that by 
this the Sensual are meant. ‘Luxury’ is not equivalent to the Italian 
‘ lussuria.’ 

5 Pietro di Dante, too, says, ‘Et nota auctorem in hoc vitio fuisse 
multum implicitum, ut nunc ostendit de incendio quod habuit in dicta 
flamma in reminiscentid conscientiz.’ And Scartazzini points out that 
whereas in each of the other circles the P denoting the particular sin 
purged there had been effaced from Dante’s brow by an angel, here this 
is not so, but the stain must be assumed to have been burnt out in the 
fire. Nowhere, not even in the Inferno, had Dante so terribly suffered. 

We must recollect that, according to Dante, the severity of the punish- 
ment inflicted on each sin is proportioned to the guilt of the penitent : 
e.g. some of the Proud are less heavily weighted than others (Purg. x. 136, 
137; xi. 26-28) ; some of the Gluttonous are more emaciated than the 
rest (Purg. xxiv. 21). 
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one not in vain steeped in Lethe and in Eunoe, but as one of whom 
it may be truly believed that in him 


‘ Longa dies perfecto temporis orbe 
Concretam exemit labem, purumque reliquit 
Etherium sensum, atque aurai simplicis ignem.’ 
VIRGIL, ZEN. vi. 745-747. 


Occasional Thoughts of an Astronomer on Nature and Revelation. 
By Rev. C. Prircuarp, D.D., F.R.S., Savilian Professor of 
Astronomy and Fellow of New College, Oxford, Honorary 
Fellow of St. John’s College, and formerly Hulsean Lecturer, 
Cambridge. (London: John Murray, 1889.) 


WE are heartily rejoiced that Dr. Pritchard has been induced to 
publish these very remarkable discourses in a collected form. 
Addressed as they originally were to somewhat special audiences, 
such as meetings of the British Association and of Church Con- 
gresses, they were in danger of lying scattered or half buried amidst 
a mass of other matter, whereas their intrinsic merit as well as their 
universal interest render them a valuable contribution to contem- 
porary thought. Despite the variety of occasions on which they 
were delivered, there is a unity of thought and purpose running 
through them which renders the book a well-connected whole, and 
their appearance at this moment is especially seasonable. For the 
venerable author brings to his task a singular combination of the 
faculties which entitle him to command the confidence of his readers. 
To high astronomical and scientific acquirements Dr. Pritchard adds 
no slight mastery of classical scholarship, besides the high-bred 
courtesy and the genuine faith of a sincere Christian. In upholding 
the cause of revealed truth not one word escapes him which could 
wound an opponent, even where the provocation given might well 
justify some severity. ‘The whole tone and temper of the Occasional 
Thoughts, as well as the studied moderation with which every argu- 
ment is restrained within its legitimate bounds, will enhance the 
value of what Dr. Pritchard advances in the judgment of all judicious 
readers. 

These occasional thoughts on Nature and Revelation are grouped 
round one central idea, namely, the continuity between the scheme 
of nature and the scheme of revelation, as recorded in the Scriptures. 
In other words, they are a working out of Butler’s, or rather Origen’s, 
grand conception of the analogy between natural and revealed 
religion, in the light and under the guidance of modern scientific 
discovery. ‘To the illustration of this central thought Dr. Pritchard 
brings a variety of scientific learning which illumines every page, and 
with happy adaptation in many cases so employs the dominant 
scientific thought of the period, at which the several discourses were 
delivered, as to show its applicability to the field of theology. 

For example, at the Nottingham meeting of the British Associa- 
tion in 1866, the key-note of the President’s—Sir W. Grove’s—address 
was that a Law of Continuity pervades the whole physical universe ; 
that there are no leaps, no cataclysms, in nature; that the whole 
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range of the heavenly bodies from planetary dust to solid suns moves 
in regular course ; that they all are probably identical in composition, 
and that the same sort of unbroken continuity exists in the organic 
world. Let us see how Dr. Pritchard applies this thought to 
revelation. 


‘I have endeavoured,’ he says, ‘to show how the great scheme of 
redemption may be regarded as a grand continuation, or rather as the 
divine climax of that system of intervention and vicarious suffering 
which not only pervades the natural world, but without which merciful 
alleviation that world would become a scene of hopeless misery. .. . 
I then proceed to show how faith in the Redeemer is a grand continua- 
tion, or rather is the divine climax of that principle of trustfulness in each 
other which forms the very element of the social fabric. Lastly, I have 
given my reasons for representing the restoration or sanctification of 
man’s moral character by communion with God, as in the main a sacred 
extension of that imitative principle acting through association which it 
has pleased God to implant in our nature for many wise and moral 
purposes, and which in this case He adorns with His especial grace’ 


(pp. 5, 6). 


In like manner when, at the Exeter meeting, the President, Dr. 
Huggins, enlarged upon the wonderful and recent revelations of the 
spectrum analysis, Dr. Pritchard drew from this subject the testi- 
mony of science (in this its latest and most unexpected develop- 
ment) to Divine thought for man, ‘pre-existing throughout the 
inconceivably remote ages of the past.’ He sees the same ‘ mindful- 
ness’ in the storing of the great coal measures during the car- 
boniferous epoch of the earth’s history and in the essential 
characteristics of metals, with their influence upon the growth of 
man’s mind and his social progress. It would, we think, be difficult 
to find a discourse more pregnant with suggestive thought than this 
Exeter sermon. Taking the familiar text of Psalm viii. 4, Dr. 
Pritchard maintains that the psalmist had in mind not so much the 
insignificance, as the greatness, of man; to whom is committed the 
dominion over God’s handiwork and who is made ‘little lower than 
God.’ Pursuing this thought, the Divine preparation for man’s de- 
velopment is strikingly worked out as part of the plan and will of the 
Supreme Creator. The famous taunt that it is not so much the glory 
of God, as the glory of a Newton and a Herschel, which is now dis- 
played in the heavens is accepted as testifying to the honour done to 
the creature, who is thus allowed a glimpse into some fragment of the 
Eternal Mind ; the analogy between the law of difficulty, struggle, and 
trial required for the development of man’s mental powers with that 
ordained for the sanctification of his affections is insisted on ; and 
the writer’s own conviction is enforced that he ‘knows not where 
this onward progress is to stop short of an approach to the mind of 
the Supreme.’ 

This passage reminds us that Dr. Pritchard shares neither the 
timidity with which some Christians regard the fresh discoveries of 
science, nor the strange conclusion which some modern philosophers 
have reached, that the fuller unveiling of nature secrets was only the 
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enshrouding in more impenetrable darkness of Nature’s Author. We 
have not space to detail how he boldly grapples with the dictum, 
often assumed to be incontrovertible, that scepticism is the one 
actual source of all progress in knowledge. ‘ I affirm,’ he says, ‘ that 
all true knowledge of every kind has been born of Faith and has 
been nurtured by patience and hope. Scepticism is not the joyful 
mother of children ; she is barren. Restlessness is her step-mother ; 
hopelessness and misery dwell in her abode’ (p. 169). Abundant 
confirmation is supplied in support of this assertion. In other parts 
of this volume Dr. Pritchard discusses the reasons why some scientific 
men, whose minds have been wholly or mainly devoted to the study 
of the exact sciences, have failed to realise the degree of probability 
which attaches to the evidence for Christianity, and so have taken 
refuge in (to their minds) the neutral ground of Agnosticism. 

In more than one address Dr. Pritchard touches on the vexed 
question of miracles, and two out of his three final papers deal 
exclusively with the battle of Bethhoron and the star of the Magi. 
For his view of these we must refer our readers to the book before 
us. But in treating of the miracles attributed to our Blessed Lord 
Dr. Pritchard’s position is briefly this : the life is absolutely unique ; 
what wonder if the actions recorded are unique too? It is idle to 
speak of deeds as contrary to experience if the true record of the 
Doer declares that in His own Person He was Himself contrary to 
experience, God manifest in the flesh. 

We should not omit to notice the caveat which Dr. Pritchard 
more than once enters against the theory of the universal prevalence 
of creation by natural selection without some intervention of an 
external intelligent Will. In a note to one of his addresses he 
explains how the structure of the human eye forbids the conclusion 
that it could have been reached by millions of accidental variations : 
but he does not rest his objections on this instance alone. He quotes 
Mr. Wallace’s special exemption of man from the creatures evolved 
by the mere necessities of their environments, inasmuch as the lowest 
types of savages possess a brain and capacities far beyond any use to 
which they can apply them. He quotes Sir J. Herschel’s assertion 
that, so far from being either eternal or products of evolution, 
‘elementary molecules possess all the characteristics of manufactured 
articles,’ a conclusion supported by the later and fuller investigations 
of Professor Maxwell. No weightier caution could be given against 
the danger to which theologians and men of science are both alike 
exposed through the excessive cultivation of one side only of our 
complex nature than that which is contained in the paper on Modern 
Science and Natural Religion, wherein these quotations occur. The 
Christian teacher especially should beware of the inevitable Vemesis 
of disproportion. 

Enough has, however, been said to commend this charming and 
most satisfactory book. In striking contrast with the raw pre- 
sumption which leads some smatterers in science forthwith to trumpet 
forth their shallow scepticism, the ripe and wide scientific knowledge 
of its author illumines and strengthens a faith, at once intelligent and 
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humble, in Holy Scripture as the Word of God. The whole book 
might fittingly be summarized in one of its short sentences: ‘It is a 
glance upwards from the Creator’s works to the loving discernment 
of some little portion of the Creator’s plan and the Creator’s will.’ 


Walpole. By JoHN Mortey. Twelve English Statesmen Series. 
(London : Macmillan and Co., 1889.) 


Tuis book has a double interest attaching to it, arising partly from 
the subject of it and partly from the writer. Lovers of literature have 
long regretted that politics should have absorbed the attention of Mr, 
John Morley and Sir George Trevelyan, and have thought that, in 
one case certainly, and possibly in both, these very excellent men of 
letters have themselves suffered from it, as well as their would-be 
readers. In the present volume Mr. Morley combines the characters 
of author and of politician, and his readers will be anxious not only 
to follow the narrative of Sir Robert Walpole’s career, but also to find 
out how Mr. Morley treats the various political questions which arise 
in connexion with it. It is not an unmixed advantage that it should 
be so. Covert allusions to contemporary politics, of which there are 
a few, are hardly likely to assist the reader to an unbiassed judgment 
of historical events, and they may possibly encourage him to make 
some more fer himself which would perhaps not fall in with Mr. 
Morley’s belief. If Mr. Morley had been writing somewhat later than 
was the case he might have had suggested to his notice a parallel, on 
a smaller scale, to the agitation over Walpole’s Excise Bill ; but we 
do not know that he would have made use of it. 

However, the main interest of the book is quite apart from such 
details as these. In Sir Robert Walpole Mr. Morley appears to have 
found a statesman after his own heart. He does not, of course, 
commit himself to a defence of Sir Robert’s private character, but as 
a public man he can find nothing for him but praise. He does, 
indeed, find fault with him for one act—namely, his retention of office 
atter being driven to declare war with Spain against his fixed and 
deliberate opinion—but with this single exception he defends his 
whole career. Nor is there any fault to be found with this in the 
main. Walpole was not, except in his leanings towards free trade, a 
man in advance of his time. His political morality was no worse 
than that of his contemporaries, and was a good deal better than that 
of some of his successors. Accepting, then, his methods, his aims 
were right and they were successfully achieved. He secured the 
Hanoverian dynasty from very serious danger of catastrophe, he gave 
England peace after a long period of exhausting war, and he avoided 
all occasion of arousing popular excitement which might produce 
disorder of which, in the disturbed state of the nation, it was im- 
possible to see the end. He has a high reputation as a finance 
minister, but Mr. Morley, though he repeats this opinion, gives little 
evidence in support of it. He reduced the interest of the national 
debt, it is true, but in seventeen years of profound peace he reduced 
the debt itself but little ; the reason being, according to Mr. Morley, 
that he was anxious not to offend either the landed proprietors or the 
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moneyed interest by additional taxes, which may have been wise, but 
can hardly be called great finance. 

Walpole is probably a minister after Mr. Morley’s heart, because 
he was a peace minister and a non-intervention minister, and in his 
place and at his time he did well. There was no occasion for 
England to take an active part in Continental affairs, and she had 
great need for quiet. This Walpole secured for her, and thereby 
earned for himself the name of a great minister, though no great 
minister was ever less of a great man. Such a policy would not have 
been suitable in all periods of our history, and it was well for the 
development of England that there was Pitt to follow Walpole. Mr. 
Morley has full sympathy with Walpole and has written a very able 


biography of him ; it will be interesting to see what he makes of 
Chatham and of his son. 


Essays, chiefly Literary and Ethical, By Auprey DE VERE, LL.D. 
(London : Macmillan and Co., 1889.) "a 


THE most marked characteristic of Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s writings 
is their independence and originality of thought. It is so common 
to find in the essays and articles which appear in such large quantities 
in these days nothing but the restatement of positions and ideas 
which have long ago taken their place in literature, that it is refresh- 
ing to meet with a writer who has evidently thought for himself, and 
who unites with genuine thought the qualities of culture and good 
taste. These qualities will always make Mr. de Vere’s essays worth 
reading, whether we agree with the particular opinions expressed in 
them or not. The present volume falls into three sections, in which 
the subjects dealt with are literary, political, and theological. The 
first includes essays on the poetry of Mr. Coventry Patmore, Arch- 
bishop Trench, and Sir Samuel Ferguson, together with an interest- 
ing little paper on the personal character of Wordsworth’s poems ; 
but the largest, and perhaps the most interesting, article in this section 
is one on ‘Literature in its Social Aspects,’ in which Mr. de Vere 
maintains the somewhat remarkable theory that the noblest period in 
a nation’s history is that which comes before it has any literature to 
record it. ‘First, nations achieve great things: when that energy 
is gone they sing them.’ The theory might be contested, but there 
is not room to argue the question here, though it may be suggested 
that the Elizabethan period of our history is on the whole a time of 
greater achievements than that which preceded the appearance of 
Chaucer. 

The political papers may be passed over briefly, though they are 
interesting as containing the independent thoughts of an able and 
cultivated mind on questions of great importance. The subjects 
discussed are ‘ A Policy for Ireland,’ ‘ Proportionate Representation,’ 
and the ‘ Secularization of Church Property.’ Finally there are two 
essays on theological or ethical questions, one entitled ‘ A Few Notes 
on Modern Unbelief’ and the other on ‘ The Philosophy of the Rule 
of Faith.’ Of these the latter is the most important, though Mr. de 
Vere is here more restating a well-known position than is the case 
VOL, XXX.—NO, LX. KK 
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with most of the other essays. It is a comparison of the rival merits 
of private judgment and the rule of faith, a question which is 
obviously too long to argue here. Mr. de Vere appears rather to 
misrepresent the Anglican view of the position of authority in matters 
of religion, and he naturally does not discuss at length the right of 
the Roman Church to claim to be the sole representative of the 
Apostolic Church; but he is not controversial in his methods, and 
no one could possibly complain of the general tone of his essay. 
The volume as a whole is not of a kind which would claim to add 
appreciably to Mr. de Vere’s reputation in the world of letters, con- 
sisting as it does of reprints of occasional papers ; but it is one which 
is worthy of that reputation, and being full of thought itself it is 
calculated to promote thought in others. 


July 


A Southern Planter. By SusAN DABNEY SMEDES. 
(London : John Murray, 1889.) 
Tuis is the biography of Colonel Thomas Dabney, an owner of a 
large property in Mississippi in the slavery days, written by his 
daughter, Mrs. Smedes. Its purpose and character cannot be better 
described than in the introductory words in which Mr. Gladstone 
commends it to the attention of readers on this side the Atlantic. 


‘It teaches a lesson, always useful, of caution to be observed and of 
justice to be rendered in passing judgment on the character, whether of 


an individual or of a class, which has had the misfortune to stand in 
association with a system justly condemned. And it brings us into 
close acquaintance with a man of that noble and heroic type which has 
not yet been wholly lost and from which we have so much to learn.’ 


About half of the volume is occupied with the description of the 
life of the slaves on the estate, and the rest with the course of Colonel 
Dabney’s life after the war, when he was reduced to great poverty by 
money difficulties. As a sketch of fine character the book is worth 
reading, and as a contribution to the slavery question it shows, what 
perh aps most people would be willing to grant, that emancipation 
was far from being a benefit to the slaves of a good master, who had 
every comfort provided for them under a wise paternal rule. What 
made it necessary was the sense that it was not right that any bad or 
brutal man should have the power over his fellow-creatures which 
was possessed by the slave-owner. Whether there was the further 
recommendation that it enabled the negro race to make some self- 
development depends on whether that race has the capacity for such 
development, and that question can only be answered by history ; but 
it is tolerably certain that if all slave-owners had been of the type of 
Colonel Dabney there would have been no effective cry for emanci- 
pation. It should be added that the book makes no claim to literary 
qualities, and must be taken as the writing of an affectionate and 
admiring daughter about a father who seems most thoroughly to have 


deserved both affection and admiration, 
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Church History. By Professor Kurtz. Translated by the Rev. 
JoHN Macpuerson, M.A. Vol. iii. (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1890.) 


WE are glad to say that the improvement which we noticed in 
the second volume of Mr. Macpherson’s translation of Kurtz’s 
Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte is equally manifest in the third 
volume, which completes the work, although we have again to com- 
plain that the translator has been somewhat too free in his omissions, 
often curiously wrong and careless in his rendering of the original, 
and not a little presumptuous in the substitution of his own opinions 
for the judgment of the eminent historian. Happily, these faults 
occur most frequently where they can be most easily corrected, and 
where other and better sources of knowledge are open to the English 
student—that is to say, in matters which are the domestic concern 
of the English Church and the English sects. Mr. Macpherson 
seems to inherit the incapacity of most men of Scottish descent to 
understand the English Church history of the seventeenth century, 
which was so evident in the historians to whom the modern popular 
delusions about it are due—Hume, Macaulay, and Carlyle. 

The chapters of the third volume which deal with Continental 
Church history from the seventeenth century to the Vatican Council 
and its results are more exact and concise, and more judicial and 
fair, than anything as yet published in our own language. They 
deal with matters in which the merit and interests of modern 
English and Scottish Dissent are not immediately involved. Hence 
the translator has allowed Kurtz to speak for himself, so long as he 
is not speaking about England or Scotland. But whenever Kurtz 
turns from the Christianity of Germany, or France, or Italy, or Russia 
to that of Great Britain, his translator keeps a very keen eye upon 
him. Henot only corrects him here and there openly by a protesting 
footnote, as the reader sees, but he corrects him in many places 
where the reader will not detect the correction unless he compares 
the translation with the original. Thus Kurtz twice speaks, most 
justly and truly, of the ‘bloody’ action of Cromwell in Ireland ; but 
the translator does not approve of putting such a stigma upon the 
hero of Carlyle and D’Aubigné, and each time suppresses the adjec- 
tive ‘blutige.’ The character of ‘ Czesaro-papistic’ which Kurtz always 
attributes to the ecclesiastic policy of the first two Stuarts is thrice 
rendered by his translator ‘ despotic,’ though anyone familiar with 
the technical language of German ecclesiastical historians and purists 
will know that this is no equivalent for the real meaning of the 
original. Kurtz records the flocking of the Puritan exiles from 
Holland and America into England when the Long Parliament began 
arbitrarily to assume the functions of a summus episcopus over all 
English consciences, and he observes that these returned exiles 
‘powerfully strengthened their comrades at home’ in their open 
defiance of the bishops. Mr. Macpherson absurdly renders Kurtz’s 
‘heimischen Genossen’ as ‘their secret sympathizers,’ as if Kurtz had 
written ‘heimlichen,’ a quality which he is not so ignorant as to 
attribute to men who were putting themselves to the front, under 

KK2 
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the patronage of the great landlords gaping for the bishops’ lands 
in every part of England, and who were appointed as the official 
preachers to the two Houses in Westminster Abbey and St. Mar- 
garet’s. The Scottish translator also omits, what the German histo- 
rian emphasizes, how these returned exiles impregnated (Ainein- 
bringen) the old Nonconformist movement with ‘a fanatical-minded 
leaven.’ Kurtz himself is evidently only familiar with the period 
through its misrepresentation in the pages of partisan historians, and 
has made no wide study of contemporary sources. There is not a 
morsel of historical foundation for his curious delusion that the 
Presbyterian system which the Scottish allies of the English Parlia- 
ment forced upon the English Nonconformists and upon the English 
legislators, as the price of their military help, failed to acclimatize 
itself in our nation on account of ‘the wide prevalence of Inde- 
pendent opinions among the people.’ Even Robert Baillie’s fanatical 
but honest correspondence, to say nothing of a hundred similar 
testimonies in sermons and controversial pamphlets, would have 
shown him that the English ‘ people ’ hated Independency even more 
than they hated Presbyterianism. The latter kept up an outward 
show of the parochial institutions of the Catholic Church, whereas 
the former irritated the national conscience and sentiment by ‘ gather- 
ing churches’ out of the parishes, and so proclaimed the parish 
itself to be heathen or infidel. The Independent ‘congregations’ 
were confined almost wholly to populous and thriving towns, and 
their adherents were drawn from the rich, the officers of the Crom- 
wellian army, and the temporizing politicians. The German histo- 
rian tells the honest truth when he says that the king was sold 
(verkauft) by the Scots to the English Parliament. But Mr. Mac- 
pherson refuses to translate such a slander upon his Presbyterian 
countrymen, and represents Kurtz as merely saying that Charles I. 
was ‘surrendered’ to the English Parliament. As we can hardly 
suppose that when the translator buys a pair of gloves he says that 
the glover ‘surrenders’ them to him, we have no choice but to say 
that he has misrepresented his text. Kurtz correctly divides the 
English Independents into two rival parties—the ‘ Bibelgliubigen,’ or 
Congregationalists of the modern type, and the ‘ fanatical enthusiasts.’ 
Macpherson represents him as saying that Cromwell belonged to the 
latter. But what Kurtz says, and says truly, is that Cromwell ‘ be- 
longed for the time to the latter.’ In the spring of 1653, when he ex- 
pelled the Long Parliament by his autocratic coup d’état, and set up 
the ‘Barebones’ Parliament as ‘the new Supreme Authority,’ all the 
fanatical sectaries in that amazing political assembly dreamed that he 
was one of them, and intended to force their views and schemes 
upon the nation. But in the end of the same year, when he set up 
himself as Lord Protector, he imprisoned the leaders of this party— 
Feake, Vavasor Powell, Rogers, and others—as rebels against the 
State. 

Kurtz says that the restoration of the monarchy under Charles II. 
began with ‘the reinstatement of the Episcopal Church in all the 
rights granted to it under Elizabeth.’ The denominational phrase 
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‘ Episcopal Church,’ as a favoured sect or body differing from the 
‘ Presbyterian Church,’ or Independent, Baptist, and other ‘Churches,’ 
is one which the German historian has learned from English and 
American Dissenters. It is not historical, it is not English, and it is 
not Catholic. No such German or modern Dissenting notion was 
known at the time. The continuity of the English Church was 
assumed by English law to have been as unbroken as the continuity 
of the English Commonwealth. The Restoration was not legally 
known as the first year of Charles II. The Church of England was 
assumed to be what it had been ever since the conversion of the 
English—the whole organic body of christened English folk, which 
body had been wrongfully deprived of its episcopal fathers in God and 
of its lawful parish-priests, who were ‘ restored’ to it, not by the parlia- 
mentary Act of Uniformity of 1662, as some pretend, but by the 
preceding ‘ Restoration’ of two years earlier. The English bishops 
and priests came to their own again, without any form of law, but by 
the common and natural law, and every Nonconformist or Sepa- 
ratist intruder who was occupying the benefice of a parish-priest still 
living was obliged to quit. ‘There was no Act passed disestablishing 
a Presbyterian Church, or Independent and Baptist Churches, and 
establishing or re-establishing an ‘ Episcopal’ Church in their stead. 
Kurtz does not say as Mr. Macpherson represents him that ‘ the 
Act of Uniformity was still more oppressive.’ He says that it was 
‘more deeply incisive (eimschnetdend), which is a very different 
thing. 

Mr. Macpherson is scrupulously faithful to the original wherever 
the original is in the wrong. He follows Kurtz’s customary German 
Protestant nomenclature, and plays into the hands of the Pope and 
the Jesuits by invariably calling the English Papists ‘the English 
Catholics.’ He is not so courteous, however, to the Roman Catholics 
as Kurtz is; for where the original speaks of ‘Ménchthum’ he 
playfully renders it ‘Monkery,’ a word more suggestive of an ape 
than of a St. Benedict. 

We have also again to regret the translator's wholesale expulsion 
of. the valuable bibliographical lists which occur at the head of every 
section in the original work. The very meagre lists of English books 
which the translator himself here and there introduces are no com- 
pensation for those which he has been pleased to abolish. The little 
flaws which we have indicated are pardonable when we compare 
them with the great merits of the work as a whole. The thanks of 
students are certainly due to a man who has been at the pains of 
translating so necessary a book, and who has succeeded in making it 
so readable. We feel that there is no other book extant in our 
language from which so concise and accurate a view may be had of 
the chief movement and actors in Continental Christianity for the 
last two hundred years.: Germany naturally fills a disproportionately 
large space in the panorama since it was intended for the sole use 
of Germans, and the present volume might not improperly be called 
‘Church History in Germany from the seventeenth century to our 
own time, with occasional glances at other parts of the world.’ 
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The Lesser Hours of the Sarum Breviary, translated and arranged 
according to the Kalendar of the Church of England. (London: 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 1889.) 


THERE is a story told of Cardinal Wiseman that as he lay a-dying 
some of his friends asked him if they might say a few prayers with 
him. ‘ By.all means,’ he answered, ‘but not out of the little books ; 
only the prayers of the Church.’ And in the flood of little books that 
this age has brought forth it is a comfort to find one which follows 
distinctly Church lines. . The Zesser Hours professes to be a translation 
of the liturgical prayers from the Sarum Breviary, and it is satisfactory 
to find that the editor has set before him distinct liturgical aims ; the 
more so because in a note to his preface he proclaims his adhesion 
to that advanced wing whose sympathies seem to lie with the ‘ little 
books,’ avoided by Cardinal Wiseman, and such anti-liturgical devo- 
tions as benediction, the forty hours, the way of the cross, and the 
like, rather than with the old paths of Psalter and Scripture. 

When first we open the book we notice a sort of shrinking from 
responsibility in the lack of a name on the title-page. It is true that 
initials appear at the end of the Preface, which are no doubt well 
known at Brixton ; but all readers of the Church Quarterly Review 
may not at once be able to recognize them. In the first days of the 
Tractarian movement the advocate of a return to any Church practice 
had to take his chance of a ducking in a horse-pond, if not something 
worse, and prudence might then have dictated anonymous publication. 
But now times have changed, and it would be well if readers always 
knew exactly to whose voice and authority they are listening. 

One of the very first expressions in the Preface reminded us of 
the need for some such proviso. ‘ The present English Liturgy is the 
crippled child of the venerable Liturgy of Sarum.’ There may be 
two opinions as to the accuracy of this statement ; but in any case 
the writer does not intend it as a compliment to the Prayer Book, 
and when a man begins to attack his own people and his own 
kindred it is surely not unreasonable to expect him to put aside the 
veil even of a partial anonymity. 

Noting these things as we begin, let us pass on to consider this 
little book as a liturgical translation. How hard this kind of trans- 
lation is few will understand until they have made the attempt. ‘The 
spirit of the age’ does not seem favourable to the undertaking, and 
we have few who possess the gift or knack of making translations 
which may even compare with the version of the Gregorian collects 
in our Prayer Book. And those whose attempts find their way into 
print scarcely seem to have taken much time or trouble about them. 
The words which they choose are too often direct adoptions of the 
same Latin words, whereas it seems to us that none but early words, 
thoroughly English, such as can be found in the Authorized Version 
or the Prayer Book, should be used. For example, it is no transla- 
tion to use omnipotent instead of omnipotens. ‘Then all the earlier 
versions should be kept in view ; the English primers, the German 
and other Teutonic versions of the Breviary, and Lord Bute’s trans- 
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lation will be found very useful in such a task. We doubt somewhat 
if the editor of these Lesser Hours have had these books constantly 
before him. Let us take a well-known anthem of the Western 
Church, such as would call forth all the writer’s skill, and see how it 
has been treated : ‘O admirabile commercium, creator generis hu- 
mani animatum corpus sumens de Virgine nasci dignatus est : et 
procedens homo sine semine largitus est nobis suam deitatem.’ This 
is the version of the Lesser Hours : ‘O marvellous exchange! The 
Creator of mankind, taking to Himself a living body, hath deigned 
to be born of a Virgin ; and proceeding forth as man by an Imma- 
culate Conception, hath made us co-heirs of His Godhead.’ Surely 
‘by an Immaculate Conception’ is in no way rendering of the Latin 
‘sine semine.’ Immaculate Conception means something quite 
different. ‘Sine semine’ is rather a conception miraculous, without 
a father. The old primer translation after 1538, though not perfect, 
is yet much closer and more picturesque : ‘O wonderful exchange, 
the maker of mankind, taking a body with a soul, of a maid, ,vouch- 
safed to be born: and so going forth man without seed gave to us 
his godhead.’ Lord Bute translates commercium by dealing, which we 
think is much better ; the anthem suggests wonder at the dealings 
of God with his people rather than at some matter of barter or ex- 
change. Commercium would seem to have here much the same 
meaning that the French commerce often has. 

When we turn to the versions of the collects, we fear that matters 
are not very greatly mended. The turnings into English of the daily 
Lenten collects grate horribly as we read them. And in one collect, 
that at the end of prime, we have ‘eternal salvation of all believers’ 
as a rendering of ‘salus ceterna credentium.’ Surely sa/us is health, 
‘the everlasting health of all that believe.’ There is an allusion to 
the restoration of bodily health at the end of the collect, which makes 
it almost certain that this is the right rendering, and the fault might 
have been easily avoided if the translator had made it his rule to use 
only English words as an equivalent for Latin. Immediately below 
this collect we note a translation which makes us fear whether we have 
always the exact meaning of the rubrics given to us. In the Lesser 
Hours we read Let a priest say ; in the Breviary (Cambridge edition, 
li. 58) it is Excellentior persona dicat. Have we not here (and in 
other places besides) fallen into ‘ that Anglican Charybdis of private 
judgment’ which the editor tells us his chief aim has been to avoid ? 
We may point out, too, besides the want of polish in the translation, 
a certain amount of want of acquaintance with Church ways and cus- 
toms. Forfexample, no church is, or ever has been, ‘dedicated to 
Our Lady’ (Pref. xvi.) or any other saint or angel: and, though it is 
a trifle, yet old English books always speak of Easter Even, not of 
Easter Eve ; and in a Sarum translation this peculiarity should have 
been retained. Soon p. xx of the Preface we read of Holy Saturday, 
Easter Even being apparently meant. The expression is quite un- 
English ; it is peculiar to the Romance languages. On what system 
the editor has acted in dealing with the Authorized Version we are 
not able to say, nor why we should have the Greek Ayvie e/eison in a 
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book which professes to be in the vernacular. And why should 
petitions be used as a translation of preces when we are accustomed 
to the word prayers ? ‘ These prayers following, all devoutly kneeling,’ 
is very much the same as ‘fiant preces cum prostrationibus.’ Zhe 
Prayers have a technical meaning, which we lose in fetition—another 
instance of the editor going out of his way to choose a Latin word 
when a plain English name lay close to his hand. 

We wish we could have said more in favour of this little book 
than we have done. A desire to give private devotions to Christian 
people on the old Church lines is good and commendable. By 
taking the Sarum Breviary, however, the editor is of course bound to 
the Gregorian distribution of the psalter, and whether this be the best 
of all possible distributions is a great question. Beautiful as Beaté 
immaculati may be, yet it is hardly suitable for a daily recitation all 
the year round at the little hours, and accordingly we find other psalms 
employed in the Benedictine, Quignonian, Colbertine, and reformed 
French Breviaries. An investigation of these topics would lead us 
far away from our subject, and we conclude by hoping that in the 
second edition the editor may see his way to a consistent and definite 
scheme in translation, as well as in dealing with the Authorized Version 
and the rubrics of the Breviary. 


Illustrations of the Creed. By EvizaseTH WORDSWORTH, Principal of 
St. Margaret’s Hall, Oxford. (London: Rivingtons, 1889.) 


Tus charming book exactly corresponds to its title, and to the 
object which its accomplished authoress tells us she had in view. It 
is not an exhaustive treatise on the leading doctrines of the Faith, 
but an attempt—and a thoroughly successful one—so to -state and 
illustrate them as to bring out their practical effect on habitual 
conduct. The need for such teaching as Miss Wordsworth’s book 
conveys is a very wide one, especially among the educated and par- 
tially educated young people of the middle classes. Besides and 
beyond the religious instruction contained in stories—many of them 
extremely fascinating and beautiful—and that which takes the form 
of exhortation to what is too often a vague and hazy ideal, we want 
definite teaching on the foundation-truths of the Catholic Faith ; 
and the problem is how to convey it so that it shall not repel the 
youthful reader by the dryness of a mere theological treatise, and 
shall yet insist upon and enforce those distinctive doctrines of 
Christianity of which many popular writers betray such lamentable 
ignorance. ‘To the solution of this problem Miss Wordsworth brings 
the skill of an experienced teacher, and the resources of a deeply 
read and reverent mind. In treating each article of the Creed, the 
Scriptural authority and the Church interpretation of it are first 
concisely but clearly laid down, and then the practical bearing of 
each dogma is brought out with a power of sympathy and a diversity 
of illustration that are well calculated to command the reader’s 
interest. One feature of the book is specially noticeable. It is 
pre-eminently up to date. ‘There is hardly a question of recent dis- 
cussion embraced within the scope of its subject matter—and Miss 
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Wordsworth very carefully confines herself to her text—on which 
helpful light is not cast ; and where the limitations of space forbid 
exhaustive treatment, the reader is referred to sources of the highest 
authority for further information. As examples, we would refer to 
the sections which de:.l respectively with the Divine work in Creation 
and Redemption, in the latter of which especially harsh crude- 
ness of statement is carefully avoided, and the life-giving, sanctifying, 
and sympathetic power of the Atonement voluntarily made for us by 
our Blessed Lord is insisted on. 

Modern objections to Bible truths, however, only occupy a subor- 
dinate place in these ‘ Illustrations,’ whose tone and standpoint may 
be gathered from the following characteristic reference to them :— 


‘You may perhaps have wondered that in going through some of the 
earlier parts of the Creed about God the Creator I did not say much of the 
difficulties, now so rife, about the first few chapters of Genesis. To tell you 
the truth, I did not feel as if 1 knew enough about the subject, which has 
perplexed so many learned and scientific men, to venture to dogmatize, 
hardly even to theorize, upon it. There seems, besides, something almost 
ludicrous in the supposition that the faith of a Christian man or woman 
could ever be intended to tremble in the balance, breathlessly waiting for 
the inferences to be drawn from some one’s digging up a bone in a cavern 
one day, or another’s coming to some fresh conclusion about geology, 
astronomy, or physiology perhaps the following week. It could never 
have been intended that, unless we were well up in all the latest scientific 
publications—in Professor A’s statements last year, and Professor B’s 
criticisms of him this—we could not have a firm basis for religious belief 
and hope. The grounds for Christianity must be something simpler and 
more generally intelligible than these, and not require, for their apprecia- 
tion, a knowledge of physical science, chemistry, and the higher mathe- 
matics. It would hardly be more absurd to expect people not to see the 
harm of stealing or telling lies till they had read some elaborate treatise 
on ethics, and made up their minds whether they would side with Kant, 
with Mill, or with Herbert Spencer’ (pp. 194-5). 





So common-sense a view of current objections has greater weight 
when expressed by a writer whose book teems with the evidence of 
far wider knowledge than she professes to wield, whose familiarity 
with Greek and Latin literature is enhanced by her acquaintance 
with Dante and with English classic and modern authors, and whose 
every page is instinct with the sensitiveness, delicacy, and piety we 
naturally look for in one who bears her thrice-honoured name. 


A Memory of Edward Thring.. By Joun HUNTLEY SKRINE, Warden 
of Trinity College, Glen Almond. (London : Macmillan and Co., 
1889.) 

TuIs is in many ways a remarkable account of a remarkable man, 

who was much less known and appreciated in his life than he de- 

served to be—a born schoolmaster in some respects, with a high 

ideal which he spent his life in trying to realize, and which he did 

much to realize, but which was far from being that which the world 

praises and rewards. ‘The book is not a biography, but what it pro- 
fesses to be, a memory, a description of the strength and the weak~ 
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ness of a man who is evidently the author’s hero, and whose example 
he is bent upon endeavouring to follow. His qualifications for his 
task are that he ‘ was seven years a boy in his school, and for five a 
pupil in his class ; and for fourteen years a worker at his side, in ties 
of nearest intimacy,’ and now he has the charge of the college at 
Glen Almond, and as the successor of Bishop Wordsworth (of St. 
Andrew’s), Archdeacon Hannah, and others he is bent upon making 
that beautifully situated northern school as useful in educating 
devout Churchmen as Uppingham became under its great master. 

The great principle of Edward Thring’s life was thus summed up 
by himself : ‘To be a fe has long been my prayer’ (p. 245). ‘Ido 
not understand how anyone can keep fresh as a teacher when the 
first enthusiasm has worn off, excepting from a feeling of doing 
work for Christ’ (p. 261). And the manner in which he especially 
showed this was his indifference to all that attracts notice and public 
regard, and his intense anxiety to mould aright the less promising of 
his pupils. 

‘The gifted among the young seldom fail to find those who will 
inspire them and tempt forth the moral ambition. That is an easy and 
a genial task. But the plain, ungraced, ungifted nature, without destiny 
or distinction, for whom in our inhuman phrase “there is no future,” 
whose mortal progress is but froma school’s lower benches to a counting- 
house desk—was ,there anyone who, like him, could cast a beam on 
this and make it suddenly grow wonderful in its owner’s eyes? A few 
minutes in that study’s privacy, a few score words, broad and plain, and 
gentle without a touch of sentiment, and the heavy-witted, leaden-natured 
boy had looked and seen himself in an enchanted mirror. Could this be 
his own dull self which was imaged there, in such an outline and so 
glowingly? Why, then, if life was like this, it was worth while trying to 
be good’ (p. 42). 


Carrying out this principle subjected him to trials which other school- 
masters are sometimes able to avoid :— 


‘ Neither by superannuation nor by less formal and visible methods 
did he think it right to get rid of those who have been, by a perhaps 
unhappy phrase, described as “unpromising subjects.” He could see 
promise where other men despair. He therefore encumbered his 
machine of discipline with much material likely to reduce by failures the 
average worth of the outturn ; and yet his failures were relatively insig- 
nificant in number, and very rarely was it shown by the issue that he 
had hoped too much or too long’ (p. 236). 


It is not wonderful that such a teacher attracted to his school 
boys of mediocre rather than of brilliant talent, and that in conse- 
quence the school did not attain a large amount of those honours 
of which so much is made in newspaper advertisements. A teacher 
of whom it could be truly said ‘that he persistently discouraged in 
the young the ambition of intellectual or practical distinction, at 
times when nothing would so immediately have served the fortunes 
of the struggling school as to stimulate such feelings,’ was not one 
under whom ambitious parents would be likely to place their sons, 
or under whom youths conscious of exceptional talent would naturally 
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wish to be placed. But these characteristics marked the man ; the 
whole of this memory points out that his aim was to train boys to 
become good Christian men, and not to win distinctions for them- 
selves or their master. It is the bringing out of this distinguishing 
mark of the man that makes this memory of him so interesting as a 
study, as well as so exceptional in what it relates, and we know no 
biography in which the failures and mistakes of the character de- 
lineated are so candidly and fairly expressed. It seems as if the 
mantle of the teacher had fallen upon the scholar, and that in 
picturing the man who is evidently his hero he dare not make a 
statement which that hero could think extravagant or excessive if he 
were alive aud could criticize the book. Into the details of the book 
it is impossible to enter in a notice such as this, and, moreover, there 
isa complete biography of Mr. Thring in preparation, and it would be 
premature to speak now of what would be more fitly said when that 
appears ; but there are one or two of his practical opinions which it 
may be well to mention. He was a believer in corporal punishment, 
and derided the folly that is often talked about it. 


‘Edward Thring was not guilty of bearing the rod in vain; he had no 
modern humanitarian taint in him, but was a ruler of the stout old Eng- 
lish breed whom we are missing now in other fields than school. He 
smiled at’ the graceful writers on education, who assumed that “all 
schoolmasters have eyes of forty-angel power,” and can shame an 
offender into reformation by one “ gentle but piercing glance ;” and, on 
the other hand, he thought the cane, compared with “lines” and deten- 
tion and starving, saved time and health, and was no insupportable out- 
rage on the personal dignity of an idle urchin’ (p. 29). 


Then, with respect to another much-mooted point at the present 
day— 

‘Life was in danger from examinations and the blight which they 
brought upon the teacher’s originality. The inspector destroys teaching, 
because he is bound by law and necessity to examine according to a 
given pattern ; and the perfection of teaching is that it does not work 
by a given pattern. Minds cannot be inspected’ (p. 247). 


Then, as a proof at once of his originality and practical power, it 
is well to note that the comparatively small school of Uppingham 
set the example, which has been nobly followed by other schools, of 
supporting a mission in one of the poorer and least cared for parts of 
the great metropolis. In the work he did and the mark he left 
upon education, and the enthusiasm he excited amongst the boys he 
educated, Edward Thring showed himself a great man in a high 
sense of that word. It is tobe hoped that the writer of the book we 
have just noticed has inherited some of the power and genius of the 
master whom he so much admired, and that under his guidance the 
noble school of Glen Almond will carry on the work that was so ably 
done at Uppingham. If we may venture to speak of him from the 
book he has written, we should feel that there could be little doubt 
on the subject. 
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Life of John Hannah, D.D., Archdeacon of Lewes. By J. H. OvER- 
TON, Canon of Lincoln and Rector of Epworth. (London: 
Rivingtons, 1889.) 

TuHIs is an interesting life of a man who did good work for the 
Church, but whose name was never so widely known as might have 
been expected. Successively he filled positions of influence which 
might have been supposed to bring him into prominence, and, whilst 
in each of them his power and ability were felt by all with whom he 
had to do, he nevertheless seems never to have attracted the atten- 
tion of the outside world. For some years he was the most popular 
and successful teacher of moral science at Oxford, and numbered 
amongst his pupils many of the most famous men of the time ; after 
that he was Rector of the Edinburgh Academy, probably the most dis- 
tinguished school in Scotland ; after that he was Warden of Trinity 
College, Glen Almond, founded for the double purpose of educating 
the sons of the Scotch gentry and for training the future clergy of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church; and then, returning to England, he 
became Vicar of Brighton and Archdeacon of Lewes. In each of 
these spheres of activity he accomplished work which will cause his 
name to live, and which has been gratefully acknowledged by those 
placed under his charge. But, as the writer of his life says, ‘Those 
who knew him best must feel that almost all his life long he was 
placed in positions which were not altogether congenial to his tastes 
and aptitudes. He was born to be a student, and to impart his know- 
ledge to those who were sufficiently advanced to appreciate its accuracy 
and extent. But the course of his life was very differently ordered,’ as 
will have been seen by this biographical sketch. The story of his, 
comparatively speaking, uneventful life is well and graphically told 
by Mr. Overton, and the special value of the memoir is to be found 
in the encouragement it affords to the many who have to pass their 
lives amid uncongenial duties and occupations, as it shows how 
useful they may be, and how much happiness they may enjoy. 


1. Memorials of Edwin Hatch, D.D., Sometime Reader of Eccle- 
stastical History in the University of Oxford, and Rector of 
Purleigh. Edited by his Brother. (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1890.) 

2. Towards Fields of Light. Sacred Poems. By the late Rev. 
Epwin Harcu, D.D. (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1890.) 

THESE two volumes, issued under the loving care of near relatives, 

will hardly be judged by the standard which must test Dr. Hatch’s 

more important works. ‘The hurry of our modern life, and the im- 

portunity of friends to possess some ‘Memorials’ of those whose 

labours and character they have prized, are doubtless responsible for 
many a hastily prepared volume ; and it is in no carping spirit that 
we remark upon the Biographical Notices which precede the volume 
of Sermons, of which these Memorials consist, as hardly worthy of 
their subject. To string baldly together a series of laudatory news- 
paper cuttings, savours, to our mind, too much of the hackneyed 
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system of testimonials. The position of the late Reader in Eccle- 
siastical History was too well established, his public recognition had 
been too general, and his work was too widely known—whatever 
difference of opinion there might be about the views which he advo- 
cated—to require that any man’s imprimatur should be quoted in 
his behalf. We think the insertion of such fragmentary notices ill- 
calculated to enhance the reputation of Dr. Hatch in the eyes of 
thoughtful readers, 

The sermons are as diverse in style and character as were the 
places and occasions on which they were delivered. Those addressed 
to ordinary congregations are very brief, and only prompt the remark 
that whilst they are the utterance of a cultivated mind, keenly sensi- 
tive not only to the urgency and reality of spiritual conflict, but also 
to its value as a designed element in spiritual progress, they are yet 
singularly reticent about the help which sacramental grace affords to 
the storm-tossed soul. We cannot help adding that preachers deeply 
versed in the early history of the Christian Church, or possess- 
ing any other special stores of knowledge, would do better strvice 
in giving parochial congregations something of their exceptional and 
hardly won treasures, instead of adopting the purely hortatory address 
with which their hearers are already sufficiently familiar. 

The greater part of the volume, however, consists of University 
and Westminster Abbey sermons, and the chief interest naturally 
centres in them. With some of Dr. Hatch’s conclusions we are 
unable to agree, but none the less cordially do we recognize the 
earnest devotion and profound piety which breathe out from every 
page of these sermons. Whether the preacher invites his hearers to 
that deeper study of Christian history to which he believed the intel- 
lectual activity of the day to be drifting, and from which he antici- 
pated somewhat startling results; or whether he insists upon the 
splendour of modern science, with its singular hold upon minds 
whose deeper needs it yet fails to satisfy; or whether he contrasts and 
combines the places of individualism and ecclesiasticism in the 
Church—all his powers are concentrated on the one great aim. ‘Be 
not half-hearted in religion. Set the whole forces of your nature to 
work out a lofty ideal. “Seek that ye may abound to the edifying of 
the Church,”’ 

The following quotation will serve to illustrate how happily Dr. 
Hatch could blend in his teaching suggestions that might be helpful 
alike to the intellectual and to the moral wants of our time : 


‘Each generation seems to have its special problems, its special 
forms of social pressure and moral perversity. But the underlying needs 
are constant and the same. And for these underlying needs Christianity 
is a permanent satisfaction: but it is the old Christianity and not a new 
substitute for it... . One of the most remarkable phenomena of its 
history is, that being the religion of one race, it became the religion of 
another ; and that, being the religion of a primitive state of civilization, 
it became the religion of a civilization as complex as our own. .... It 
began by being the religion of men who lived the simple lives of Syrian 
peasantry ; it won its chief triumphs among the proletariat of the great 
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cities of the Roman Empire. The more complex the civilization, the 
more intense the struggle for life, the wider was the area of its success. 

‘ This experience of its capacity to meet the needs of a varied past is 
the proof of its capacity to meet the needs of a complex present. And 
there is one special point of analogy between the times of the first victory 
of Christianity and our own, which is, to my mind, an especial ground of 
confidence, and an especial reason for treading the ancient paths. It is 
that there was then as now an endeavour to construct a purely intellec- 
tual religion. The place which is now occupied by science was then 
occupied by Stoicism. It was not an unworthy rival to Christianity. ... 
It failed, not because it was an illusion, but because it was insufficient. 
It appealed only to the intellect. It dealt with men only as thinkers. 
It assumed a supremacy of reason over impulse. ... It wanted a 
moral lever. It wanted a consolation for suffering. It wanted spiritual 
power. The secret of that subtle alchemy which transformed a pagan 
into a Christian world was the simple secret of the Cross of Christ. It 
satisfied at once the moral needs of the individual and the social needs 
of the masses. It gave men at once an ideal and the power to reach it. 
Its strength lay in its spiritual force. In an age of misery it gave them 
hope, in an age which stood aghast at its own viciousness it gave them 
purity, in an age of conflict it gave them brotherhood’ (pp. 290, 291). 


We have not space to dwell at any length upon the little volume 
of poetry. The pieces are all very short, and should be read as the 
spontaneous expression of a soul ‘which recognized in its Creator 
the source of Love and Life and Light.’ A single example will 
sufficiently indicate their tone and style : 


‘I dared not hope that Thou would’st deign to come 
And make this lowly heart of mine Thy home ; 
That Thou would’st deign, O King of kings, to be 
F’en for one hour a sojourner in me: 

Yet art Thou always here to help and bless, 
And lift the load of my great sinfulness, 


I dared not ever hope for such a Guide 

To walk with me my faltering steps beside, 

To help me when I fall, and, when I stray, 

Constrain me gently to the better way : 
Yet Thou art always at my side to be 
A Counsellor and Comforter to me. 


I do not always go where Thou dost lead, 

I do not always Thy soft whispers heed ; 

I follow other lights, and, in my sin, 

I vex with many a slight my Friend within: 
Yet dost Thou not, though grieved, from me depart, 
But guardest still Thy place within my heart.’ 


(Pp. 25, 26). 


A Century of Revolution. By WiLL1aM SAMUEL Litty. (London: 
Chapman and Hall, 1889.) 


Amoncst the literature elicited by the centenary of the French 
Revolution we question whether a more powerful indictment has 
appeared against the principles which found expression in that 
tremendous social upheaval than this essay of some two hundred 
pages. Its strength lies in the writer’s firm grasp and distinct ex- 
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position of the ideas upon which the Revolution was based, in his 
masterly exposure of what he calls the Revolutionary dogma, and in 
his lucid demonstration of its tendency as a factor in the political 
development of modern Europe. Whatever opinion a reader may 
form as to the qualifications with which it may be necessary to 
temper some of Mr. Lilly’s conclusions, there can be no question 
about the singular clearness with which he describes his own position 
or the vigour with which he maintains it. An ample summary at the 
head of the essay details the method of inquiry pursued, and with a 
copious index helps to make ‘A Century of Revolution’ a model which 
we would fain see other writers on political science strive to imitate. 
Mr. Lilly rightly considers the movement of 1789 as “he revolution of 
these latter days. Despite the abuses which disfigured it, the ancien 
régime was based on the idea of divinely prescribed duty, whereas 
the system which superseded it was an attempt to translate Rousseau’s 
* Contrat Social’ into political institutions. Much has dropped away 
from Rousseau’s theory of the public order. For example, the turbid 
inconsequent Theism, in which it was originally veiled, has long 
since disappeared, and has been replaced by acrid Atheism ; but the 
essence of the Revolutionary dogma is, 

‘that only in absolute equality can the public order be properly founded : 
.... that human nature is good, and that the evil in the world is the re- 
sult of bad education and bad institutions ; that man, uncorrupted by 
civilisation, is essentially reasonable, and that the will of the sovereign 
units dwelling in any territory under the social contract, that is of the 


majority of them, expressed by their delegates, is the rightful and only 
source of justice and of law’ (pp. 13, 15). 


We have now had a century’s experience of the Revolution based 
upon these principles, and Mr. Lilly proceeds, therefore, to inquire 
into (1) its relation to four great factors of civilization, viz., Liberty, 
Religion, Science, and Art ; (2) its connexion with Democracy ; (3) 
its influence upon public life in England. 

We cannot do more than glance at the trenchant chapters in which 
Mr. Lilly examines the Revolution by the light of experience in its 
fourfold relation to liberty, religion, science, and art. Liberty he defines 
as ‘the unimpeded use of any faculty. Its root is free will.’ Given the 
variety of faculty and desire found in the world, and it is evident that 
‘liberty is rooted and grounded in inequality. Uniformity is fatal 
to it.’ So far from leading to a state of society in which growth in 
freedom can be measured and marked by the increasing liberation of 
the powers of all men equally for the common good, the work of 
the Revolution has been almost entirely negative. It has destroyed 
privilege and with it public spirit ; it has removed artificial restrictions 
on labour and commerce, and has begotten in their stead a brutalized 
peasantry and a race of artisans fired with anarchic ideas and 
swayed by unrestrained passions. In the name of freedom it is 
hostile to liberty of person, liberty of property, and liberty of 
education. 

The chapter which deals with the Revolution and Religion is one 
of the most elaborate and important in the essay, and it possesses 
exceptional interest at the present time when an educational conflict 
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of special severity is impending. Mr. Lilly produces overwhelming 
evidence that the primary effort of the Revolution and of Mr. John 
Morley, its foremost English apostle, is the banishment of Christianity 
from elementary education. It would be well that this purpose, often 
veiled under concern for the national purse and for public control of 
state-aided schools, should be generally understood. We cannot 
transfer to our pages any of the quotations by means of which Mr. 
Lilly brings the doctrines of the Revolution and its English supporters 
into lurid light. It must suffice to say that it brands Christianity as 
an effete superstition, and that its tendency is to undermine the sacred- 
ness of the marriage tie and the responsibility of the paternal relation. 
‘Mr. Morley insists that those who desire to see Christian dogmas 
and Churches replaced by ‘‘ the higher form of faith” presented by 
the Revolution are bound to work for that end’; which in his judg- 
ment can only he accomplished if the denominational system of 
education be superseded. 

Need we add that atheism, pure and simple, in education, 
would naturally be supplemented by agnosticism in Science and 
naturalism in Art? Mr. Lilly points out that a true understanding 
of the scope of evolution does not warrant the conclusions which 
irreligious and revolutionary writers have so eagerly deduced from it. 
Evolution, as has been so often urged, is concerned with the method, 
not with the origin, of spiritual or vital forces ; and even if the moral 
sense has been evolved as Mr. Darwin supposed, a thing is not 
explained by tracing it back to its rudimentary forms or by exhibiting 
the course of its development. It is ‘the very office of Christianity 
to proclaim Deity and Immortality as the crown of that moral law 
whose existence and dictates and absolute character reason dis- 
closes’; and Mr. Lilly in some very interesting pages shows that 
these transcendental conceptions are in full accord with the true law 
of evolution. 

With characteristic vehemence Mr. Lilly explodes the fallacy that 
the doctrines of evolution lend support to the Revolutionary dogma. 


‘Of the absolute reason, which the Revolution professes to worship, 
usually under the strangest travesties, Darwinism knows nothing. Its 
only notion of reason, as of justice and of right, is relative. Right to be 
means Might to be. For the true state of nature is a state of war: 
bellum omnium contra omnes. Again, take the thrice-sacred formula, 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. What place is there for these conceptions 
if “the scientific evolution” alone remains as the one truth which the 
Revolution gospel will allow us to recognize? Liberty? the sovereignty 
of the individual? It disappears with the fiction of a perfectly homo- 
geneous humanity. The message of “scientific evolution” to the masses 
is to know their masters, for that will be best for them ; to recognize the 
provision of nature, which has made the few, strong, wise, and able ; the 
many, weak, foolish, and incompetent. Equality? So far from being 
the “holy law of nature,” as Marat was wont to affirm, it is flat blasphemy 
against that law. Inequality is everywhere her rule and is the primary 
condition of progress. Why, man is nothing but the product of vast 
inequalities, of successive variations of previous animal types, which have 
constituted him a species, a race, an individual. Inequalities of right 
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rest upon inequalities of fact. Fraternity? Yes; the fraternity of Cain 
and Abel. Cain survived because he was the fittest and proved his 
fitness by surviving. And in his story you have the brief epitome of the 
history of mankind, from the unknown beginnings of organic life, in the 
impenetrable past, down to this very hour. The Social Contract? A 
pure fiction. Darwinism gives the lie direct to the individualism which is 
of the very essence of Jacobinism. ... The natural goodness of the dé¢e 
humaine? It is aboriginally unethical ; ferocious passions are its very 
groundwork’ (pp. 119, 120). 

And so the pungent pen runs on, sentence after sentence, until it 
has pounded and pulverized every shred of the scientific foundation 
upon which the Revolution professes to build. 

We should, however, do Mr. Lilly injustice if we left the reader 
to conclude that he identifies Democracy with the Revolution. 
Democracy he regards as the latest term in the movement of civiliza- 
tion ; the realization of the ever advancing vindication of human 
personality. Democracy is not light, or wisdom, or inspiration ; but 
it is ower, and the most essential of ‘modern problems i is so to direct 
it that it may learn the true doctrine of right. In the Gerntan type 
of Democracy, Mr. Lilly sees reasonable hope for a satisfactory 
solution of the problem. Whatever may be thought of the preference 
thus proclaimed, or of the final chapter which deals too directly with 
matters of English party politics for notice in these pages, enough has 
been said to commend this spirited and thoughtful essay to the 
careful study of all who are interested in the most stirring questions 
of our time. 


The Political Life of Our Time. By Davip Nico. 2 vols. 8vo, 
(London: Chapman and Hall, 1889.) 
WE may commence our notice of these two bulky volumes with the 
broad assertion that it is not given to any man to accomplish the 
ambitious task which Mr. Nicol has here attempted to perform. 
His work is thoughtful and bears evidence of considerable research. 
It contains much that is suggestive and original. But to trace the 
progress of the national life of Europe at the present day through 
any one of the nations who have contributed to its complex organis- 
ation would be a work requiring no mean ability and learning, 
whereas Mr. Nicol professes to gauge—in five successive chapters 
which compose his first volume—(1) the political culture of our 
time, (2) its origin in the social life of China, (3) its development 
in the intellectual life of India, (4) its progress in the national life 
of Europe, and (5) the political characteristics of our time in Great 
Britain and America. So comprehensive a scheme forbodes its own 
failure, and Mr. Nicol is not furnished with the equipment to ensure 
its success. For example, in dealing with the intellectual life of 
India Mr. Nicol treats Hindustan as one country inhabited only by 
the Hindu race, and ignores the fact that it is a continent with a 
population as varied as that of Europe, and that its intellectual life 
is largely influenced by the Mahommedan peoples who form a fifth 
of its inhabitants. Even on the one topic he selects, Mr. Nicol’s 
theories of the origin of the Hindus and Sanscrit are far from indis- 
VOL. XXX.—NO. LX. LL 
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putable, and a more intelligible account of the intellectual life of 
India at the present day would be found in the shortest of Sir Alfred 
Lyall’s Zssays than in Mr. Nicol’s pages. It is a singular deficiency 
too that in dealing with so wide a range of subjects these volumes 
are without any references to authorities. Not a single foot-note ac- 
quaints us with the authors upon whom Mr. Nicol relies. The omission 
is the more aggravating because the reader is constantly overpowered 
by dogmatic abstract assertions. Even when names are mentioned 
in support of Mr. Nicol’s statements there is no indication of the 
particular work which the author has in his mind. The second 
volume consists of disquisitions upon social and financial questions, 
such as land and capital, wages and labour. The author is per- 
suaded of the irresistible march of democracy and that the doom of 
privilege is at hand, but he neither supplies valid reasons for the 
hopefulness with which he regards approaching changes nor practical 
instruction as to the best method of so moulding them as to promote 
the national welfare, beyond the somewhat obvious remark that the 
improvement of the mass necessarily depends upon that of the indivi- 
duals of which it is composed, and consequently, if each one does his 
duty, the safety of the community is assured. Let us try to sum up Mr. 
Nicol’s conclusions in the briefest possible space. Goethe, Carlyle, 
and Emerson—on each of whom in turn he bestows much ingenious 
and appreciative criticism—he deems ‘the three great seers of 
modern society and the prophets of the new historic evolution.’ 
The religion which he trusts to leaven the future is Christianity as 
accepted by his Scottish teacher, Carlyle, and is (so far as we can 
understand him) to consist in vague admiration of its Divine Head 
and in a shadowy admission of an undogmatic creed. Commerce, 
unrestricted by legal fetters in all its branches—free money, free 
land, free trade—is to be the basis of the world’s prosperity, and the 
political movement of the future will level class distinctions, abolish 
huge armaments, and ensure the community of nations on the founda- 
tion of community of interest. ‘An electoral union on the basis of 
the trades union would (and probably will) make the work of 
the working class irresistible.’ These are, in Mr. Nicol’s judgment, 
the tendencies of ‘the political life of our time,’ and he claims that 
it has been ‘our constant aim to put every member of the great 
British-American democracy into a capable mental attitude towards 
the political events of our time, that every voter may test every poli- 
tical cause by the principles of civil equality, national unity, and 
international equity.’ 


English Men of Action. 1. Strafford. By H. D. TRAIL. 2. Peter- 
borough. By WiLuiaAM STEBBING. 3. Captain Cook. By 
WALTER Besant. 4. Lord Clive. By Colonel Sir CHARLES 
Witson. 5. Warren Hastings. By Sir ALFRED LYALL. 6, Have- 
lock. By ARCHIBALD Fores. (London: Macmillan and Co., 
1889-90.) 

1. Mr. TRAILL’s biography of Strafford is a much more attractive 

piece of work than the life of William III. lately written by him for 
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a similar seties to this; and the reason is simple. He is naturally 
much less in sympathy with the king who executed the great Whig 
revolution of 1688, than with the champion of autocratic rule who 
fought such a brilliant battle for his incapable master, and perished 
in the attempt to make him victorious in spite of himself. In this 
biography Mr. Traill is dealing with no new facts. There is prac- 
tically no dispute about the evidence ; the controversy is about the 
interpretation of the evidence. On this we may, perhaps, prefer the 
authority of Dr. Gardiner ; but there is no denying that Mr. Traill 
has written a very attractive summary of Strafford’s career from a 
point of view frankly favourable to his hero. He does not care for 
Pym and Eliot or the other Parliamentarian leaders, and their case 
gets scant consideration from his hands. Nor does he spare the 
king. Indeed, no one can be fond of Strafford, and at the same 
time have any patience with the master whom he served so loyally 
and devotedly, and who yet neglected all his best advice, never 
trusted him unreservedly during his life, and finally betrayed him to 
his death. 

The two crises in Strafford’s career on which interest is especially 
concentrated, and which admit most of divergence of opinions, are 
the character of his ‘ apostasy’ from the constitutional party in 1628, 
and the justice of his condemnation in 1641. On the first of these 
points Mr. Traill differs from the theory of Dr. Gardiner, and main- 
tains that Wentworth only put himself at the head of the constitu- 
tional party in the first parliaments of Charles in order to show the 
government that they had better take him on their side. Mr. Traill 
rightly says that it is not for later politicians, to whom a similar plan 
of operations is sufficiently familiar, to condemn such a course very 
strongly ; but we cannot think his theory consistent with the high 
idea he forms of his hero’s character, when we remember the extreme 
fervour with which Wentworth had denounced the policy of the 
government. It is clear that he had no touch of the devotion to 
constitutional liberties which animated Eliot and Pym. His ruling 
characteristic was a strong sense of capacity for administration and a 
keen desire to prove it in practice. The rejection of his early over- 
tures by Buckingham threw him into opposition, and a keen sense 
of the incompetency of the latter’s administration may have inten- 
sified the zeal with which he adopted the language of Eliot ; but it 
was this, and not a mere calculating intention of making himself 
disagreeable to those in office, that was at the bottom of his action 
in the first and third parliaments of Charles’s reign, and when an 
opportunity was offered to him of exercising his powers of governing 
he seized it gladly, and, so far as we can see, without hesitation or 
compunction. 

On the legal failure of the prosecution of Strafford, and the 
extreme harshness of the procedure by bill of attainder, it is easier 
to agree with Mr. Traill; though he hardly emphasizes enough the 
view of Pym and his followers. To them (and Mr. Traill will hardly 
contest the truth of their view) Strafford was the arch-enemy of 
constitutional liberties, who had declared war on them, and on 
LL2 
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whom they in consequence declared war ; and it was war to the 
death. Had Strafford been victorious, Pym would hardly have 
come off better than did Eliot ; and had Strafford’s master possessed 
either common sense or common honesty the result of the battle 
might have been different from what it was. We may not regret 
that matters ended as they did, though Mr. Traill unquestionably 
does regret it ; but it is possible to wish success to the principles of 
Eliot and Pym, and yet to feel the strongest admiration for the 
energy, the ability, and the loyalty of Strafford, of which Mr. 
Traill’s book presents us with a most interesting and sympathetic 
picture. 

2. The character and genius of the Earl of Peterborough have 
always been one of the problems of history, even from his own life- 
time. The one brilliant figure in the Spanish campaigns of the War 
of Succession, he has been held by some to be a heaven-sent meteor, 
by others a delusive will-o’-the-wisp, with no merits save that of 
being able to appropriate the credit for the achievements of others. 
The latter is the view of the last writer of the history of the war, 
Colonel Parnell, and it is therefore interesting to see whether the 
last biographer of Peterborough is at all influenced by this opinion. 

Mr. Stebbing does not profess to clear up all the obscurities in 
Mordaunt’s life, or to discuss in detail the endless points of contro- 
versy connected with it ; but he holds, and we think rightly holds, 
that to deny the main credit for the successes of the allies in Spain 
to the general who was in command on all the occasions on which 
such successes were won, is unjustifiable. His achievements may 
not have been so miraculous as his admirers have sometimes made out, 
and other persons may have had at times a share in suggesting them; 
but the capture of Barcelona, the campaign of Valencia, the relief of 
Barcelona, and the minor operations in which, more often by wit and 
audacity than by force of arms, he held in check an enemy generally 
superior in numbers, were successes possible only while he was in 
command in Spain, and at no other time during the war had Charles 
the least prospect of making good his claim on the crown of that 
country. 

We have not space in which to review in detail the course of 
Peterborough’s career, and can only record the impression that Mr. 
Stebbing has produced a trustworthy and very readable, though not 
particularly brilliant, sketch of this erratic and attractive genius. 
There is, at times, especially in the earlier part of the volume, a 
certain amount of hesitation and unwillingness to make up his mind 
for one or other of two opposing views, which leaves an indistinct 
impression on the reader ; but his view of his hero’s character seems 
to clear up as he proceeds, and the account of the later years of 
Peterborough’s life, after he had retired from public affairs, is excel- 
lently written. We begin with a certain want of interest in his 
political intrigues and in the details preceding the opening of his 
military operations ; but we leave off with a fairly clear idea of that 
very remarkable man whom Swift excellently described as ‘ a person 
of great talents, but dashed with something restless and capricious, 
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and a sort of person which may give good advice which wise men 
may reasonably refuse to follow.’ He had one period of great 
brilliance in the conduct of war, which came to nothing through the 
impossibility of any subordinates, especially if they were gifted with 
sober dullness and a fair share of self-respect, ever continuing long 
to work with him. The rest of his life consists chiefly of meteoric 
flights about Europe, invariably investing the business on which he 
might be engaged with airs of the most extreme importance, and 
always keeping his employers on tenterhooks as to what he would be 
doing next. His egotism, his flightiness, his brilliance, his rapidity, 
his levity, his gallantry, his affectations, his sense of superiority to 
his fellow creatures, all combined to make him a person capable of 
great things, but a cause of constant irritation and anxiety to those 
who had to work with him, and one on whose foundations no one 
else could work, and who, therefore, left nothing solid behind him, 
but a reputation which is at once the perplexity of the historian and 
the delight of the reader of history. 

3. Mr. Besant must have had a pleasant task in writing the life 
of Captain Cook. It is the life, as he says himself, of the last of the 
old navigators—of the discoverers of the unknown countries of the 
world. When he began his voyages in 1768, Australia was repre- 
sented on the maps only by a portion of its coast-line, New Zealand 
by a fragment proportionally still smaller; New Guinea was con- 
sidered to be a part of Australia, or New Holland, as it was then 
called ; the Society Islands, New Caledonia, and many smaller 
islands were altogether unknown, as was the northern Pacific coast of 
America ; while the southern portion of the globe was filled by a great 
mythical continent, of which the wildest expectations were formed. 
When he died at Hawaii in 1779 the coast-lines of the world were 
substantially known as completely as they are to-day, and exploration 
since his time has been mainly confined to the interiors. He was 
the most scientific officer of his day in the navy, and he had raised 
himself to that position from being a runaway apprentice and a ship’s 
boy on a merchant ship. 

With these materials Mr. Besant has written a very pleasant and 
readable book. If it has a fault, it is that he is too much afraid of 
using the old materials, the published narratives of Cook’s voyages. 
The account of the first voyage, edited by Hawkesworth, he passes 
over very slightly ; in the second he quotes chiefly from Forster’s 
narrative, which is little known, and in the third Gilbert’s, which is 
absolutely unpublished, and therefore of great interest. Though 
nothing is to be said against the authorities used, it is still to be 
regretted that more specimens are not given of Cook’s own narra- 
tives; and if space was required, it might have been obtained at the 
expense of the excursion into fiction with which Mr. Besant enlivens 
his account of his hero’s boyhood, or the chapter on Cook’s com- 
rades, which tells us little that is not contained in the rest of the 
volume. It may be doubted whether the story of Cook’s voyages 
is as well known as Mr. Besant thinks, and whether people read 
travels, particularly old travels, as much as they used to do. In any 
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case, in a book of this description, a biographer is expected to go 
over a good deal of beaten ground, and his work is best accomplished 
if he succeeds in sending his readers to enjoy for themselves the 
original sources of his history. 

4. The beginnings of our Indian Empire, the history of which 
forms the most romantic episode in English annals, are well repre- 
sented in this series by the lives of Clive and Warren Hastings. 
They are the two great men who stand out conspicuous above the 
crowd of incompetent, self-seeking, small-minded people by whom 
they were for the most part surrounded. Both were gifted with 
great clearness of vision and firmness of character, and to that they 
owed their successes. Both committed a few actions which must be 
condemned by any code of morality, and several which are contrary 
to the better traditions of the public service which have been esta- 
blished in later days. Both were subject to far more obloquy and 
condemnation than they deserved, while their great achievements 
received inadequate recognition. The history of the two together 
forms a most lively picture of the growth of the English power in 
India, and it is impossible not to admire the genius and energy by 
which results were achieved by these two men, with a few honourable 
and able supporters, in the midst of an amount of corruption and 
incapacity for great affairs which frequently make the reader most 
deeply ashamed of his countrymen. 

Sir Charles Wilson’s book is a clear and careful narrative of the 
course of Clive’s life, told with a full appreciation of his hero’s great 
qualities, though with no attempt at eloquence or enthusiasm on the 
subject. The preliminary narrative of the condition of India at the 
time when Clive made his first appearance in public is perhaps a 
little too full of details which will not command the attention of the 
reader who is unacquainted with Indian history, while without that 
attention itis somewhat confusing. But it was a period of confusion, 
of rapidly shifting combinations of the pieces with which the game 
was played, and it would be difficult to make the history of it at 
once clear, accurate, and interesting. When once Clive is fairly on 
the scene there is no question as to the interest of the story. There 
is no division of attraction, for Clive is the centre of all the great 
achievements of the sixteen years from 1751 to 1767. It is a drama 
in three acts. The first is the rescue of England in the Madras dis- 
trict by the defence of Arcot and the subsequent operations, which 
include Clive’s most brilliant military achievements. ‘The second is 
the conquest of Bengal and elevation of England to a position of the 
first importance in India by the battle of Plassey—not Clive’s best 
fight, but the one most productive of far-reaching results. The third, 
and from the point of view of Clive’s character the finest of all, is 
the raising of Bengal from the slough of corruption and misgovern- 
ment into which it had fallen in the five years from 1760 to 1765, 
and the establishment of the public service on as pure and sound a 
basis as the Directors of the Company would allow. 

Clive was the subject of the most virulent attacks in his life-time 
from the men to whose corrupt practices he put a stop, and some of 
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the mud which was then thrown at him still sticks. This biography, 
written in a way which can arouse no suspicion of prejudice, will do 
much to clear up the popular conceptions on this subject. He was 
a man likely to make many enemies, both from his vigorous resis- 
tance to all malversation in the public service, and from his high- 
handed methods of carrying out his will ; but only one of his actions, 
the deception of Omichund by the false treaty, really deserves severe 
condemnation. His acceptance of presents from native princes was 
absolutely plain and above-board, and was part of the recognized 
system of the day; indeed, the Company’s servants were avowedly 
underpaid, and were expected to make up their incomes from other 
sources. As a general he owed his successes to the same qualities 
of decision and energy which also made him a great administrator. 
He was not a trained soldier, but he was a born leader of men, and 
had all the qualities which are specially required for victory in Indian 
war. In all, Sir C. Wilson gives a clear and interesting picture of a 
great man ; and it is further satisfactory to, find that he does not 
omit to do justice in passing to two of Clive’s contemporaries who 
are now universally but most undeservedly neglected—to Lawrence, 
Clive’s master in war and the defender of ‘Trichinopoly through a 
most prolonged siege by the French and their allies, and Forde, the 
hero of one of the most brilliant episodes in our Indian history, the 
storming of Masulipatam, and of the decisive defeat of the Dutch at 
Biderra. 

5. Sir Alfred Lyall is well qualified by his experience as an 
Indian governor to undertake the biography of a man who was 
almost, if not quite, the ablest of our great line of administrators in 
that country. His life of Warren Hastings is in every respect 
admirable. His knowledge of Indian affairs enables him to place 
the problems with which Hastings was confronted clearly before the 
reader, and he treats each of the difficult questions which arise in 
connexion with Hastings’s government with marked fairness and 
appreciation of all the factors in the case. Everyone knows Warren 
Hastings from Macaulay’s essay, and most persons from Macaulay’s 
essay alone. Macaulay, however, is inaccurate in many of his 
details and misleading in the principles upon which he decides the 
various questions at issue. He has been corrected in many impor- 
tant points, notably in Sir James Stephen’s admirably careful Munco- 
mar and Impey; but that work, and others like it, do not appeal 
to the general reading public, and Sir Alfred Lyall’s book is 
therefore to be welcomed as one which will probably be 
widely read, and which will enable those who read it to form 
a clear and impartial judgment upon the career of Hastings. Sir 
Alfred Lyall is far from being an indiscriminate advocate of Hastings. 
He recognizes that he was often headstrong and injudicious, and 
that some of his actions fail to conform to the standard which has 
been set up, and rightly set up, to regulate English administration of 
foreign dependencies. But he recognizes also the extraordinary 
difficulties of Hastings’s position. He was the first ruler of a com- 
pletely unorganized dominion ; and the instrument on which his 
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authority rested was drawn up by persons entirely ignorant of the 
exigencies of Indian administration. He was not supreme in his 
own government unless he could command a majority of his Council, 
and he never was without violent and often unscrupulous opponents 
both in India and at home. His plans were liable to be disturbed 
by the rash actions of the governments of the subordinate presi- 
dencies, which dragged him into costly wars of which he dis- 
approved ; and with all this he was constantly being pressed to send 
money home to his Directors. In spite of these obstacles he was one 
of the greatest administrative organizers that even India has produced. 
Sir Alfred Lyall points out that he foresaw and indicated the principles 
upon which our rule in India has since developed itself, and he 
would have himself carried them further than he did if he had been 
unhampered. He was a strong man, amply conscious of his own 
capacity (a quality which helped to bring upon him many of his 
difficulties at home), and only stimulated to greater activity and 
resource by the increase of dangers and perplexities around him. 
He governed the Company’s possessions in India through thirteen 
years abounding with difficulties, and he handed them over in safety 
and considerably increased to rulers who were placed in a far better 
position for executing their duties than he had ever held. All this 
is admirably told by Sir Alfred Lyall, and his work may be strongly 
recommended to all who are interested in the history of British rule 
in India. 

6. In the numberless heroisms of the Indian Mutiny which make 
it one of the most brilliant, as well as one of the most pathetic, 
episodes in English history, there are three which stand out above 
all others as the most dramatic and the most thrilling events of its 
whole course—the siege of Delhi, the defence of Lucknow, and the 
march of Havelock. It is in virtue of this last achievement that 
Henry Havelock deservedly takes his place among English Men of 
Action. He had, however, seen not a little service before that date. 
He had been in the first Burmese war, in the invasion of Afghanistan 
and the defence of Jellalabad, in the Gwalior campaign and the first 
Sikh war, and he had commanded a division in the little Persian 
expedition which immediately preceded the Mutiny. Mr. Forbes 
has, therefore, something of a story to tell before he arrives at those 
last crowded months in which is concentrated the main interest of 
Havelock’s life. He has, however, rightly compressed these sixty- 
two years into about a third of the whole volume, though the defence 
of Jellalabad and the engagements of the Sikh war are described in 
some detail. The story of the great march itself, with its progress 
from victory to victory (the first turning of the tide against the flood 
of rebellion) from Allahabad to Cawnpore, with its checks and 
delays at Cawnpore, and the final victorious though blood-stained 
rush to the besieged Residency at Lucknow, is told minutely by 
Mr. Forbes, and it is a story which can never fail to warm the 
reader’s blood. 

At the same time, we do not regard this as a quite satisfactory 
biography of Havelock. In the narrative itself we are occasionally 
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reminded too much of the ‘special correspondent,’ with those touches 
of trivial detail which give picturesqueness to a telegram from the 
field of battle, but which are out of perspective in a history which 
does not need their aid to be as thrilling as could be desired. But 
further, the character of Havelock himself is rather lost sight of in 
recounting the history of the events in which he hada share. Havelock 
is a unique figure an.ong the heroes of the Mutiny; not so attractive 
and lovable as Henry Lawrence, not so strikingly masterful as John 
Lawrence or Nicholson, but a stern and somewhat Puritan spirit, 
older than the other men who won their reputations at the same 
time, and to some extent soured by the feeling that he had never 
had the chance, and probably should never have the chance, of 
turning to effect the stores of scientific military knowledge he had 
accumulated. He was not singular among the men of the Mutiny 
in being deeply and sincerely religious; rather it is a striking and 
noteworthy fact that this was a characteristic of a very large propor- 
tion of those who came to the front at that crisis; but his* religion 
was of a somewhat sterner type, and he may well have seemed cold 
and somewhat repellent to those who came into contact with him. But 
no one ever doubted his high character and his fearless uprightness ; 
and when at last his great opportunity came he proved himself worthy 
of it by perhaps the most brilliant campaign against odds in the history 
of the British army. 

As to some minor points, Mr. Forbes appears to be right in 
pointing out that Havelock was apt to exaggerate the slowness of his 
promotion and his loss of opportunities of service. As a matter of 
fact, his rise was not slower than that of many other officers who 
could not buy themselves rapidly up the army, and he came in for 
most of the wars which occurred during his service inIndia. Mr. Forbes 
is also unquestionably right in criticising the abominably stilted style 
of Havelock’s general orders and other literary compositions. There 
are, however, some errors of detail ; as when Eyre’s guns in the final 
advance on Lucknow are described at first as 18-pounders and shortly 
afterwards as 24-pounders. We have not, however, searched for 
details of this kind; and the general impression left by the volume 
is that, while the narrative is vivid and bright throughout, it would 
have been better as a biography if the writer had been more in 
sympathy with the character of his hero. 


1. Addresses. 2. Poems and Translations. 3. Uppingham School 
Songs and Borth Lyrics. By Epwarp TuHRING, Head-Master 
of Uppingham School, 1853-1887. (London: T. Fisher 
Unwin.) 

THESE three little volumes contain the literary remains of the late 

Head-Master of Uppingham, which were intended, as his daughter’s 

preface informs us, to be his special gift to the boys of his school. 

They thus in some respect evade general criticism, which they were 

not intended to challenge. At the same time they are not without 

interest to a wider circle than that to which they were primarily 
addressed. The first volume in particular, which consists of his 
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addresses on-Education, contains the essence of his thoughts on the 
subject on which he was especially competent to speak as an autho- 
rity. In this respect they will be found interesting to all those who 
have any part in or care for the great problem of National Education. 
It can hardly be called a fault in them, considered as addresses, that 
they repeat the same thoughts several times over, but it certainly 
detracts from the attractiveness of the volume as a whole. It is, 
perhaps, this fact which makes the first address, with its graphic 
summary of thirty years’ experience of teaching, appear the most 
interesting ; but all are full of life and enthusiasm for the subject, 
and contain striking ideas vividly expressed. Indeed, this feature is 
carried too far ; for, froma literary point of view, the style is spoilt by 
a too great fondness for an aphoristic mode of writing, and whole 
pages consist of single sentences standing each as a paragraph by 
itself, which is singularly irritating to the reader. 

As a poet Dr. Thring would not claim a high rank. The pre- 
vailing feature of his verses is indicated by the title of one of the 
chief sections of the second of the volumes named at the head of 
this notice, ‘Dreamland.’ There is a curious fondness both for the 
word and for the thoughts connected with it, an evident enjoyment 
of reveries and wandering thoughts, and a constant tendency to an 
idealism which is perhaps vague but still of a kind to keep life and 
freshness in a character. Perhaps the most attractive poems to the 
general reader are the Borth Lyrics, which are full of life and enjoy- 
ment of the stimulating scenery of the Welsh coast. But the chief 
charm of the whole collection will be in the picture they contain of 
a character very familiar to the many generations of schoolboys 
brought up under his care, and the subject of his keenest interest, at 
the school which he created at Uppingham. 

BriEF Notes oN NEw Books, New Epirtions, &c. 
WE have before us the twenty-second issue of Crockford’s Clerical 
Directory for 1890 (London : Horace Cox, 1890). If it is given to 
the world somewhat later in the year than usual, it amply compen- 
sates for the delay by the variety of the matter and the excellence of 
the arrangement which characterize its contents. ‘The clerical con- 
science is too often unconscionable,’ says the editor in his preface ; 
and certainly the specimens there given fully corroborate this expres- 
sion of opinion. This preface ought to be carefully read. It is alike 
instructive and entertaining. One of the most valuable features of 
Crockford is the Index of Parishes and Benefices at the end of the 
volume. ‘It is so full and comprehensive that the names of the 
incumbent and curates, &c., of every benefice may be found under 
one heading without the trouble of turning from one page to another.’ 
For reasons darkly hinted at the editor says that he cannot vouch 
for the English Index being as accurate as the Scotch, Irish, and 
Colonial Index. With regard to Ireland, the editor makes the 
highly flattering remark that ‘not one single claim to any fictitious 
degree or academical distinction has reached us thence.’ The labour 
of editing the 1,936 pages of Crockford must be enormous, and we 
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heartily congratulate the editor on the success which has attended 
his efforts. It is the only book of its kind which enables us to trace 
a clergyman’s antecedents. The editor has some admirable remarks 
on the mischief occasioned by ‘the practical irresponsibility of the 
unbeneficed or unlicensed clergy to any one ecclesiastical superior,’ 
and shows from the example of the American Church how this evil 
might be remedied, to the great benefit of clerical discipline. 

Practical Reflexions on every Verse of the Psalter or Psalms of 
David, with a Preface by the Rev. H. P. Liddon, D.D., D.C.L. 
(London : Rivingtons, 1890), is a volume on the same lines as the 
Reflexions on every Verse of the New Testament, by the same anony- 
mous author. The ‘higher criticism’ which concedes to David as 
little share in the Psalter as to Moses in the Pentateuch will probably 
have little sympathy with these Reflexions. They are not, however, 
intended for the use of the ‘higher criticism,’ but rather for those 
souls innumerable who have found, and are for ever finding, in the 
Psalter—that prayer book of the world—triches of consolatior, relief, 
and guidance which critics can neither give nor take away. The 
compiler ‘confines himself,’ says Dr. Liddon, ‘to the moral and 
practical use of the Psalter as it has been and is understood in the 
Church of Christ.’ The version used is the Prayer-Book version, 
and we most cordially echo Dr. Liddon’s ‘ hope that the danger, if it 
ever seriously existed, of replacing it in our daily services by some 
substitute of later origin has passed away for ever.’ 

A Historical Companion to Hymns Ancient and Modern, edited 
by the Rev. R. M. Moorsom (Oxford: Parker and Co., 1889), gives 
the Greek and Latin, the German, Italian, French, Danish, and 
Welsh hymns from which Hymns Ancient and Modern have been 
derived. It also gives the names of all authors and translators, with 
notes and dates. Mr. Moorsom looks forward with eager longing to 
the compilation of a worthy Anglo-Catholic hymnal, ‘more repre- 
sentative, more stately, and more finely chosen than any we now 
possess.” He does not, however, seem to be sanguine as to the early 
completion of the ideal hymn-book of the future. And in this we 
agree with him. Meanwhile he has given us a very useful and 
interesting little volume, which we commend to the notice of all who 
desire to trace out the ovigines of current hymns. It is curious to 
note that of three hymns so well known as ‘ Art thou weary,’ &c., 
‘Christian, dost thou see them,’ &c., ‘ Fierce was the wild billow,’ &c., 
which Dr. Neale is stated to have translated from the Greek, no one 
has yet been able to point to the Greek book or MS. from which 
they were taken. A suggestion mentioned by Mr. Moorsom that Dr. 
Neale wrote the Greek words as well as the English ought not, we 
think, to be scouted as inadmissible. 

Christopher Wordsworth, Bishop of Lincoln, 1807-1885, by 
J. H. Overton and Elizabeth Wordsworth (London : Rivingtons, 
1890), is a new and cheaper edition of the admirable biography of 
Bishop Wordsworth to which attention has already been called in 
our pages. We trust that the reduction in price may enable it to 
penetrate into a wider circle of readers, 
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Some Features of Modern Romanism (London: S.P.C.K., 1889) 
is a temperate but painful exposure of the little practices and devo- 
tions which have gone far to obscure and even efface the teaching 
of Catholic dogma on the lines and in the spirit of the Primitive 
Church. To anyone who has not resided abroad—for in England 
these things are somewhat veiled—it would be difficult to convey any 
idea of the solemn trifling—as any healthily constituted mind, we 
submit, must regard it—which is involved in those manifold Aetites 
dévotions which make up the religious life of so many foreign 
Roman Catholics. Persons who wish to be enlightened on these 
matters would do well to procure this little book, which is written in 
an excellent spirit. 

Under the title of ‘Cremation and Christianity’ we are glad to 
find in the Dublin Review, April 1890 (London: Burns and Oates), 
an emphatic ‘ editorial’ protest against the practice of obsequies by 
fire, which the universal consensus of Christendom fully justified his 
Eminence Pope Leo XIII. in stigmatizing as ‘ detestabilem abusum.’ 
We would also call attention to an article on ‘ The Early History of 
the Mass,’ by Dr. J. R. Gasquet, and on ‘ The Typical Character of 
the Covenant Sacrifice,’ by Dr. W. J. B. Richards. 

The English Historical Review, April 1890 (London: Long- 
mans, Green, and Co.), opens with an able, discriminating, and elo- 
quent article on ‘ Bishop Lightfoot as an Historian,’ from the pen of 
the Rev. Professor Sanday. This is followed by a learned article on 
‘The Provincial Concilia from Augustus to Diocletian,’ by E. G. 
Hardy. Lord Acton’s brilliant memoir of ‘Wilhelm von Giese- 
brecht’ exhibits that rare combination of massiveness of treatment 
with delicacy of touch which characterizes everything from the pen 
of one of the most highly cultivated minds of this or any other 
century. In the ‘Reviews of Books’ Mr. Rashdall’s notice of 
Kaufmann’s History of the German Universities is of exceptional 
interest. 

The Province of Christian Ethics, an Introductory Lecture delivered, 
January 22, 1890, by Vincent Henry Stanton, Fellow and late Tutor 
of Trinity College, Ely Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Cambridge (London : Rivingtons, 1890), promises well for the future 
of the new Divinity Chair. ‘This inaugural lecture is occupied with 
(1) the relation of Christian ethics to Christian theology, (2) the 
relation of Christian ethics to the general study of ethics. The 
thoughtful survey of the ground which the lectures are intended to 
cover is rendered all the more attractive by the modesty with which 
Professor Stanton maps out his aim and purpose. It is abundantly 
evident, if we may use such homely language, that he is the right 
man in the right place. Long may he fill and adorn it. 


Norte on p. 236.—We are assured, in effect, by the Bishop of Edin- 
burgh that—all statements to the contrary notwithstanding—no com- 
munications between the Scottish Bishops and a recently reunited or 
reconciled congregation, or any member of it, ever took place, on the 
subject of the Scottish Liturgy, 
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Lux Mundi, 195 sqq. 


ASON, A. J., Zhe Faith of the 
Gospel, 271 
Massillon, J. B., Sermons, 272 
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MAC 


McDougall (Bishop) and his wife, 


Memoirs of (Mr. C. T. Bunyon’s 
book), 379 sgg.; a well-fitted 
couple, 380 ; McDougall’s birth 
and early life, 380 sg.; marriage: 
ordination, 381; a choice of 
work: his wife’s influence, 382 ; 
missionary work in Borneo— 
medical work, schools, 383 ; con- 
secrated Bishop, 26.; domestic 
and other trials, 384; shares in 
fight with pirates—abetted by his 
wife, z4.; home critics and sym- 
pathisers, 385; Mr. St. John’s 
attack on Borneo Mission, 24. ; 
prosperity of diocese, 386; ill- 
health, 2d.; return home, 387 ; 
his successor’s testimony to good- 
ness of his work, z.; work in 
England, 388 ; death of husband 
and wife, 2. ; their friends, 389 


Missionary appeal: scope of mis- 


sionary activity of S.P.G. and 
C.M.S., 364 sgg.; much apathy 
towards their work on Foreign 
Missions, 365; causes of this 
feeling, 369 ; appeal for missions : 
from Scripture, 2d.; style of mis- 
sionary sermons without a text, 
deprecated, 367 ; degree of per- 
suasive value of classic texts for 
missions, 2.; appeal founded on 
the great Christian truths, 368 ; 
on statistics, to be judiciously 
used, 369; recent criticisms of 
missionary statistics, 370; abid- 
ing results of missionary effort, 
371; competitive position of 
Christianity in mission-field, 372 ; 
European ideas in India, 2. ; 
Japan, 373; Mohammedan mis- 
sions in Africa, 374; influence at 
home of knowledge of historical 
continuity of Church, 375 ; per- 
sonal interest in missionaries, 


376; intensified by instances of 


their self-devotion, 377 ; philan- 
thropic side of missionary work, 


378; motives of duty, reason 


and human sympathies, 379 


Moorsom, Rev. R. M., f7istorical | 
Companion to ‘ Hymns Ancient 


and Modern,’ 523 


Morley, John, Walpole (‘Twelve 
English Statesmen’ Series), 496 | 
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PAL 
Moule, Rev. H. S. C., Zhe Theolo- 


gical Educator, 481 
Mozley, Rev. T., Zhe Word, 253 


N EWBSOLT, Rev. Canon, Voice 
of the Prayer Book, 242 

New Books, New Editions, etc., 
Brief Notes on, 270, 522 

Newnham, Rev. P. H., Zhe Adll- 
Father, 269 

New Testament in the Second 
Century, 134 sgg.; review of 
Bishop Lightfoot’s Essays on the 
work entitled Supernatural Re- 
ligion’ and on The Muratorian 
Fragment, tb. ; ephemeral popu- 
larity of some recent attacks on 
Christianity, 134; testimony of 
second century to the Gbspels, 
136; Ignatian Epistles, 137 ; 
evidence of Eastern Churches 
and of Church of Gaul to New 
Testament Scriptures, 140; so- 
called ‘silence’ of Eusebius, 141; 
establishment of genuineness of 
Ignatian Epistles, 143;  testi- 
mony of Papias, 26.; acquaint- 
ance of Papias with Fourth 
Gospel, 147; Tatian’s Diates- 
saron, 76. ; light thrown on Dia- 
tessaron by recent discoveries, 
149; New Testament Canon in 
Muratorian Fragment, 150; 
Shepherd of Hermas, 152; ver- 
sified catalogues of Canonical 
books, 153 ; agreement of Mura- 
torian Canon with that of Western 
Church of third century, 156; 
ascription of Muratorian Frag- 
ment to Hippolytus, 158; ser- 
vices of Dr. Lightfoot in elucida- 
tion of the subject, 159 

Nicol, David, The Political Life of 


Our Time, 513 





FFICIAL Year-Book of the 
Church of England, 244 
Overton, Canon, Life of Fohn 
Hannah, Dee. Archdeacon of 

Lewes, 508 


ALGRAVE, Professor F. T., 

Treasury of Sacred Song, 269 

| Physical Realism, 94 sgg.; per- 

petual change in philosophic 
MM 








Pritchard, Rev. C., 


Index. 


POO 


thought, 94; relation of philo- 
sophy to religion, 2. ; Mr. Case’s 
new philosophy, 95 sgg.; use of 
insensible world of science in 
finding origin of knowledge, 96 ; 
physical realism a return to an 
older point of view, 97 ; existence 
of physical objects of sense in 
nervous system inferred from 
their existence in external world, 
98; object of knowledge not 
psychical, 2d.; nature of the 
thinking subject, 100 ; processes 
of thought, Io! ; spontaneous 
laws contrasted with idealistic 
theories, 102 ; claim of physical 
realism to be a via media be- 
tween materialism and idealism, 
104, 106; some difficulties con- 
nected with sense-perception, 
105; physical realism as an 
exponent of religious truth, 107 
Poole, Rev. G. A., Life and Times 
of St. Cyprian, 272 

Pope, Alexander (Courthope’s Zz/e 
reviewed): character of the 
author’s edition of the Works, 
389; a model biography of a 
man of letters, 390; account of 
Pope’s character: his deceit, 
391 ; fickleness in friendship, 
392; position among English 
poets, 2d.; style: plainness of 
utterance, 393; matter and 
manner, 2zd.; metrical science, 
rhythm, heroic couplet, 394 sg. ; 


point, antithesis, epigram, rhe- | 


toric, 396; sameness in style, 
397; Mr. Courthope’s estimate 
of extent of Pope’s imagination, 
398 ; Coleridge’s definition of ‘a 


legitimate poem,’ 399; applied | 
to works by Wordsworth, Shelley, | 
Praed, Pope, 24. ; imitation of | 


Nature, 400 ; Pope as ‘ the poet 
of his age’: character of the age, 


401 ; two divisions of his poetry: | 
fancy subjects, moral and satiri- 
403 ; | 


cal, 402; mock-heroic, 
Dunciad and IJmitations of 
Horace, 404 ; merits and defects, 
405; dull and dreary school that 
followed Pope, 2d. ; he is a clas- 
sic of our verse, 406 





Occasional | 


REL 


Thoughts of an Astronomer on 
Nature and Revelation, 493 


Psalms, Practical Reflexions on 


every Verse of the, 523 


Piinjer, Bernhard, History of the 


Christian Philosophy of Religion 
Jrom the Reformation to Kant 
(tr. W. Hastie), 484 


Purves, George T., D.D., The Tes- 


timony of Justin Martyr to Early 
Christianity, 479 


ate and the Church 


of England : sources of Mr. 
Turner’s work, Zhe Quakers, 
352; weakness of the work, 353 ; 
Quakerism not direct schism 
from English Church, zd. ; perse- 
cuted by Separatists, zd. ; two- 
fold character — anti-Puritan, 
ultra-Puritan, 354; theology of 
English Nonconformity, 355 ; 
George Fox’s ultra-Puritanism, 
356; anti-Puritanism the source 
of early power of Quakers—uni- 
versal redemption, 2.; Fox’s 
preaching, 357; causes of de- 
cline of Quakerism, zé.; treat- 
ment by Charles II., 358; by 
restored bishops and clergy, 2d. ; 
Quakers emphasize points of 
agreement with Church, 359; 
begin to call themselves a, not 
the, Church of Christ, 24; Mr. 
Turner’s repetition of erroneous 
statements about the ‘ Laudian 
persecution, 360; Roger Wil- 
liams, 2d.; Rhode Island, 361 ; 
John Burnyeat, 2.; Edward 
Burroughs, 362 ; Nonconformists 
and Separatists combine to meet 
assaults of Quakers, 363 ; Fami- 
lism, 20. 


I ELIGION, Origin of (review 


of Max Miiller’s Natural Re- 
ligion) : desire to interpret things 
historically, 297 ; scheme of the 
author’s work, 298; his general 
theory of religion, 2d.; relation 
of language and thought, 299; 
perception of the Infinite, 300; 
* theogonic elements,’ 2d. ; origin 
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of language, 301 ; ‘clamor con- 
comitans’ of acts: roots in lan- 
guage are facts, 2b.; rule for 
interpretation of divine names, 
302; basis of the theory, 2d. ; 
uncertainty in actual etymologi- 
cal analysis, 302 sg.; reacts 
unfavourably upon root theory, 
304 ; danger of purely theoretical 
conjecture, 305; evolution of 
moral element in religion, 306 ; 
treatment of sacrifice, 7d. ; root- 
idea of sacrifice, 307; germs of 
metaphysic as well as of morality 
in every religion, 308; import- 
ance of ‘revelation’ in treating 
of development of religion, 309 ; 
its value in connexion with 
natural religion, 310; revelation 
justifies and explains natural re- 
ligion, 311 ; non-success of Max 
Miiller’s treatment, 312 

Ripon, Bishop of, Permanent Ele- 
ments of Religion, 258 

Rogers, Samuel, 78 sgg.; bio- 
graphies by Mr. P. W. Clayden, 
78; early days, 79; his father, 
26.; visit to Paris in 1791, 80; 
trip to Wales, 81; reasons of 


early success of Pleasures of 


Memory, and of its subsequent 
oblivion, 82 ; his social success, 
26.; inherits a fortune, 83; second 
visit to Paris, 84; house in St. 
James’s Place, 85; acquaint- 
ance with contemporary poets, 
86; reminiscences of Moore, 
Byron, and Tooke, 7zd.; Con- 
tinental tour, 87; Twelfth Night 
parties, 88; goodness of heart, 
89; second visit to Italy, and 
book concerning it, 7%. ; gather- 
ing of all the talents at his break- 
fasts, 90; correspondence with 
Brougham, 93 


Romanism, Some Features of 


Modern, 524 


GADLER, Rev. F. M., Epistles 
of St. Paul to the Colossians, 
Thessalonians, and Timothy,240 


Index. 


SME 


lish people, 2d. ; incompetence of 
author, 408 ; Mr. Seebohm’s an- 
tagonistic theory, 409; facts have 
to be set aside to accommodate 
theory, 74.; the ‘fleets’ of the 
Suiones, 2d. ; old abodes of Angles 
and Saxons, 410; their language 
compared with Scandinavian, 410 
sg. ; differences, 411 sg.; Danish 
infusions only in our later lan- 
guage, 412; examples, 413; 
Danish personal pronouns, 414 ; 
geographical progress of their 
use, 415 ; Scandinavian antiqui- 
ties, 2d. ; help towards prehistoric 
chronology, 416; differences of 
sepulture in the three ages, 7é. ; 
utensils and valuables Buried with 
the dead, 24.; kitchen middens, 
417; animals domesticated, 20. ; 
finds of the Bronze Age, 418; 
signs of an entirely new race in 
Denmark, 419; tokens of affec- 
tion for ships, 420 ; explanation 
of the ‘fleets’ mentioned by 
Tacitus, 421 ; extensive commerce 
of the North, 422; duration of 
ravages of Vikings, 423 


Scottish Communion Office, Pro- 


posed Revision of (anonymous), 
235 5 note, 524 


Sedgwick’s (Adam) Life and 


Letters : excellence of Mr. Willis 
Clark’s work, 424; Sedgwick’s 
early life and home, 425 ; Uni- 
versity life, 426; first news of 
Waterloo, z4.; ordination, 427 ; 
Professor of Geology, Cambridge, 
26. ; geological expeditions, 428 ; 
staunch friendship, 429; an ex- 
cellent correspondent, 430 ; hos- 
pitality, 431; indignation at 
Vestiges of Natural History of 
Creation, 432 ; condemnation of 
The Origin of Species, tb. ; por- 
trait drawn by his own hand, 433 ; 
specimens of his correspondence, 
434 sgg.; last days, 436; general 
character, 437 


| Select Library of the Nicene and 


Post- Nicene Fathers, ed. Ph. 


elation Saxon or Scandinavian (review of | 

299 ; M. du Chaillu’s Zhe Viking 
, 300; Age): contents of the work, 407 ; 
origin author’s theory of origin of Eng- 


Schaff, 470 

Sermon Bible, 272 

Skrine, J. Huntley, 4 Afemory of 
Edward Thring, 505 








SME 


Smedes, Susan Dabney, 4 Southern 
Planter, 498 


Stanton, Prof. V. H., Zhe Province | 


of Christian Ethics, 524 

Stokes, Rev. Dr., Jreland and the 
Anglo-Norman Church, 254 

Stranahan, Mrs. C. H., History of 
French Painting, 109 

Swete, Rev. Dr. H. B., Psalms in 
Greek according to the Septua- 
gint, 241 


HEOLOGY and Criticism, 195 
sgg.; review of Lux Mundi, 
7.; the Church and Modern 
difficulties of belief, 2d. ; the Holy 
Spirit and Inspiration, 196; 
authorship of Pentateuch, 199; 
historical character and date of 
Daniel and Jonah, 201; Bishop 
Lightfoot on New Testament 
criticism, 202 ; modern theories 
as affecting Christian belief, 203 ; 
bearing of Christ’s teaching on 
Old Testament, 204 ; intellectual 
development ascribed to Our 
Lord’s human _ nature, 209; 
dangers of compromise of prin- 
ciple, 212 ; nature of revelation, 
213; prophecy, 214; views of 
writer in Lux Mund? on Inspi- 
ration, 216; difference between 
Jewish and other religions, 218 ; 
the Bible as Word of God, 219 ; 
the Church as teacher of truth, 
221; Canon of Scripture, 222; 
authority in faith and morals, 
225; life of Christ foundation of 
moral code, 227; unrevealed 
mysteries, 228 ; Atonement, 230; 


| 


| 


Index. 


WOR 


impeccability of Our Lord, 231 ; 
the Church a witness to the Faith, 
233; explanatory note in correc- 
tion of Lux Mundt, 235 


| Thring, Rev. E., Addresses; Poems 


and Translaitons ; Uppingham 
School Songs and Borth Lyrics, 
521 


ERNON, Hon. William 
Warren, Readings on the 
‘ Purgatorio’ of Dante, 488 


ATTS, Prof. Robert, Zhe 
Reign of Causality, 486 


Weir, John F., Zhe Way: the 


Nature and Means of Revela- 
tion, 487 


Whittier, J. G., 160 sgg. ; review of 


his writings, z4.; works little 
known in England, 160 ; reasons 
for neglect, 161; early years, 
164; diffuseness of style, 2.; 
obtrusiveness of moral in his 
poems, 165 ; deficiency of poetic 
strength, zd. ; anti-slavery poems, 
166 ; love of nature and of human 
kind, 167 ; power of observation 
and description, 24.; narrative 
poems and ballads, 168 ; speci- 
mens of maturest style, 169; 
position among American poets, 
170; his prose, zd.; personal 
qualities, 171 


| Wordsworth, Elizabeth, ///ustra- 


tions of the Creed, 504 


| Worthey, Mrs., Zhe New Continent, 
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